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CHAPTER I 
THE DIVISION OF 1837 


In 1824 in central western New York, Charles G. 
Finney berean a career in ministry that wes to have far- 
reaching implications for the Poteet ag well as the 
civil life of the peovle of the United States. In July 
of that year he was ordained by the Presbytery of St. 
Lawrence, and assigned as a missionary to the little 
towns of Evans Mills and Antwerp in Jefferson County, 

New York. Under the vivid preaching of this ex-lawyer a 
wave of revivalism began to sweep through the whole regione 
Following the revival of 1824-27, Finnev carried 

the religious awakening into Philadelphia, New York City, 
and Rochester, New York. The evangelistic methods, styled 
"new mearieee by his enemies, soon broucht about organized 
resistance on the vart of the orthodox Calvinists. It made 
them aware of doctrinal differences already existing in 


the Presbyterian Church, with its varied background and 


Coes Johnson and Dumes Malone (ed.) Dictionery 
of American Biograpvny (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1931), VI, 394-95. 


ethnical composition.* Most of the sunvorters of the 
"new measures" were members of the "New School" wing of 
the Church, largely men with New England boeckrround and 
training. Added to this wos the existence of "refined 
intellectual abstractions of the New Divinity" thet enme 
out of New Haven as advocated by Nathaniel Ley LOW eOL aLede 
University and Lyman Beecher.” } 

By 1835 the division between the New School --~ 
the "new measure and new divinity men" -~ and the Old School 
-- the orthodox Presbyterians -- had srow so bitter that 
Separation seemed to many onlv a metter of method and 
scone. <At the same time, as aeresultsonr the crowine snti- 
Slavery movement in the country, the existence of slave- 
holdingesn io SNe ere of the Church was creating division 
and dissensione While attempts were being made to flood 
the South with abolitionist literature, the South had 


become a more reluctant field for the vropagande. They 


aud. McLoughlin, Modern Revivalism (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1959), 26ff. William W. Sweet, Revivalism in 
America (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944), 134-36. 
Frank G. Beardsley, A History of American Revivals (Boston: 
American Tract Society, LOOuy , 144-45. Gilbert H. Barnes, 


The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1933), 15-16. 


Biblical Repertory and Theological Review, New 
Series; VII (October, 1835), 656-57. G.H. Barnes, op. cit., 
6={. ; 


ie 

feared that it would incite taatinnsctt onion Tnois hardening 
of the resistance of the South was due to developments 
concerning human bondage that had taken place since the 
Presbyterian Church, with the full approval of the 
Southern representatives, in the General Assembly of 1818 
had pronounced "voluntary" slavery "a gross violation of 
the most precious and sacred rights of human nature" and 
"utterly inconsistent with the law of God" which reauired 
"all Christians who enjoy the light of the present day ee. 
to use their honest, earnest and unwearied endeavors to 
correct the errors of former times, and as speedily as 
possible to efface tnis blot on our holy religion, and 
to obtain the complete abolition of slavery" nen? 

Chief among the causes for the changing attitude 
in the South was the ever-present Southern dread of a 
servile insurrection, which had been resuscitated after a 
period of dormancy by the fiasco of Denmark Vesey at 
Charleston in 1820.° It had been aggravated by the 


Apa ea W. Bacon, A History of American Christian- 
VEN go O lie Sc eee American Church History Series (New York: 
Christian Literature Co., 1897), 281. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the Uyited States of America, 1818, p. 25. 
Hereafter referred to as Assembly ~ Minutes. 


Oyames T. Adams (ed.), Dictionary of American His- 
tory (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940), V, 364. 


publication of "Walker's Appeal" in 1829, and had been 
Pannederu0, sew vested taenme.osl: by the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion during which sixty-one whites had been masdacreds! 
Another cause of the change in the 1830's was the 
rise of the new svirit of dynamic, ageressive abolitionism 
which was signalized by the pnublication of the first issue 
of the Liberator in 1831. The “Essay on Slavery" pub- 
lished in 1835 by William Ellery Channing, and the South 
Carolina Nullification struggle, along with the abolition 
of slavery in the British possessions in 1833, and its 
aftermath, which furnished convincing argument ooth for 
the opponents and exponents of abolition, were factors in 
the changing prenaaes 
| On the other hand because of the expansion into 
the Southwest, domestic slave trade wns becoming more vrof- 
itable. The Virginia Times, in 1836, estimated slaves 
numbering 40,000 were exported from Virginia thot year, 


4n addition to 80,000 thet were taken out of the state 


T Samuel J. May, Some Reflections of Our Anti- 
Slavery Conflict (Boston: Fields and Osgood, 1869), 120. 
Bacon, OD< Clo. schol ite 


Shor a detailed account of this veriod see:: Henry 
H. Simms, Emotion at Hirsh Tides Abolition As A Controver- 
sial Factor, 1830-1845 (Baltimore: Moore and Oo., 1960), 
especially page 4. 


by the owners.” Thomas Jefferson Randoloh, speaking, on 
the floor of the Virginia lerisleture in 1832, stated that 
Virginia hed been converted into "one grand menagerie, 
where men -re renred for the market like oxen for the sham- 
bless to 
‘During the summer of 18355, a series of meetings 
were held throughout the South for the vurvose of exciting 
feelinrss acainst the abolitionists. Almost without excep- 
tion the clergy took a prominent pert. At cnaweecer "the 
clergy of all denominetions attended in a body, lending 
their sanctions to the vroceedines." A meeting 2t Clinton, 
Mississippi, resolved that the clergy snould take a stand 
in the crisis; silence wns a cause for "serious ae 
Uncontrolled emotion hed swept through this community | 
following the crushing of an insurrection vlanned for the 


ie 


fourth of July. A meeting of clergy at Richmond, Virginia, 


William H. Smith, A Political History of Slavery 
(New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1903), I, 3. For a description 
of this trade see: F.L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States (New York: Dix & Edwards, 1856), I, 55. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1906), 123-30. | 


lpaniel Goodloe, The Southern Platform (Boston:: 
J.P. Jewett & Co., 1858), A 


llsames G. Birney, American Churches, the Bulwarks 
of American Slavery (New York::- Parker Pillsbury, 1885), 8. 


l2simms, op. cite, 50, 74. 


6 
in July, 1835, considered the clergy unanimous in opposing 


ABs 


pernicious schemes of abolitionists. John Witherspoon of 
South Carolina, who was to be the moderator of the General 
Assembly of: the Presbyterian Church in 1836, informed the 
Emaneipator that the "remedy of Judse Lynch" was the South's 
treatment "for the malady of Northern “Saher ane William 
Plumer, a Presbyterian minister of Virginia, felt that 
Vismebol cioniecseyt ll set themcountry inva bllaze, itidis 

but fair that they should receive the first warming of the 
fire." R. N. Anderson, another Presbyterian minister of 
Virginia, in a letter to the Presbytery of Hanover, ad- 
vised that abolitionists should "be ferreted out, silenced, 
excommunicated, and left to the vublic to dispose of in 
other respects. "12 In 1836, Jeremiah Porter, Presbyterian 
missionary in Illinois, while writing about the difficult- 
jes of Elijah Lovejoy with his vress, made the following 


observation: "I think the time is near when every faithful 


ao hee (shes shire lie 
14siitiam Goodell, Slavery and Anti-Slavery (New 
York: W. Harned, 1852), 411. 


15Birney, op. Cite,» 27, 33, 356 Goodell, ov. cit., 
hiie 


Presbyterian minister will be driven from the Slave 
seekaey Ue 
Acts were reinforced by deeds. A. W. Kitchell, a 
Presbyterian minister of Georgia, was tarred and feathered, 

and ridden out of town on a rail merely on suspicion that 
he was an abolitionistet!’ In Jules O55. pete Dresser, a 
student from Lane Seminary who was selling Bibles in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was seized by a vigilance committee and 
tried for having abolition documents in his vossessione 
His venalty was twenty eee He was convicted by a com- 
mittee which included seven Presbyterian = lhe 

But the problem of evangelism with its “new meas- 


ures" and abolitionism were really two horns of the same 


DO ee te Porter, "Diary of Porter, Missionary for 
the Home Missionary Society, 1831-1848" (August 5, 1836). 
Microfilm in Wisconsin Historical Society Library; original 
manuscript at the University of Chicago. 


17pwight N. Harris, The History of Negro Servitude 
in Illinois and the Slavery Agitation in That State, 1719- 
1864 (Chicago: A. G. McClurg, 1904), 65. See Robert Ellis 
Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Ghurch in the Uni- 
ted States, VI, The American Church History Series (New 
York: Christian Litereture Co., 1895), 122, for another 
incident. 


18 anos Dresser, The Narrative of Amos Dresser (New 
York: American Anti-Slavery Society, 1838), 12-13. The 
narrative avpvears in the Cincinnati Gazette, August 15, 
1835+ ei8ee? Birney, op sciti) (fis) Simms yecn.sclt..) 76 


19presser, ope cit., 3-4. 


8 
dilemma. The interest in aiding the cause of the slave, 
along with other reform movements, has been called "the 
lecitimate children of the Aace weno After pointing 
to the reform movement as a product of the religious 
awakenings, a recent scholer concluded: "There is no 
minimizing the genuine contribution which 1t made. Re- 
vivalists hoped to scour and purify the errtrh acninst tne 
coming, of the Messiah, and there wes 2 thrillins urgency 
about the Sat Lyman Beecher called 2bolitionism "the 
offspring of the Oneida denuncistory ea ay ates The 
vprincipal anti-slavery Presbyterian newsvaver, the New 
School New York Evangelist, was also one of the chief 
sdvocates of the new relisious movement. It combined its 
efforts with Finney to promote tnis sentiment. Finney's 


lectures furnished one of the most pnooular attractions in 


Ons iiiam W. Sweet, Revivalism in America (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1844), 159. 


Clpernerd A. Weisberger, Thev Gathered at the River 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1958), 152, 156. 


22Lyman Beecher to William Beecher, July 15, 1835, 
in Autobiography, Correspondence, etc. of Lyman, D.D., 
edited by Charles Beecher (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1865) sol. 5456 


9 
eo 

the Evanceliste When Finney died in 1875, the New York 
Indevendent, in commenting on his life work, seid of the 
anti-slavery movement that it "carried with it the men in- 
terested in the revival Bee fisscts re The Evangelist vointed 
to the union of the religious awak cening. and anti-slavery 
sentiment when it added to its mast head of 1831, then 
"Devoted to Revivals, Doctrinal Discussions, and Religious 
Intelligence" the additional caption of "Human Rights. "*> 
Finney recognized the necessary connection. "If abolition 
can be made an appendge [sic) of a general revival," he 
wrote, "all is well. I fear no other form of carrying this 
question will save our country or the liberty or soul of 
the slave."@& apolition could be spread across "the whole 
land in two years" if only "the public mind can be engrossed 


with the subject of Sana onmelea In 1833 he had attacked 


“SueLoughlin, oo. cit., 76, 109. 
eteree Pose LOLo. 
eo January ayeLO ke 


6 asipert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond (ed.), 
Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld and 
Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (2 vola., New York: 1934), Vol. I, 
318-19, Charles G. Finn Finney to Theodore Weld, July 21, 1836. 
Hereafter cited as Weld-Grimke Letters. 


“Tl tbid. 


iO 
the American Coloniz2tion Society for its failure to take 
a bold stand in favor of immediate areasay eta But 
in Finney's system anti-slavery was to remain secondary 
to evangelism. *” It was left to Theodore Weld and others 
that came under the influence of Finney. 

Much of the South was under the influence of the 
spirit of revivelism until it became obvious to many that 
the pee eens programs were challenging the very structure 
of Southern culture and society. Tne lergest Presbyterian 
vaper in the South was the Southern Religious Telegraph 
o Richmond, Virginia, a New School sheet. But it soon 
seemed that the new religious methods led to fanaticism, 
and, to the South, this meant abolitionism. After the 
General Assembly of 1837 cut off the four synods for doc- 
‘trinal errors, a "Circular Epistle" was issued explaining 


the reasons why it was necessary to take this action. "One 


28 
Emancipator, June 25, 1833. 


eachanies G. Finney, Memoirs (New York: A.S. Barnes, 
1876), 324. Weld-Grimke”’ Letters, I, 327-28, James A. Thome 
to Weld, August 6, 1836. Robert 8S. Fletcher, A History of 
Oberlin Collese from Its Founéation Through the Civil War 
(2ivols. ssOberlinj Ohio: OberliniCGollesey 1943), I, 144. 
McLoughlin, on. cite, 108. McLoughlin finds Finney's inter- 
est in anti-slavery coming not from his revivalism but from 
Joshus, Leavitt, the Tavvan brothers, and others who were 
following the lead of Garrison and the British Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


50parnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse, 15. 


idk 
of the most formidable evils of the vresent crisis," in- 
structed the Assembly, "is the wide-svread and ever rest- 
less svirit of Redicalism ...- It nas ... driven to extreme 
fanaticism the erent eruse of Revivels of Religion -- of 
Temperance -- and the Rishts of iene renee air ae of 
the Presbytery of Chorleston, South Corolina, who wns 2 
member of the Old School Convention of 1837 which worked out 
the plan for the exscindince of the four "offendins syne-: ," 


considered the enistle to nave been a condemnation: ..s20li- 


feria oe 


After the Assembly of 1857, the editor of the 
a2 


Charleston Observer, while snenkine of the division s2id: 


Troubles:.do not often come alone; 

with equal stride errors in doctrine 
of a multiform cherscter, irresularities 
in discipline indicating the peculia 
traits of fanaticism, and abolitionism 
of slevery have been wedded torether, 
end together have marched, till by 
their joint action they nave nearly 
comoleted the destruction of the 
Christian intercourse which once 
obtained betveen the North and the 
South. 


In 1834, a communicetion from North Csrolina avveared 


344 ssembly Minutes;, 1837520.) 507 


baw 


dai Rint to the South Carolina Charleston Obdserver, 
December 29, 1838. 


>> Gharleston Observer, August 26, 1837. 


i 
in the New York Evangelist conteining a comolaint that 
2 “eee a not “enforce the law of love without 
being suspected of favoring reat econ ice In answer to 
an inauiry from the Presbytery of Champlain in 1836 about 
revivals, William Plumer of the Presbytery of East Hanover, 
Virginia warned them: "There is a sorcery in fanaticism 
that 1s most cantivating .... When religious excitements 
make men vainglorious, and boastful, they are spurious. 
Nor can any confidence be placed in such as beget a spirit 


n25 


of fierceness and intolerant denunciation. A corresvondent 
to the Charleston Observer wrote thet "the Spirit of the ase" 
had adopted the maxim "that all men are created free and 
equal." It was "€riving at a proposition to unsettle 


20 The 


the existing state of our domestic relations." 
conservative New School vapver, The Philadelvhisn, vrinted 
a letter that sounded “Alarms About Revivals", and warned 
acainst "the fanaticism" that was "noised Arnaut Wee John 


Keeov, a New Measures man of the Western Reserve and western 


New York, in answering, the Journal and Telergravh of Hudson, 


DE spec York Evangelist, July 9, 1834. 


35,,etter to the Presbytery of Champlain, Avril 13, 
1835, in Charleston Observer, April 15, 1836. 


36 January 23, 1836. 


37New York Evangelist, May 18, 1833. 


2 
Ohio, informed the editor that if he meant "New Measures" 
resulted in "extravagance" and excessive enthusiasm he 
slandered these revivals by putting them down as the 
fruits of new measures." But he admitted things hed occurred 
"which wisdom and prudence ene nae 
In 1829 the Synod of Indiana nad asked the General 
Assembly to take strons action azainst human pondanes7* 
The Synod of Illinois followed with a similar request in 
1834, 40 and durins, the same year the Presbytery of 
Chillicothe called on the Assembly to bar all Serene cers 


from Ponmbnionta At the same time that the Assembly was 


| being pressed for action on the Southern institution, a 


2B tow York Evanscelist, October 12, 1833. John Keep 


was one of the principal anti-slavery advocates in the 
Western Reserve. See Barnes, Anti-Slavery Imoulse, 39. 


22Records of the Synod of Indiana, New School, I, 


1826-1845, 18-19, 22. 


4ORecords of the Synod of Illinois, New School, I, 
1831-1855, 45. Cincinnati Journal, December 17, 1835. 


+p eaby ber ian Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
John D. Shane Collection, 80888, "Memorial of the Presby- 
tery of Chillicothe to the General Assembly," April, 1834. 
The Presbyterian form of church government consists of 
several levels of church courts. The session is the gov- 
erning body of the congregation. All of the sessions 
within a district are united to form a presbytery. The 
presbyteries are combined to form a synod which usually 
follows state lines. The national Church body is called 
the General Assembly. 


14 
controversy was brewing concerning doctrine. But while 
the division of the Church in the name of doctrine was 


only three years away, much more concern was exvressed 


about the slavery ouestion. 2 Altnough the embryo of the 


principles of the "Act end Testimony," which provosed 


to abrogate the Plan of Union and charged doctrinal 
errors, took form in rursl Ohio near Cincinnati in 1834, 
the New School sheet, the Cincinnati Journal, was con- 
cerned only about the graveness of the emancipation con- 
aero. An earlier issue of the New York Evangelist 
mentioned the "Act and Testimony" as a vetition that 
would be laid before the Assembly of 1834, but slavery 
would be "more sewer tem The O14 School Presbytery 


of Chillicothe answered the "Act and Testimony" of 


42560: 6. Bruce Shanes, "Abolitionism and the 
Presbyterian Chureh Schism, 1837-1838," Mississivpi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXVI (December, 1oh0), 301-414. Elwyn 
AVASniithee TheeRo le tof stone Southeinethe Presbyterian 
Schism of 1837-1838," Church History (March, 1960), 44-61. 
Staiger concludes that "if it had not been for the develonp- 
ments concerning, slavery in the Assemblies of 1835 and 
1836, the break would never have occurred," p. 39. Smith 
says "the slavery-abolition issue did not cause the schism; 
but the South played a role of the utmost significance by 
giving the Old School the victory and assuring the continu- 
ance of a non-sectional Presbyterian denomination until the 
out-break of the Civil War." (p. 60). 


*2gincinnati Journal, August 2°, 1834. New York 
Evaneelist, September 20, 18354. 


“ew York Evangelist, April 5, 1834. 


LD 
Philadelvhia, May 26, 1834, with ea challenge that it was 
questionable "whether the advocates of any of the heresies 
enumerated in 'The Act and Testimony’ have done as much 
towards bringing the Word of God into disrevute ....-. as 


Presbyterians have done, in their efforts to make the Bible 


AS 


justify the sin of sleveholding." Thus, in 1834 the con- 


troversy over human bondage was a grave problem while the 

dispute over doctrine occupied 2a secondary vosition of 

concern in churen circles at least outside of Philadelpvhia. 
In 1835 the Synod of Western Reserve declared 


slavery "a sin against God, a high-handed trespass on the 


rights of ae ure In Michigan, declarations concerning 


slavery were adopted by the Presbyteries of Monroe and 


St. Josenvh; and the Synod of Michigan unenimously declared 
n47 


that holding man as property should "cease immediately. 


“ORIG. Galbraith, The History of the Chillicothe 
Presbytery; From Its Organization in 1799 to 1889 (Scioto 
Gazette Book and Job Co., Cincinnati, 1889), 128. 


46on10 Observer, November 5, 1835; Action on slavery 
was also taken in several judicatories in the Synod of 
Western Reserve. See Records of the Presbyteries of: Trum- 
bull, I, 1827-1847, (September 3, 18355), 221-25; Cleveland, 
I, 1830-1849 (September, 18355), 142. Liberator, July 11, 
1835: the Church of Austinburg, Presbytery of Grand River, 
denied slave-holders communione 


47 charles Noble, Thirty-Third Anniversary of the 
Monroe Presbytery (Monroe, Michigan: E.G. Morton, 1868), 5. 
Records of the Presbytery of St. Joseph, 1833-1848 (September, 
1835), 17- Records of the Synod of Michigan, I, 1831-1851, 
(October, 1835), 33. C4ncinnati Journal, December 17, 1835. 


16 

Several judicatories in the Northwest felt that the "sin" 
of human bondase should subject the vernetrators to the | 
discipline of the Sine In western New York, the Synod 
of Utica adonted strong resolutions arainst involuntary 
servitude."9 Since the General Assembly of 1834 had re- 
jected the petitions, in the South only the Presbytery of 
South Carolina felt called uvon to condemn the suvvort of 
abolitionism in some of the lower fcec aor laceen The "Act 
and Testimony" was largely disregarded, but the Presbytery 
of Fayetteville, Nortn Cerolina, warned its members to avoid 
any connection with the meeting on doctrinal errors that 
was to be held in Pittsburgh to consider the "Act and 
Testinony!.25 

In the General Assembly of 18355, the abolitionists 


were well represented. While there were reported to have 


*8onis position was taken by the Presbyteries of 
Indianavolis, Chillicothe, and the Synod of Illinois. See 
Records of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, I, 1831-1837, 
210. se necorass om tie. Synodsofell iinols pol 9el831-18555 64. 
Cincinnati Journal, May &, June 12, 1835. New York 
Evanrelist, June 6, 1835. Galbraith, ‘Om cuties 130% 


ie York Evancelist, June 6, 1835. 
-ORoston Recorder, May 22, 1835. 


5lNew York Evenzelist, May 2, 1835. 


oY. 
been only two known »bolitionists in the Assembly of 1834, 
Theodore Weld, a renresentrctive of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, found one-fourtn of the commissioners 
in the ronks of this body in 1835. Another arent said it 
looked “as if the Presbyterian Church were becoming an 


woe t the conservztives dominated 


abolitionist society. 
the Assembly. The anti-slavery memorials were referred to 
a committee, four-fifths of which, Garrison observed, were 
from the South.>> The report w7s rejected by the house and 
an interim committee was avvoointed to revort on slavery 


54 


in 1836% After the Assembly of 1835, the condemnation of 


abolitionism was fseneral throughout the South and the right 


5-emancivator, June,15, 1835. Weld to Elizur Wright, 
June 6, 1835, Weld-Grimke Letters, I, 224, 243-44. Barnes, 
Anti-Slaverv Imnulse, 94. | 


SW.P. Garrison and F.J. Garrison, William Lloyd 
Garrison, 1805-1879 (2 volsa; New York: Century Co., 1885- 
1889) sareea7Se Assembly Minutes, 1835, 472. The members 
were: Samuel D. Williamson, Presbytery of Winchester, 
Virginia; Thomas Clelland, Presbytery of Transylvania, 
Kentucky; Allen Gallaher, Presbytery of St. Charles, 
Missouri; James Hoge, Presbytery of Columbus, Ohio, but 
born and reared in Virginia; Thomas Elmes, not identified. 


244 asembly Minutes, 18355, 490. 


18 
of the Assembly to interfere with slevery was Busstioneas>- 


The Presbytery of Georgia "earnestly beseeched" the next 
Assembly "to beware what they do, lest they bring about, 

"in the church, the separation of the north from the 

south. "© The Synod of North Carolina had not considered 
the doctrinal controversy important enough to send delegates 
to the Old School Convention of ieeone! but now the Synod 
viewed the work of the abolitionists 2s "tending to in- 


terrupt or destroy all friendly intercourse between the 


58 


different sections of the union." The Synod of Virginia 


2S tThe following judicatories took this general 
stand: Synod of Georgia and South Carolina, Southern 
Religious Telegraph, October 9, 1835; Presbytery of 
Charleston Union, Charleston Observer, November 14, 1855; 
Synod of Alabama, Charleston Observer, November 21, 1835; 
Presbytery of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Walter B. Posey, The 
Presbyterian Church in the 01d Southwest, 1778-1838 
(Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1952), 80-81, citing 
Minutes of the Presbytery of Tuscaloosa, 1835-1843; Synod 
of West Tennessee, 1826-1849, Presbyterian Foundation, 
Montreat, North Carolina; Synod of Mississivpi, citing 
New Orleans Observer, December 12, 1835. 


>ochardeston Observer, November 14, 1835. New York 
Observer, December 5, 1835. 


Slwilliam H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Histori- 
cal and Biorravhical (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippencott, 1855), 
Series II, 504. 


¢inoinnati Journal, December 10, 1835. 


UNS 
had failed to suvport the "Act and Testimony" in 1835, 
and did not send delesates to the Convention of that yeare 
Its delegates consistently voted in suvport of the New 
School measures, but in the fall of 1835 Virginia vassed 
strong measures onnosing abolitionists.°” 
In the East, the Svnod of Philedelohia condemed 
abolitionists as "aritators of the nublic mind" who were 
“endansering the intesrity of the American union, and the 


pn, 060 This "Narrative on 


unity of the Presbyterian Chure 
+) i 4 arte . ‘ep 
the State of Relision” was written by Jonn Breckinridce, 
who was to take a lered in the exscindings of the four synods 
for doctrinal fallactes.  “Fheewresbviserint ot -Phiiece lobia 
printed an article from tne Philedelohia Inouirer concern- 
ing intelligence from Ricnmond, Virginia. The article made 


the voint that sbolitionists had set beck the cause of 


emancivation wnich was making great headwav before their 


Bore ope cite, 504. Assembly Minutes, 1855, 
431-35. C4ncinnati Journal, December 10, 1835. 


OO etre te. Journal, December lan 1855- 


Se eT Scasatcrn November 19, 1855. It was charged 
before the Presbytery of Huntingdon by an ebolitionist mem- 
ber of the Synod that the vaper had been passed by a "small 
vortion of the Synod at the dead of the last night of the 
session," (Emancivator, September 29, 1836). 


20 
Cirerrerence.ce As early 2s 1853 the New York Evangelist 
had ooserved the excitement in the Exst "at the bare pro- 


6 
posal of discussing the slevery auestion," 3 


end by 1835 

a rumor wes circulating among the conservatives of the 
Bast that the New School vlranned to cain ascendency by 
forcing tne sleveholders out of the church. "In this way," 
John Moody of the Presbytery of Csrlisle, Pennsylvania, | 
wrote confidentially to Joshua Wilson of Cincinnati, the 
reformers would "cain a majority in the Hoe Hines 

In western New York in the fell of 1835, the Pres- 

bytery of Genesee and the Synod of Utica adopted declara- 


tions against human sraraiegon ee In the Middle West more 


Sree eran November 26, 1855. 
O3yew York Evangelist, November 23, 1833. 


Oar ose Le Wilson Papers (Manuscript: University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois) VI, John Moody to Joshua L. 
Wilson, September &, 1835. 


O Siew York Observer, October 10, 1835. Zebpulon 
Crocker, The Catastrovhe of tne Presbyterian Church in 1837 
(New Heven: B. and W. Noyes, 1838), 65-66. Liberator, 
October 10, 18355. New. York Evangelist, October 20, 1835. 


ei 
66 
drastic action was taken. Chillicothe sent the nine 
resolutions adopted earlier to all vresbyteries, and sug- 
6 

gested joint action asainst slavery. i The Synod of Cin- 
cinnati passed resolutions denying communion to slave- 
holders, and straight way voted to remove Joseph Ce. 


Harrison, who occupied this stetus, from a church within 


68 


LESwoounis. In November of 1835, the New York Evange- 


list said, "The recent agitations have brought the true 

question to light. Is Slavery Sin? -- on this the whole 
matter turns, and here ... the Presbyterian Churches are 
to be tried and perhaps divided ee ineeraia 


During the spring meetings of 1836, the judicatories 


OO conde of the Synod of Ohio, Old School wis -o— 
1856, II, 94. John Robinson, The Testimony and Practice 
of the Presbyterian Church in Reference to American Slavery 
(Cincinnati: John D. Thorpe, 1852), 48-49. Crocker, op. 
cit., 66. Action was taken by the Presbyteries of Detroit 
and Portage during the autumn of 1835 and spring of 1836. 
See Records of the Presbytery of Portage, 1818-1843, III, 
59; Records of the Presbytery of Detroit, 1828-1840, I, 
ae 9 178-79. 


67 Joshua L. Wilson Papers, VI, Letter from the Pres- 
bytery of Chillicothe to the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
December 24, 1835. 


68gsncinnati Journal, December 17, 1835. Southern 
Religious Telegravh, January 8, 1836. See Records of the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, New School, 1835-1843, I, 13, 
188; Philadelphian, Januery 14, 1836; Wilson Papers, VI, 
Joseph C. Harrison to Wilson, November 4, 1835. 


OoNow York Rvanae lt st eaNovenpernclmmraae 


2 
of the South moved to a more determined Basin Slavery 
We Saoronounced@avclvil anstitution over which the Church 
had no authority. Commissioners were instructed to 
withdraw if 2cetion were taken on the cuestion of human 
bondage or to consult with other Southern delerstes 3s to 
the course to be nursued. /° 

The Southern Presbyterie2n relisious journsls had 
already set the pace for the South. A corresvondent to 
the Southern Christian Herald advised: the South "ought 
no longer to suffer our feelinss to be h>rassed and our 
Christian intesrity auestioned by fanatics." The editor 
added, "There is nothing that we believe more firmly than 
that the Subject of slavery will divide the General 
Assembly." Secession w2s vreferred to ansry pesetonG 
The next issue of the Charleston Observer printed this 
letter and echoed the opinion that "the next General 


nie 


Assembly ee. will be the last. After the vresbyteries 


10 iesagets SEUSS of Rear Union, New York Observer, 
Avril 23, 1836; Cincinnati Journal, April 28, 1836. Pres- 
bytery of Hopewell, Georgia, Charleston Observer, Avril 
16, 1836; Southern Religious Telegraoh, May 6, 1836; 
Dipenecon June 11, 1836; New York Observer, April aO5 
1836; Birney, American Churches, 38. Presbytery of Lex- 
ington, Virginia, Southern Religious Telegravoh, May 27, 
1836. Synod of Virginia, Cincinnati Journal, June 8, 
1836; St. Louls Observer, June 23, 1836. 


‘Srsnaseerea Christian Herald, (Columbia, South 
Carolina), February 3, 1836. 


T2cnarleston Observer, February 13, 1836. 


at 
nad adopted the advanced position in the spring of 1836, 
the Southern Religious Telerranvh oovserved that these senti- 
ments exoressed "the views and principles that orevail «eee. 


in all our churches."’? this unity had been secured "with- 


out concert," added the Charleston Observer. "Both varties 


will make an effort to secure the cooperation of our 
Southern delegates on other ouestions than those which we 
are most deeply interested bv noldins out such expectations 


23 will not be fully realized in the event of giving those 


74 


cuestions priority," continued the editor. "Gradualism 


was no better than immediatism,™ warned the Charleston Ob- 


server. !? A correspondent followed with fifteen reasons 


why the South should withdraw; all concerned slavery; doctrine 
76 


w2s not mentioned. 


aca Yori BvancelisteeApraiese, 18567 


aachanieeaen Observer, Avril 23, 1836. The New 
York Evanselist saw evidence thet "the Philadelohia Party" 
and the "Slavery Party" would "coalesce on the logrolling | 
principles, and by elective affinity." (Presbyterian, 
Avril 30, 1836; New York Evengelist, Avril 30, 1836. 


T3cited by Cincinneti Journal, April 28, 18635. The 
Southern Religious Telegraph, printed this with avvarent 
approval, Avril 8, 1836. 


One York Evangelist, May 28, 1836. The Philadel- 
vhian concluded that the Southern press, because of slavery, 
was ta Pris the alarm for a war on the Assembly. (March 3, 
URS oleye : 


24 

The Buffalo Svectator, speaking for the New England 
party, called for en end to “ecclesiastical hostilities" 
go the Church could devote itself to "the promotion of 
truth and righteousness."!! The Philadelohian optimistically 
observed that "fears and surmises once were entertained 
that New School and Anti-Slavery, Old School and pro- 
slavery would form the dividing line. But such avprehen-~ 
sions are groundless. Some of the fiercest ovvosers of 


n78 "Nothing," said the Western 


Slavery are Old School men. 
Presbyterian Herald, a spokesman for conservatives at 
Louisville "could be more unfortunate than divided counsels 
among ortnodox Presbyterians at the present crisis."'? 
The Boston Recorder, looking on from the side-line, pointed 
tomtne darficultysot findine 2 dividing Line. "In order 

to answer the purposes, it must run through the midst of 


Synods, Presbyteries, churches, families, dividing the Old 


Tl pyiladelohian, February 25, 1836. 
2 ate March 3, 1836. 


I o4ted by the Presbyterian, February 18, 1857. 


aD 


School members from the New, and the abolitionists from 


their Saye 


But the ontimists of the New School had counted on 
the neutrality of the Princeton Biblical Revertory. For- 
merly occuvying a moderate position in the doctrinal dis-~ 
pute, it now echoed the sentiments of the South by declar- 
ing that "slaveholding is not necessarily sinful." The 
opinion that "slaveholding is itself a crime emcee 
to produce the division of all ecclesiastical bodies .... 
Christ and His Apostles never denounced slavenolding as a 


nol 


crime. Elijah Lovejoy was later to charge thet the Re- 


vertory had sranted divine sanction for slavehnoldins. 
A reorint of the article was circulated among the members of 
the Generel Assembly of 1836.0" In the South the Revertoryv 


w2s given credit for changing the northern judicatories 


, 


from Anti-slavery to theoretical oro-slavery men. 


8065 tea in the Philadelvhina Observer, November 10, 


1836. 


81 
Biblical Revertorv, VIII, No 2 (Avril, 1836), 


Ett sme? ee 


Sore nera hone Aurust 24, 1837, quoting the Alton 
Observere 
83southern Religious Telesrann, June 17, 1836. 


Scnseely September 8, 1837. 


26 
This article wes written by Cherles Hodre, a vro- 


fessor at Princeton, wno wis to take a vrominent voairt in 


85 


the doctrinal division. This was 2 radical deve2rture 


from the vosition of the Revertorv in 1833 when it vrinted 
Robert J. Breckinridse's unsigned article on abolition in 
which the vosition was taken "thet slavery was criminal" 


and "it ought, therefore for this and a thousand other 


86 
reasons, to be abolished." Althourh the Revertory had 


87 


Geocsei tne = Acts=encd Testimony! "in 163452 year later it 


was to discover thet a union hed taken place “between the 
Roateé bustling fanaticism of the New Measures and the 
refined intellectual abstrrections of the New TR ck Lae 
This discovery was reflected in the changing attitude 


toward the Southern institution. A correspondent to the 


SP caries Journal, vulyeS, 1050. elm "a Letter to 


tne Presbytery of Chillicothe, John Rankin says Samuel 
Miller told him he wrote the articles. A.A. Hodge, The 
Life of Chirles Hodge (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Eee 464. Charles Hodge to J.C. Backus, December 28, 
1860. 


86 


Biblical Repertory, V, No. 3 (July, 1833), 298. 
87Philadelvhian, October 23, 1834-6 


88piblical Repertory, VII (October, 1835), 656. 


oT 

Presbyterian warned that the New England party was deter- 
mined to press the ouestion of humen bondare. This would 
leave the “orthodox brethren in the embrace of a New School 
majority." For what other reason did the reformers "depvre- 
cate controversy and division on account of the great doc- 
trine of the Bible, and yet agitate, and invite, and provoke 
controversy and division on the subject of slavery2t 2 The 
Christian Herald echoed 2 warning, thet Southern secession 
would leave the northern "orthodox" in a decided minority, 
so that the triumoh of heresy would be "more complete and 
orobably final. "9° 

In the heart of the conservative country, the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, sent out a "Pastoral 
Letter" which warned against division. Citing Corinthians 


I, 3, it ouoted a passases “2 


There is among you envying 
and strife. and division, are veo carnal sean elaere 1a 
no temper of mind against wnich Christians ought more 
incessantly to be on their guard than the one just 
namea. "91 

Sopresbyterian, April 23, 1836. 


shee 90pittsburgh Christian Herald, March ll, April 1, 
1836. 


Jpnesbuterian, May 7, 1836. 


28 
But with the vassage of six months, and with assurance 
that division would come along doctrinal lines instead 


of because of slavery, the judicatory did an about face. 


"It is our firm conviction," resolved the Presbytery, "that 


there are ministers connected with the General Assembly 


wno hold error" end "they ousht to be separated from 


w 


USe They called for an orthodox Convention similar to 


2 
that of 1835.” In New Jersev, the New Secnool Presbytery 


of Montrose adovted stronr resolutions arseinst slevery, 


while the conservative Presbytery of New Brunswick declored 


"5 civil and not an ecclesiesticel relation" 


Thor 


slavery 
with which the church had “no risht to interfere. The 
Synod of New Jersey, dominrted by the Old School, .»vroved 
the vosition of New Brunswick but refused to an>rove the 
netion of Montrose."92 The First Presbytery of New York 
found it "highly inexpedient for the next General Assembly ... 
to adopt any measure whetever touchine the couestion of 

mar ice October 22, 1836. 

New York Evancelist, May 28, 1836. 
Carre terian, Maye, 1836» 


2 Records of the Svnod of New Jersey, 1835-1847 
(October 30, 1836), 7. 


ae 

slavery." At the some time it defe ted 2 move to hrve 
the Assembly drop the chreree of doctrinal error a-sinst 
Albert Barnes, a New School Rees Before the Assembly 
of 1836, the Presbyterian returned with a finel warning 
making the position of the South clear: Discussion of 
slavery w2s contrery to "the exemvle and teachines of 
Christ and his Atostles .... It is imposaibde. toseuter mic 
subject without immedistely interferinr with the »volitics 
of the lana."o7 

Followins the selection by the Assemodly in 1855 of 
the interim committee on sloverv, the chneirman, Samuel 
Miller, drew uv a series of resolutions and mailed them to 
the other committee members. Jonn Witherspoon of Camden, 
South Carolina, resnonded in conciliatory lancuaze. Later 
in the year he wrote, "The spirit of hostility to any action 
by the Assembly ... has greatly increased .e.. It will 
require sre2t orudence to vrevent a division. No revort 
based on comoromise will PRR ES James Hoge, a committee 
member, wrote from Columbus, Ohio, "It would be best to make 
no revort." If the ouestion w2s agitated the whole Souther 

225 a Sai Apr) 1250, LoeGe 
"ltpid., May 14, 1836. 


oO ee Miller, The Life of Samuel Miller (Philadel- 
phias: Claxton, Remsenand, Haffelfinger, 1G690).9 Ll eeo5-96. 


30 
delegation would vrobablv "rise up as one man and leave 
the Assembly," warned see ee 

When the Assembly of 1836 met, the majority of the 
committee on slavery reoorted that it was "not expedient to 
take any ‘enernse order in relntion to this subject." A 
Minority revort was mode by James Dickey of Chillicothe. 

It confirmed the action of 1818 and called on the Assembly 
to work to abolish Sree te The question was set aside 
in order to take uy the crse of Albert Barnes. Only one 
Southern delegate voted for eee and the dele- 
sates from the Presbyteries of East and West Hanover with 
several others walked out of the Mee ereta ius John 
Witherspoon, moderator of the Assembly, in a series of un- 
Sigsned letters to the Cnarleston Observer, gave his views 
concerning developments. "I can see nothing to seve the 
church from a division," he said Sear, after the Assembly 

2 2usiier, oD. Cit., 296-97. 

100; ssembly Minutes, 1836, 248-50. 
DeevCuh as C. Stoney (ed.), Autobiosraphical Notes 


and Reflections by Thomas Smyth (Charleston, South Garo- 
InereWolicer wevanse  andooOcewold co... 1914), 157.6 


102coodell, op. cit., 154-55; New York Evangelist, 
December 12, 1840. 


Ee yk 
was organized. 19 "The house is divided, and I fear cannot 
stand," said a corresvondent to the Southern Religious 


Telecraph. 104 The Cincinnati Journal saw the Assembly as 
nlO5 


"secretly heaving toward a ruoture. Already it was re- 


vorted "a strong bill was in the hands of a committee to 


n 06 "The crisis is tremen- 


LOT 


dissolve the General Assembly. 


dous," azreed the New York Journal of Commerce. Laer cages 


that such another Assembly will never meet but once asain: 


and then only ... to separate," said 2a correspondent to the 
Southern Religious Meee rere 

The Southern delegates held a caucus 2s vlanned. 
"Panaticism of the wildest and most reckless character 


abound in the body," wrote Georse Payne of West Hanover, 


but a convention of Soutnern delegates had passed resolutions 


Sch at eect Observer, June 11, 1836. The same 
letters addressed to Thomas Smyth apoeared in Smyth's Auto- 
biographical Notes, Letters and Reflections, 155-58. 


LY Son there Religious Telezraph, June 10, 1836. 


10 | 
Deb wiecna ore) Journal, dune 9, 1836. 


Oe Scitnenh Religious Telecravh, June 10, 1836. 


1071 sberator, JUNG Loy Lodo. 


1085..thern Religious Telerravh, June 24, 1836. 
Foote, ove cite, 505-506. 


bye 

that they would decline the suthority of the Assembly if 
2ction were taken on the Southern institution. They 
drew uv resolutions to supstitute for those before the 

109 
housee The Philanthrovist revorted thet the "clerical 
eolcusedimedm form ivet the cheating Of Che S Lave. sn. aS 
this sleve holdine Christianity? Whet mockery } "410 The 
Southern resolutions were vresented by John McElnenny of 
the Presbytery of Lexington, Virginiee The "General Assembly 
have no authority to assume or exercise jurisdiction," 
concluded the resolution. While it w2s under considers- 
tion, James Hore introduced 2 resolution »vostoonins consider- 
ation of the slsvery euestion. Hore's resolution was 
vreceded ov 2 vresamble to the effect that the Church oucht 
not to assume jurisdiction bindins the "conscience." These 
were sdovted as senor-te do achaaee es 

On the -fternoon thet the Assembly adjourned, the 
ortnodox commissioners hed a conference and 2 policy of 


severation or division was the decision. After this meeting, 


1O2onarleston Observer, June 11, 1856. Birney, ov. 
-, The American Churches, 35. Fourth Annual Renort 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society (New York: 1837), 
66-67. New York Evangelist, December 12, 1840. 


110pniianthrovist, July 15, 1836. 


lll assembly Minutes, 1836, 271-72. New York Observer, 


June 4) 183609 New York Evancelist, June 4, 1836. i 


oe, 
John Withersvoon is said to hnve remarked: "The die is 
Lek 
Gast ethe. oliren oo eetompendiy toed. In September a 


svecial committee of ten members issued a "Circulsr on 


WLLs 


Errors. In January and aeain in Maren. of 1837, this 


same group issued - call for 2n orthodox convention for the 
ourpose of outtine “an end to those contentions, which have 


for yeers agitated our church, by removing the causes in 


nll4 


which they originate. The committee was made uv of 


members from the East. Committee members John M. Krebs, and 
W.W. Phillivs, of the First Presbytery of New York, had 
voted for the resolutions that their judicatory had adovted 
in April, 16364) 40. the effecs that Sintemtercrcom, uu mecie 
prosverity of the wnole south was more to be denvlored by 

an evanzelical svirit than the voresent existence of 


slavery. "115 Hugh Auschincloss, another committee member, 


les ra H. Gillett, A History of the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of America (2 vols.; Philadel- 
note.e Staiger, loce cit., 402. Following this meeting, 
Withersvoon wrote Lyman Beecher that "it needs but the 
lifting of 2 finger" to brine civiaioneabounweand 1b at 
will vromote the peace of the church, it shall be done." 
Charles Beecher, Autoociography, Corresvondence, etce of 
Lyman Beecher (2 vols., New York: Harper and Brothers, 
LEOS etl oc. 


113 presbyterian, September 17, 1836. Southern Religious 
Telegrapn, Sevtember 25, 1836. 


Ll4brnesb terian, January 21, Maren ll, 1857. See 
Cincinnati Journal, Sevtember 19, 1856. 


1l5presbyterian, April 30, 1836. 


34 
was present at the Presbytery meeting but avvarently left 
before the vote w2s taken. Two others, James Elroy and 
James Lenox, alongs with Phillivs, were signers of the pro- 
test racainst the removal of a vhrase from the revort 
adonted by the Assembly of 1836. This deletion declered 


many of the svolitionist memorials and speeches to be 


nL16 


"highly abusive and disorderly. George Potts, also one 


of the committee, was a member of the Board of Trustees 


which hnd recently trensferred over $130,000 of the Church's 


ibahye 


funds from northern to southern securities. This wes 


invested in Southwestern banks where the unprecedented 


brisimess of domestic slave trade offered profitable 


" 


118 
returns. "It would neardlv seem pnprudent, concluded 


Bruce Steiger, "to agitete for abolition of the very 


institution upon which Southern prosperity devendea. "119 


16y ow York Observer, June 18, 1856. Nota single 
signer of the protest against the deletion was from the West. 


117 assembly Minutes, 1836, 305-307; 1837, 517. In 
1835 avvroxim>tely £96 ,000 was transferred from northern 
investments to southern bank stock vaying 8% to 10% 
interest, and "Yielding an increase of annual income of 
2,660." In 1836, ¢25,000 more was transferred, and in 
1837, still moree 


118, odell, Op. Cit., 154. 


119staiger, loc. cit., 403. See Goodell, Slavery 
and Anti-Sleverv, 154, note. 
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Another member, John Brec’sinridre, was the autnor 
of the Declarntion of the Synod of Philrdelphia condemning 
* ; ve O i rr : 
SDOLLb Yon sm, and the son-in-law of Samuel Miller, who 
wes takine an active part in #nneasins the South and 
purcing tne Church of the four synods on doctrinal srounds. 
Breckinridc-e was to issue still another attack on 7boli- 


tel In the 


tionism with which he associnted New Scnoolism. 
fall of 1837 after the sencrsation, still another member, 
Freneis Me Borland wo cis SeCr et Oe ere amo 
Educetion, attended . meeting of the Synod of Vircinie. 

He snoke there of the "disorders" in the exscinded synods. 
A corresvondent to the Philedelnhi2 Observer wrote: "The 
stotement of Mr. M'Fsrlend ... hed crest influence" and 
many hed voted to sust2in the Assembly because of his 


statement. "Much of the feelins now existing in Virginia 


ae 


on the subject of slevery is to be trniced wholly to the 
belief thet by sustaining the action of the Assembly, they 


shall rid themselves of the Anti-slevery influence of the 


North. wt26 


After the Assembly of 1536, it was a foregone 


120 
See footnote No. 51, pese 19. 


1é" Presbyterian, April 8, 1837. 


cy 
see philadelniia Observer, November 23, 1837. 
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COnCIUSi on win the Sout thateacme—-solution mist »be found to 
‘Snir dissension in the church over human bondase. 
the end was avreed on, the deod-te nroceeded concerning the 
meanse A corresnondent to the Southern Relisious Telerranh 
concluded that the next meetine of the Assembly should be 
PhOre une DuUPrDOse Of iseparation, -Southco tothe sSouthswould be 
free of "the scoffs and taunts ... end excommunications 


nes 


Poona Led GuLons OTmtnie sAnOl Tian wetsie An answer to 


this letter maintained thst a senaration should not come 
until "4t be ascertained whether the northern church will 


not yeild the sround, that slavery is not, in itself 


wle4 


sinful. The Charleston Obdserver remarked that the 


South wrs united in doctrine and in respect to “local 


5 


imsecetuttons." Geosravhic division, nowever, would tiake 
abolitionism leh: rife" and "more extended" for "vindicertors 
beyond the separating line would be fewer then they now 


are, "te5 The Southern Relirious Telesraph, a paver suvpvorting 


les southern Religious Telerranh, June 24, 1836. 
Charleston Observer, July 2, 1836. New York Evanrelist, 
ApeGivie tise Ikseier 


Dee ant ner Religious Telesraon, July 8, 1636. 


se ocharleston Observer, July 2, 1836. Southern 
Christian Herald, July 29, 1846. The New York Evangelist 
maintained that the record showed the South was not so 
united in the Assembly of 1836. See the issue of July 16, 
LO DOr. 


aT 


the doctrinal liberals, favored ea geosranhical division. t@° 


The Presbyterian answered that the New Scnool, North and 
South, was trying to secure a sectional sevaration. "Let 
the orthodox in their united strength onpose the enemies 

of our church," it continued, "and in case of a division let 
them constitute one varty; subsesuent arransements could 
then be made which would be mutually satisfactory both to 


nle7 


the South and the North. A correspondent, signed 


"Baxter," agreed with the sugcestion for "arrangements." 


"So long as our orthodox brethren 2t the north let the sub- . 
ject of slavery alone, we have no right to sevarate from 
them «e.. I believe there must be a division," he added, 


al28 


but it "must be upon doctrine and discipline. The 


Southern Christian Herald concurred, agreeing with the 
Presbyterian and the Charleston Observer that e ceogravhic 


division would increase abolitionist activity at the (rain 


12605 40a in the New York Evangelist, July 16, 1836. 
Vie ister eel JULVee jee LOoo. 
128 


Southern Christian Herald, July 29, 1836. 


129tpid.; Presbyterian, July 23, 1836. 


38 
A correspondent to the Nashville American Presbyterian 
observed that an orthodox Assembly could be formed "with 
scarcely a spice of abolitionism .... It is a matter of 


sratification ... to kmow that by delivering ourselves 


150 
from new schoolism we also set clesr of sbolitionism." ? 


cr 


During the autumn of 1836, the Soutnern judicatory 
maintained the vosition that slavery wrs a civil institution 
over which the Church had no authority. They stood determined 


to withdraw if the subject were discussed, but they now took 
Age t 


uv the cause of doctrine. The Synod of North Carolina 


denounced human bondarce but also defended doctrine. The 


150 Presb terian, October 7, 1836; Southern Reliscious 
Telesraph,) October. 7',-1856. 


13h a ction was taken in this vein by the following 
judicatories: Presbytery of Harmony, South Carolina, 
Charleston Observer, Novembder 12, 1836; The Friend of Man, 
November 8, 1836. Synod of South Carolina and Georsciz, 
Charleston Observer, December 10, 1836. Presbvtery of 
Cherleston Union, Charleston Observer, November 25, 1636. 
Presbytery of Bethel, North Caroline, Presbvterian, November 
19, 1856. Presbytery of Concord, North Gnroline, Cherleston 
Observer, November 5, 1836; Foote, on. cit., 506. Synod 
of North Carolina, New York Observer, December 10, 1836. 
Presbytery of West Lexington, Kentucky, Southern Religious 
Telecravh, November 4, 1836. Presbytery of West Henover, 
Virginia, Southern Religious Telegrann, November 11, 1836. 
Synod of Virginia, Soutnern Religious Telerraoh, November 7, 
"1836. Presbytery of South Carolina, Southern Christian 
Herald, October 28, 1836. 


39 
Synod had not considered tne doctrinal controversy imnortant 
enough to send delegntes to the convention of 1855, but in 


the autumn of 1836 it emerred as the stalwart defender of 


the true doctrine.!>* Although Virginia had failed to 


1 


support the “Act and Testimony,” or to send delesntes to 


155 and its commissioners voted 


the convention fon} is wise 
persistently in suvnort of the New School measures in the 
Assembly of 1836,154 it now voted unanimously for the "Act 
of the Virginia Synod" which combined abolitionism and 
doctrinal soundness in a series of measures on Renee ieee 
In December, 1836, a corresvondent wno w2s 3. member of the 


Synod of South Csrolina and Georria informed the Presbyterian 


136 
that 211 the South was no conservativee ? Bye ADmilese by, 


oe York Observer, December 10, 1836. Foote, 
OO. Cite, 504. 


13? 


Los econ Minutes, 1789-18355, 431-35. 


Foote, op. cit., 504. 


15 New York Observer, November 26, 1836. 


TG nA ene Lenten December 17, 1836. 
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the editor observed thet "a vrodigious reaction had 
swevt the South." This section would "act hzrmoniously 
and energetically with the 014 School brethren," he 
concluded." The Charleston Observer and the Southern 


Christian Herald had come out for united action through a 


Ren enone 


frieetnenauLumy Ol1 Loo and toe soring, of 1837, .the 
number of resolutions and vrayer concerts in ovvosition to 
Slavery increased in the judicatories of western New 


York.1?? In the Middle West drastic measures were adooted 


to remove slavery from the Presbyterian Churene The 


13’ presbyterian, April 15, 1837. 
Speen ton ient February, 1057 -« 


12 Resolutions were edonted by the following judica- 
tories: Synod of Geneva, New York Evanselist, November 5, 
1836, Presbytery of Londonderry, New York Evangelist, June 
yee loo, rresoytery Of OLserOs— Libera tor,, June 2, 1637; 
Presbytery of Genesee and Presbytery of Buffalo, Liberator, 
March 31, 1837; Presbytery of Ontario, New York Observer, 
Merch 4, 1837; Presbytery of Delaware, New York, the Presby- 
tery of Anrelica, and the Presbytery of Montrose, New York 
EVAnneri st. JUno. 10." loo, > 


140 the following “Judicentories took setion in ovposi- 
tion to slavery: Presbytery of Ottawa, Illinois: Nethum 
Gould, "Manuscript History of the Otteaws Presbytery" 
(Virginia Librory, McCormick Theological Seminary), 21. 
Presbytery of Palestine, and the Presbytery of Alton, 
Illinois: Theodore Norton, History of the Presbvterian 
Gnurch in themotete= or LVitnols’ (2 vols.; St. Louis: W.Ss. 
Bryan, 1879), I, 245-46; Records of the Presbyterv of Alton, 


Al 
Presbytery of Ottawa, T]linois felt thaw the giolid ina ot 
men 2s property oucht to be “immeiintely revented," and the 


Svnod of Illinois ruled thet sleveholders who trested men 


141 


28 property should be denied fellowshiv. The Presby- 


teries of Srlem, Indians, and Chillicotne, Grand River,. end 
Cincinnati, Ohio, felt thet slevenolders should be denied 
communion in the Church, »nd acted accordingly. In its 
ruling thet ministers could be questioned to determine 
their views on sleverv, Cincinnati was sust.ined bv the 
Synod which followed this un by recuestinge that Sead 


e2tories under its ch=ree concur in vetitioning the Assembly 


1836-1850, 16; New York Evanvelist, June 10, 1837, Presbytery 
of Trumbull, Ohio: Liberator, October 29, 1856. Records 
of the Presbytery of Grand River, Ohio, 1856-1849, II, 24. 
Presbytery of Medina, Ohio: New York Evanselist, June 10, 
1837. Records of the Presbytery of Salem, Indiane New 
School, 1824-1840, 1, 236: Cincinneti Journal, May 11, 1837; 
New York Biansel iat: June 10, 1837. Presbytery of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohios Galbraith, oo. eee 138. Presbytery of 
Cincinnati and the Synod of Ohio: Cincinnati Journal, 
November 17, 1836; New York Observer, December 10, 1856; 
Emencipator, November 17, 1836. Records of the Synod of 
Ohio, O1d School, 1828-1856, II, 107. Records of the 
Presbytery of Detroit, 1828-1840, I, 230-34. Records of 
the Synod of Michigan, 1835-1841, I, 50. Records of the 
Presbytery of Detroit, 1828-1840, I, 230. 

141 sould, O00. Citeszele, Records: of the Siynode on, 
Illinois, 1831-1855, New School, 85. 
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to declere "unworthy of the fellowship of the church" 
all who were guilty of atuvashiata 4 5 In contrast the 
Presbyteries of Richland, Ohio, and Blairsville, Pennsylvanie, 
refused to take action concerning the Southern institution 
since it would not serve a good urea 

Before the Convention and the Assembly of 1837, 
added assurances were given of the soundness of the Old 
School on slavery. The moderates of Princeton took fvear 
stand with the conservatives of the East. In Ausust, 1836, 
a letter from Archibald Alexander, a professor at Princeton, 
to ©. CG. Jones of the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia was made vublic. Alexander assured the South that 
christianizing the Negroes did not alter their status as 
slaves or destroy "the right of selling them again at 
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pleasure. In April, 1837, John Breckinridre, soon to 


become a professor at Princeton, eddressed a letter to the 


14 eRecords of the Presbytery of Grand River, 1836- 
1849, II, 24. Records of the Presbytery of Salem, 1824- 
Pomme We SOCLOGI lent sie 50 4) GA LORAT UguiOD on Cit eryeoO-~ 
Cincinnati Journal, November 17, 1836. New York Observer, 
December 10, 1836. 


Eo ens of the Presbytery of Richland, 1833-1841, 
Loy 4s mero bebureheChrietian Herald, iNopenin CE AaG ober 


144¢narleston Observer, August 13, 1836. 
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Presbyterian, concerning the djoctrinal controversy. The 
chief abettors of nbolitionism "make common cause in almost 
all the great ouestions of doctrine, order, and organization 
which now disturb ... our church," he said. Assurances 
were given to the South, and he eovealed to the Nortn to 


145 


exclude the question of slevery from the Assembly. In 
May followed the publication of a letter from Samuel Miller 
to John McElhenny of the Presbytery of Lexington, Virginia. 
Miller expressed belief that "a large majority" of the - 
Church would "frown on the conduct" of the abolitionists, 
and "refuse to take another step in concurrence with a 


n 146 The editor of the 


course so demented and destructive. 
New York Evancelist was later to observe that "all the 
delezates from those presbyteries which used to go heart 
and nand with tne New School, such as Charleston, Hanover, 
etce, are now all united under the other banner. The 
elaborate defence of slavery by the Princeton sentlemen has 


4 
therefore not been oct ats tf 


1 
en ea eA art PNeigihibis 4 dtemis ee 
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Cherleston Observer, May 6, 1837. 


New York Evanrelist, May 27, 1837. 


Ad 

May 13, 18357, om the second day of the 01d School 
Convention, the question of human bondaze was ovenly dis- 
cussede Robert J. Breckinridse considered it unfortunnte 
that the southern delerates had come to the Convention in 
this crisis and asked for a chanre of vrincipvle 2s the 
DrirosOfetneir eldaaHe ws “acainst antroducine the Bub iect 
in the Convention or Assembly." He would lay no new burden 
on them but they should not ask to unsay what their fathers 
had said. He stood on the action of the Assembly of 1816 
Bcmmanuet oi) teebiitmoted) odo" werkt! OO fap "Leove the 


question untouched," summed uv the position of Thomas Smyth 


of the Presbytery of Chrrleston Union. Let the subject 


"rest untouched," echoed William Plumer of the Presbvtery 


of East Hanover. He e2ve seventeen reasons why the Assembly 
Snould consider the Southern institution bevend its 
jurisdiction. If the Assembly declrred slavery a sin 

the South would witndraw. Georre Baxter of the Presbytery 


Q 
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of West Hanover, Vireinia, concurred with Plumer. S226ter 


Le ou York Observer, May 20, 1837; Cincinnati 


DOUMTIC le Umer 


Lop aebhervati May 20, 1857; New York Observer, 
Mey 20, 1837; Charleston Observer, June 3, 18357; Southern 
Christianenerpildieruneco.fG 47. 


45 
loter told students 2t Union Theolovical Semineorv, in 
Richmond, thit he went to the convention so that he misht 
feel the vulse of the northern sbolitionists of the ortnodox 


150 


narty ,» and concluded that by getting rid of the New 


Scnool ae thév would also ret clerr of auouneeenaeie 
Like Plumer, who had recently been accused by the 2bolition- 
ists of trvine to apprehend his run-away sleve, Bexter had 
meade the switch from the New to Old School after the rise 
of abolitionisme The Southern delesstes hid been among the 
most pores in the convention, and it was voiced sublichy 
leter by members of the convention that the "Philadelphia 
Junto .«e- hed sold their influence to Plumer and other 
members of the 5 Sate alia On Mey 13, Breckinridse wrote his 
wife: "Tne Southern members want us to say thines in favor 
of Slavery which are both false end imvossible, and seem 
resolved to press it.t195 The same day, however, a committee 
hed been selected to draw uD resolutions for consideration 

Seon alent (eyek) “eek 4 Slee 

151ipia. ,°70; Charleston Observer, August 26, 1837. 

152papers of the Breckinridce Family, 1752-1904, XC, 
(Library of Congress), Henry Svies to Robert J. Breckin- 
ridse, January 27, 1941: hereafter cited 2s the Breckin- 
ridge Paperse See Beecher, Autobiography, II, 428. 


153 Breckinridge Papers, LXXIV. Robert J. Breckinridge 
to Sophy Breckinridge, May 13, 1837. 


16 
of the convention. W.H. Foote of Virsinia, one of the 
committee members, reveals tnat Miller, though not 2 committee 
member, aided in consultation and his recommendations and 


154 


revisions of the list of errors were accepted. Before 
adjourning, the Convention adopted a resolution that "slavery 
shall not be aritnted or discussed in the ... ensuing General 
Assembly."+55 

19) tHe Assembly of 1837, the house accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee on Bills and Overtures to 


EO AO are 


lay the subject of human bondare on the table. 
of the New York Evanrelist pointed out that the committee 
was composed of members wno were residents or netives of 
slave semesie The question ws brought before the house 
on two other occasions. Plumer made a sveech in which he 
TULsCKeCdmiUnemsOinei tao tanaticisam., lt must be met or “it 
158 


will ruin our nation," he said. Plumer's sveech wes 
characterized as "designed to excite the South to vote as 
one man asainst tnose synods fexscinded synods] » because 


sos moote | (ODew od Uerls ee oS 


Damn eae American Churches, 33-6 
Leeann Minutes, 1837, 478-79. 
| iNewaonl Evanzelist, May 27, 1837. 


Pe rhiladeluhia Observer, July 20, 1837% 


AT 
° 
they had dared to ovvose southerm slavery. "1°97 Blijeh 
Love joy claimed "the leading men on both sides" were laboring 


"to conciliate the South" and make "concessions on the 


nL60 


subject of slavery. Concerning that institution, the 


Illinois Observer concluded th7t "some of our leeding 


brethren at the Exst heve been disvosed to temvorize and 


aor 
resort to exnedients of humen wisdom." The attempt of 


Nathan S. Beman of the Presbytery of Troy, New York, to get 


the petitions on slevery reed on the floor was quickly 

162 
suopressede The Assembly then issued n "Circular Letter" 
which pointed to fanaticism and r-dicalism as “the most 


formidable evils of the Bt cnissee When the exscinded 


synods and other New School judicatories held the Auburn 
Convention later that year, thev ssgreed that there had been 


en “epidemic of redicelism" thet hed swent the whole country. 


12 Gancinneati JOUrNAl, June los) Looe 


160 ton Observer cited by Emancivator, Aurust 24, 
18373" Philadelohia Observer. July 20,0 ose: 

tO To tadelonie Observer, July 20, 1837; Southern 
Christien Herald, July 28, 1837. 


1O2 ner leaton Ooserver, Aucust 26, 1837. 


163.0 ssembly Minutes, 1837, 502-508. 
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But it hed been "prayerfully resisted" in the exscinded 
nl64 | 


synods anda " 


hod vassed away. 
Althourn slo -erv was not menticned in tne exscindinr 

sets, oninions were soon current tnat it w-s -2t the 

heart of the ceuses. The New Enrliand Snectrtor bluntly 


nl65 tome necvlior 


Concumded™ USl>ver sehos!donerdteall: 

Dee CMOMA ae LICL Say SNe tod Weeniem, ... ihe venbeen 

wedded torether and torether heve marched," seid the 

%» J 166 wt ig fo) — . 2 

Chrrleston Observer. Rae wee IIo OLesoor To n7 51 ci sm and 

rodiieclism" were "onenly svowed and defended by the -dvoe-tes 

Ofethemiew Divinity,” claimed tne Southern Christian 

Herala. to But it refused to claim the Soutnern institution 
> iNeye Pate re 

28°22 cause of division. Tees Gumcionct. veurne ls Teed, 

informed its renders: "the aue-tion is not netween new and 

old “school == it is not in reletion to doctrines] errors: 

but it is slavery and enti-slnvery. It is not tne strndords 

16 4. 


New York Observer, October 5, 1837. 


165¢narleston Observer, July &, 1837; Philsdelvhia 
Observer, Tai LG Meee a 


166charleston Observer, August 26, 1837. 
\©Tamancipator, August 17, 1837. 
Se eontne en Christian Herald, July 14, 1837. ws 


Southern Religious - Telegraph denied that the New School was 
controlled by Anti-slavery forces, July 28, November 10, 


1837. 
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that are to be preserved but the system of slavery." A 
correspondent informed the Journal thst it was "well under= 
stood that a compromise h-d been Bee Peeye so The 
Charleston Observer said four-fifths of the South h2d gone 
with the orthodoxy.t?1 "te Southern vote hitherto unpledged 
on either side gave the decisive majority in the Assembly," 
said William Foote.t72 "Seeins the zerl ... to suerd the 
institution of slavery ... looking to the resolutions vassed 
in the vresbyteries, the tone of their journals «..+ we 

think we cannot misjudse as to the moving cause which has 
brought up the south almost as one man," concluded the Alton 
Observer.-/ The New York Ooserver rcruitted the South of 
"log-rolling," but said, "though there may have been no 
bargain made, yet consideration growing out of slavery 


174 
did influence the votes of some members of the ease Te" 


LO ORs saree Journal, June 15, 1837. 


miicanenkehjreckia: a Susie. 
Wl¢oited by Cincinnati Journal, July 6, 1837. 
17eRoote, OD aC bers es 


173ait0on Observer, July 20, 1837. 
LT AN ew york Observer, Julyri5 61 6s/. eee DoOlittonast 
press were divided: The Friend of Man did not consider 
slavery a factor, November 8, 1837; while the Philanthropist 
did, Appia Joe wesc. 


50 
The Biblical Repertory denied that slavery was a factor in 
the division,?/5 put a correspondent to the Philadelnhia 
Observer claimed he had information from a Southern clergy- 
man that Princeton had asreed to "stay the vrorress of the 


176 The 


northern hordes" in return for Southern suvport. 
Revertory had continued to point out that sleveholders 
were admitted to the avostolic church, tlt and the 
Charleston Observer advised the South that the Renertory was 
"the uncomoromising onyonent of abolition. "1/8 

After the division had been accomblished many 
informed individuals considered human bondage to have been 
a factor. Gardiner Scoring of the Presbytery of New York 
said it was necessary "to rend the church to avoid being 
engulfed in the sentiments, feelings, and schemes of the 
abolitionists."*/9 Jonathan Blanchard, a Presbyterian 
a ST ieal REDELUCrY pal Oe He VOlliy, BLGO7 iy 9470-00. 
ILE 
LGt 


Phidedeiohia Observer, July 13, 1837. 


: Biblical Repertory, X, No. 4 (October, 1838), 
O4. 


178onarleston Observer, February 17, 1837. In 1839, 
the Charleston Christian Sentinel felt the South owed a 
debt of gratitude to the Revertory for this vosition. See: 
Mion CL Da LON aMAD Et leet yee lLOoO. 


7 pmancipator, January 10, 1839; Cincinnati Journal, 
Geisha Ol, ARs eier 


SL 
anti-slavery ament, said in London in 1843 that it was 
"-enerally »dmitted that the Presbyterian Church ... wns 
split" by 2 difference of ovinion on the Sovthern 
: : ; 180 
institution. F. W. Greves of the Presbytery of Alton 
wrote that, "The four synods hive been cut off becsuse they 
tolerate and fellowshivo the cre2t majority of those members 


181 
who dere to assert thrt ‘slavery is a sin.'" Lyman 


Beecher terselyv concluded, "'twas slavery that did Hye 
end Samuel Cox of the Presbytery of Brooklyn asreed that 
it "made the schism."283 Ropert J. Breckinridce claimed 
the question of human bondnre was of little or no imvoortance 
in the ays sete ee but Benjamin Gildersleeve, editor of 
the Charleston Observer, revealed that "this same Robert 


Je Breckinridce ... made reverted addresses in 


Philadelohia ... durins the sessions of the Assembly showing 


0) 
Proceedinss of the General Anti-Slavery Conference, 
gre h og! and Foreign Anti-Slavery Societ dune 13 to June 
1843 (London: John Snow, 1843), 94- Zein; 


181), W. Graves to Elijah Lovejoy, July 19, 1857, 
in the Alton Observer, Ausust 10, 1837. 


\82Reecher, Autobiogravhy, II, 429. 


AO oeerer to Pittsburgh Presbyterian Advocate, Decem- 
ber 18, 1850. 


1843 outhern Christian Herald, September 7, 1838. 


ate 
that the North was in much greater danger than the South 
from the spirit of abolitionism."!95 
After the Assembly of 1837, the question of human 
bondage came up in the Synods of North Carolina and 
Virginia. While North Carolina denied that abolitionism 


186 Vive re aesbOO Ko nop Otic ial 


was a factor in the division, 
action on slavery, but a corresvondent to the Southern 
Relisious Telegravh maintained that the latter's anvroval 

of the exscinding acts was motivated by considerations 
concerning the institution. "Remove from these exscinded 
synods all suspicion of abolitionism ... and not one member 
would have thought it imcortant enough to drag from its 
obscurity the Act of Union of 1801," declared the 

uriter, 187 The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia declared 
the action of 1618 voia, 188 The Presbyteries of Charleston 
Union and Hovewell took similar action in Avril, 1838, 19 


and the Presbytery of Flint River, Georgia, instructed her 


Loa GHarieston Observer, June 30, 1838. 


186: wyn A, Smith, loc. cit., 45. 


187 southern Religious Telegraph, January 5, 138. 
188 charleston Observer, November 25, 1837. 


Oo charleston Observer, Apraieery, ADrLL el, 1O50. 


eo 
commissioners to the next Assembly not to introduce "the 


subject of abolitionism, “but’if 1t calle up to insist thar 


190 


it involved only civil matters. In the Hast the Presby- 


tery of Carlisle, wnicn had instructed its commissioners 
to the Assembly of 1837 "to op»0se in every proper way the 


asitating princinles and practices of the immediate 
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abolitionists, now adovted resolutions condeming 


these reformerse!9° In western Pennsylvania, Jonatnan 


Blanchard accused the Synod of Pittsburgh of putting a rag 


LOD 


on anti-slavery announcements. But in the Middle West, 


the Synods of Illinois and Cincinnati took a stronger 
stande Illinois considered that nolding men 2s pnroverty 
was an offense reauirins discivline, and Cincinnati 
petitioned the Assembly to recuire the judicatories to act 


194 


on the same mattere The New York Evanrelist continued 


LOO ee 
Phidanthrovist,, MevelS ooo. 


19lecorse Norcross (ed.), The Centennial Memorial of 
the Presbytery of Carlisle (2 vols.; Harrisburg: Meyers 
Printing and Publishing House, 1889), 134. 


192 pmancipator, Sevtember 14, 1837. 
195 pnilenthronist, Ausust 28, 1838. 


194Records of the Synod of Illinois, 1831-1855 (New 
School), I, 120. Cincinnati Journal, November 9, 1837. 


54. 
pome te oheonesileyeny It is dine. ob icet of the. Ghristian 
Minister to proclaim the neture, justice, end vurity of 
the divine law -- can he do it without inculentine enti- 

oO , 
slavery princivles?"t°5 The Cleveland Observer echoed this 
sentiment by announcine, “"slevery is 2 sin end ... the 
nLO6 
nulnit is the vroper piace to snv go. 

Before the Assembly of 1838, an orthodox convention 
met in Philrdelnhnin for consultation. Measures were 
adooted to prevent the aritation of the vroblem of human 
bondace in the Assembly. It w.1s 2°reed to disvose of 
Bist 7 . - 197 
without deoete, anv messure tnrt came before the house. 
When the Assembly of 1858 met, this nrreement wos 

4 1°08 shea 
effectively corried out. After the Assembly refused to 
seat the members of the exscinded synods, 2 New School 
General Assembly was organized which also effectively 


Loo 
orevented the sloavery cuestion from coming to the floor. 


195 ¢4t0a by the Cleveland Observer, February 22, 1838. 
196 
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Cleveland Observer, Avril 12, 1838. 
New York Observer, May 26, 1838. 


198 Noy MOrimOlDserver. June, =1G00°> CincinnatL 
JOUrNS lemoliricacl, 1635. 


art) Pao Minutes, New School, 1838, 656. 


oo 
North of the Chio River there wes a belt of strong 
anti-slavery sunnorters who hod misrated from the South 


during the first two decodes of the nineteenth century, 


in a large vert because of onnosition to slavery. © 


Their anti-slnivery interest vre-dated the rise of the 


Garrisonian movement in New York and New Enelena.-°+ 


In contrast to Garrisonisanism the anti-slovery movement 
in these ouarters w2s perv-ded with a stronre religious 
inclination. In contrast to the orthodox Presbyterians 
in other areas of the North, the conservatives in tnis 


region were often stronrer on the slavery question tran 


200vManuscrivt History of the Presbyterian Church in 

the State of. Indiana’ (2evols.-sinwindianasotetee woo. 
cal Library), II, 95. Manuscript: Peter Van Arsdale, A 
History Written by Himself (in Indiana State Historical 
Library), 16. Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti- 
Slavery in America, 1808-1831 (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1908), 

58-61. David C. Schilling, “Relations of Southern Ohio 
to the South During the Decade Preceding the Civil War" 
Ohio Historical and Philosovhical Society Quarterly, VIII, 
1913, No. 1, 114. Robert E. Chaddock, "Ohio Before 18503: 
A Study of the Eerly Influence of Pennsylvania and the 
Southern Pooulation in Ohio" Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law (New York: Lonsmans, 
Green and Co., 1908), XXXI, No. 2, 33. John D. Barnhart, 
"The Southern Influence in the Formation of Indiana" 
Indiana Magazine of History, XXXIII, September 1937, 276. 


COlietter from Samuel Steele in Cincinnati Journal, 
cited by Southern Religious Telegraph, August 24, 1837. 
Alfred A. Thomas, Correspondence of Thomas E. Thomas 
(Oxford, Ohio: A.A. Thomas, 1909), 24. Edward B. Welsh, 
"Chillicothe: A Distinguished Rural Presbytery" Journal 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society, XXIII, No. 3, 
September, 1945, 137-142. Adams, op. cit., 58-61. 


56 
their opvonents. Two factors had pushed the New School 
group around Cincinneti into a more compromising vosition 
on slavery. They dominated Lane Seminery and the restric- 
tions on the anti-slevery activities of the students there 
reflected unon them. The New School Cincinnati Journal 
tended to supnpvort the action of the Seminary. The Old 
Scnool abolitionists became backers of the students and 
mustered strength in the Synod of Cincinnati to condemn 
the vosition of the Tignes Becznuse of the supvression 
of the Lane debates, the abolitionists rallied to the: 
prosecution of Beecher for doctrinal Wocekeehee Wnen the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati permitted a slaveholder, Joseph 
Harrison, to minister to one of its churches, it was the 
conservatives that carried it to the Svnod and prosecuted 
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the charse by whicn he was removede But the ection of 


202Records of the Synod of Cincinnati, 1920-1834 
(October 22, 1834), 166-167. See Cincinnati Journal, 
May 8, 1835, for the Journal's attitude toword the Presby- 
tery of Chillicothe on slaverye 


6) 
a SB aaCHErh Autobiocravhy, 407. 


OF eboras of the Presoytery of Cincinnati, New 
School, 18355-1845, I, 12-13, 187-88. Joseph Harrison to 
Joshua Le Wilson, November 4, 1845, "Protest of Joshua L. 
Wilson to the General Assembly, October 29, 1835" Joshua 
Le Wilson Papers, VI, Cincinnati Journal, December 17, 
1835; Merch 10, 1836; November 17, 1836; June 21, 1838. 
Philadelnhian, January 14, 1836. Southern Religious 
Telesraph, January 8, 18356; September 28, 1838. New York 
Observer, June 2, 1838. Philadelvhia Observer, July 27, 
VBA ha | 
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the South in tnrowins ite weicht with orthodoxy nut the 
Ola School abolitionists in this region cn the defensive. 

Followinre the General Assembly of 1858, 2 conven- 
tion of New School men w7s held in Cincinnnti. Revresent:—- 
tives came from. mostrechOhlovandwinc ise, po eee eve rom 
western New York ond elsewhere. The convention resrfirmed 
the ection of 1818. Concerninesthe division; ithe conven-— 
tion strated "there is reson to believe that the influence 
of slovery wos ine his derreesefiicacious inilesdingsvo 
the revolutionsr: vroceedin’s of the Assembly of 1837.19? 
After the division of the Srmod of Gincinn-ti in 1838, the 
nart going with the "Constitutionel" Assembly donted 


206 


measures azsainst slsvery, but the conservative counter- 


oart passed even stronreer resolutions. The orthodox Svnod 
reaffirmed the Acts of 1818, and asked the next General 
Assembly “to institute an inouiry in 211 our vresbyteries, 


in order to escertain whether thig duty hrs been neslected,. 


2O5cincinnati Journal, July 26, 1838. This same resolu- 
tion was adopted by the New School Svnod of Indiana when it 
met in the autumn of 1838. See: A History of the Presbyter- 
jan Church in the State of Indiana (Manuscrint: Indiana 
State Library); Records of the Svnod of Indiana, New 
School, 1826-1845, I, 257-58. In 2skine the Assembly of 
1839 for action on slavery, the Presbytery of Rivley saids:: 
"Slavery hes been the means by which the Presbyterian 
pe has been rent asunder." Philanthropist, July 30, 
1839. : 


206¢4ncinnati Journal, October 25, November 8, 1838; 
New York Evangelist, November 17, 18358; Philanthropist, 
October 30, 1838. 
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and if so, to take such order on the subject as will tend 
to hasten the emancipation of the POOL eSHeced a But many 
Old School men were unwilling to split their local bodies. 
In the autumn of 1838, before the Synod met, they organized 
themselves into a convention under the leadership of 
Robert Bishop of the Presbytery of Oxford. Bishovo 
addressed the convention with a plea for unity and asked 
that the local bodies be vermitted to belong to either 
Assembly. 208 In December, they met a-ain in more permanent 
form and resolved that slavery wes "a heinous sin" for 
wnich discivline could not be omitted without neslect of 
duty .©09 This "indevendent"” movement lasted until eee 


In the West, doctrine wes not as important as the 


question of human bondarces<tt A question more urgent than 


6-207 Gancinnati Journal, October 25, 1838; Presby- 
terian, November 10, 1838; New York Evanselist, November 
10, 1838; Philanthropist, October 30, 1838. 


208 csneinnati Journal, September 20, 1838. 

oO Philanthropist, January 15,1839. 

2105. mes He Rodabaugh, The History of Miami Univer- 
sity from Its Origin to 1885°.(unpublished Ph.D. disser- 


tation, Department of History, Ohio State University, 
1937), 132-35. 


ee see letter from John Rankin to the Presbytery of 
Chiilicovnes olncinnat: Journal, July 5, 1838. 


ay, 
doctrine was:: "What is the attitude of the Synod toward 
slavery?" This was posed es the first question when the 
Synod of Cincinnati convened in 1838.°"° James H. Dich:-, 


' on leave 


an advocate of "old fashioned Presbyterianism,' 
from the Presbytery of Chillicothe as an anti-slavery 
agent, was unable to decide which way to goe "I hate New 
Schoolism -- and I hate slavery," he wrote, and "the Old 
School Assembly sre I suvvose the most thoroughly imbued 
with vro-slovery views."“12 He finelly went with the 
conservatives. Jonn Ranitin, who like Dickey, saw the 
schools 2s not separating exclusively alone doctrinal 
lines, chose the New School as sounder on anti-slavery 
Acasa Althougn he had ovposed division like 
others in the area, his choice w2s nrobably influenced by 


a clash of personality and feelings, long agitated between 


himself and some of the leading orthodox men in the 


2121 story of the Synod of Cincinnati, New School 
(Manuscrivt: Synod Depository, Wooster Colleze, Ohio), no 
pase, no date. 


2l3gonn D. Shane Collection (Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia), James H. Dickey to William Dickey, 
Aurcust 15 3 1838 e 


2l4retter in the Cincinnati Journal, July 5, 1838. 
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Presbytery of Chillicothe. The Presbvtery of Rivlev 
Vo oecoLunrOl tee COM Gn 1eGune 18 2 Sttemnt to stave off 
Pav Leonel LI JUCLC" tory . 

In his sneech before tne students of Union Tneo- 
Woe .ce. pevunery, Richmond, Virginia, Saxver had claimed 
tev es COvelGlOMm 2nd “Seemoly of 1657, the Clad School 
med had only tro sbolitionists. They were from the 
Presbytery of Chillicothe 2nd "professed to be very moderate," 
sccordin= to Baxter. Baxter also claimed that not 2 voice | 
wes raised from amonc the conservatives, in defense of the 
snti-sicvery resolutions that Beman broucht defore the 


Neeenpiy ec” 


The two dele-rtes from Chillicothe were 
Semuel Steele snd William Keys. Steele. wrote the 
Philanthrovist thet slavery had nothing, to do with the 

Bian sionece! Wnen 2 corresvondent wrote 2a nublie letter 

to Steele detailine Baxter's statements concerning the 
Presbytery of Coiieotnen! suacta replied: Baxter's "facts 
are mere fictions.” He denied that any member of the 


elotmme Life of Rev. John Rankin Written by Himself 
in His Bightieth Year (Manuscript: Ohio State Historical 
Society), 39. Joshua L. Wilson Papers, VII, Joshua Wilson 
to Samuel Wilson, October 31, 1837. 


ane easton Observer, August 26, 1837. 


2l/cincinmnati Journal, July 27, 1837. 
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Presbytery was in the convention or thst he or elder Keys 
hea “exchanged a syllable with Baxter on the subject" of 
human bondaree Thev hed returned home, because of illness 
in Steele's family, before the subject of sle-very ec2me to 
the floor. 218 James Blythe of the Presbytery of Mrdison 
2180 refuted Baxter's claim that the New School wes anti- 
slevery and that the conserv-tives considered sleverv + 
Bible inatitution. “Tnis»1l-st I deem amone’the heaviest 


heresies in the Presbvterian Crurch, if, indeed, there be 


21 
such a misruided erty Sm her bosom, “ia,id sivine. When 


Ranitin wrote to the memoers of Chillicothe claimine the 


cB, 
Old School w2s oro-slevery ,“<° he wos nrnswered bv Steele. 


Steele drew unon the nudlic letter of Samuel Crothers, of 


221 : 
the Presbytery, to Horace Nve of Putnam, *Chitewto. sor 


that the "Constitutionel" Assembly of 1838 h-d suppressed 


2186 uthern Relicious Telerranh  wAvsst 25, 01057 « 


e198 ¢sneinnati Journel, Sentember 7, 19037; Pnitedel-— 
phin Observer, Sentember 21, 1837. 
220 
Gincimnaty Jourial Juiy 5) 1335. 


<b aat eaeouisee July Sy Ose 
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an anti-slevery vetition which Crothers cused to be laid 


ocefore thet body. °°" 


In the South there w->s 2n setive minority working 
to attach thet section to the New School. Thev ersued 
that the Vonstitution hnd been over-throwm by the 
conserv>tives. The best Orovection=ecoOre Sl ivery was Ss7id 


to be in the New School where resnect for the Constitution 


eeo 


woula ‘protect the “institution. Or tre Ovner mand, in 


the Synod of South Ccrolina and Georris, there was a 
strong movement for an indevendent Southern Assembly. It 
wes led by the majority varty of the Presbytery of 
Cherleston Union. They tool the stand that if sevaration 
were to come at all, it snouvld be a seperation from ell-of 
the North. Thev were under tne leadersnipn of Thomas 


Macrudersel-Se Lorene, William Cs. Danes, end ETinha White. -- 


all of New Eneland Bataee end some of wnom were connected 


2eegincinnati Journal, July 19 and Aucust 2, 1838. 


22> southern Religious Telesrann, Aucust 4 and August 
18, 1837. Remarkes on the Act of the General Assembly on 


wees ee 


eee eee 


byterians by a Presbyterian of Virginia (Richmond, Virginia: 
William MacFarland, 1837), 28, 36-37. | 

224 cnarleston Observer, January 26, 1839; Liberator, 
July 20, 1838; Emancipator, January 10, 1839. Smyth 
(Stoney, ed.), op. cit., 175. George Howe, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in South Carolina (2 vols.; Golumbus, 
South Carolina: W.d. Duffie, 1883), II, 596, 573, 603. 
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with the Conereration2l Church in Charleston before the 
founding of the Presbytery of Charleston Union in 1822. 
After the Southern conventions to establish an indevendent 
church came to nothing ,°©2 Cherleston Union became 
indevendent and remained so until 1852.°°° These groups 
made much of the anti-slavery sentiments in the Old School 
Synod of Cincinnati. The Harrison case was cited as 
evidence of the action the Old Scnool would take on 
Slavery." The vosition of Blythe and Steele wes brought 
to the attention of the South. Steele's statements were 
cited to vrove thet slavery would be called uv later 


228 


after the auestion of doctrine was out of the way. But 


ee oPniladelphie, Observer, November 16, 1837, May 19, 
1838; Southern Religious Telegranh, May 31, and August 23, 
1838, January 9, 18359; Charleston Observer, January 26, 
1839, November 14, 1840; Pittsburgh Presbyterian Advocate, 
October 11, 1838, November 25, 1840. 


226Howe, ov. cit., 572-73, 603: Smyth (Stoney), op. 
eave, esr 
2e7 ; 
Southern Religious Telerraph, Sentember 28, 1838. 
228 southern Religious Telesraph, August 25, 1837; 
Philadelohia Observer, July 6, August 17, and August 25, 


64 
the New Scnool made even more of the position of Robert 
Je Breckinridge on the slavery question. They brought up 
his stand in the Corrention. his refusal to remain in the 
meeting of the Synod of Kentucky when a stand was not taken 


229 


acainst slavery, and the seizure of an issue of his 
Baltimore Literary and Religious Masazine from the post 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, on the grounds that it 
30 


was incendiary.* Thomes Smyth answered these charges in 
a well documented letter. He cited the BEvistle Circular of 
LoSveeend tie ford 1856, article in the Biblical Repertory 
as evidence that the conservatives were not anti-slavery. 
He revorted that Miller, Alexander, and other Princeton 
vrofassors had informed him tnat "nineteen-twentieths of 
the Old School varty were opposed to abolitionism." What 
little abolitionist sentiment that existed in the ortho- 
Pou 
doxy was found in the Middle West. : The counter attack 
eeu € 
Philadelohia Observer, July 135, 1837. 
220s outhern Relisious Telerranh, Januery 19, Avril 
12, 1838; Charleston Observer, June 30, July 7, July 14, 
1838. Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, IV, 
No. 2 (February, 1838), 57-63. 


231lonarleston Observer, December 2°, 1839. 
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was so great that Smyth called on Robert Breckinridre to 
refute the charges and "Allav the excitement" in the South, 


esvecially about the Acts of ectisg o 


Breckinridce's 
answer was made nublic in tne Charleston Observer of 
January 26, 1839. It tnrew the burden of abolitionism in 
the Synod of Cincinnati on the New School, end assured the 
South thet "the Presbyterien Church never did, and never 
will claim any nower to make new laws, rules, or 
resulations e.«. to bind the conscience unon anv subject 
whatever." The cherres 2ana counter chorrees of anti-slavery 
became so arect thet Benjamin M. Palmer of the Presbytery 
of Charleston Union accurately opserved in a letter to the 
Southern Relisious Telecravh, October 25, 1838, thet "the 
word abolition hrs been a kind of talismen in the hands now 
of this varty and now of that, to make each its sdversery 
ag odious 2s possible.” 

At the time the exscindine acts were vassed in 1837, 
and in 1838, the "Reformed" Assembly also brole off all 
relations with tne American Educstion Society, the American 
Home Missionary Society, and the American Board of 


Commissioners of Foreign Missions. These organizations 


2s eaneckinrldre Family Pavers, LXXIX, Thomes Smyth 
to Robert J. Breckinridge, December 21, 1838. 


66 
were all under the leedershiv of New School sunvorters. 
As the abolitionist influence perrn to extend over the 
country during the esrly 1830's, the South became actively 
concerned about the effects of tnis movement on education. 
This was more of a concern becsuse heated debates were 
raging at Western Reserve, Andover, Miami, Amherst, Lane, 


20 
and Centre Collere. 3 OnetGe  lnisui tute, Knox, Oberlin, 


end Illinois Colleges were thorourchly Pore toned) oe 


Influenced by these circumstances, when a second 
northern man ws added to the faculty of two at Columbia 
Seminary, the editor of the Southern Christian Herald 


sounded the alarm. "I want to say," he wrote, "ferrlessly 


2s3Barnes, op. cits», 70. See James H. Rodabaugh, 
The History of Miami University From Its Origin to 1885 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Devartment of History, 
Ohio State University, 1937); Frederick C. Waite, Western 
Reserve College and Academy at Hudson, Ohio, from 1826- 
1882 (Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 1943); 
Robert 5S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin College From Its 
Foundation Through the Civil War (Oberlin, Ohio: Overlin 


College, 1943). 


2a4Sce: Hermann R. Muelder, Fighters for Freedom: 
The History of Anti-Slavery Activities of Men and Women 
Associated with Knox Gollese (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959); Charles H. Rammeikamp, Illinois College: A 
Centennial History, 1829-1929 (New Haven, Connecticut; 
Yale University Press, 1928); Charles H. Rammelkamnp, 
"Tllinois College and the Anti-Slavery Movement" Trans- 


ee 


7 
and onenly that it ournt to s0 down and another be reared 
uvon its ruins" if it should become "perverted from 
its originel desien" by introducing, or even countenancing 
the "innovations ... so oreyvealent.et the nemtha' welhe 
South should "not tolerrte the introduction of men 
onvnosed to the interests of the South, added the editor.<9> 
The next yvyerr, in 1835, = correspnondent to the Charleston 
Odserver vointed out thet since some Northern Presbyterian 
ministers h-d "“volluted themselves by teasing vart in the 
unhallowed doines of the cbolitionists,"™ all northerners 


' The South would soon 


"will rest under the same anathems.' 
become "forbidden ground" for the Northern Presbyteria 
clergy. "What is our recourse? It is to take the 
Columbia Theolorical Semin-ry into our herrt of hearts," 
he said, “and calling upon God to bless this. ‘vine of his 
own planting. "236: 
Tnis was exactly what was being done, according to 
a report in the New York Observer, but it was with the aid 
of Northern merchants and the conserv>tive clergy of the 


East that endowments were raised for the Seminary. On 


Cctober 14, 1855, at a meeting in New York, funds were 


I New York Evanrelist, November 8, 1834. 


236charleston Observer, November 5, 1835. 


reised snd’ resolutions were “dopted that they onposed all 
ore -ni2rtions sunt -imed ST eOUersul MIO pOULMIern 
institutions’ "in wivs subversive of its socisl trrn-ullity." 
ewe ctine sled sedltser = tc copnernte with “the Scutn but 


to "sbstarin from officicus intermeddline with the cencerns 


a2 2 
or our Soutrern Beene ou Durie Toe session in 1630, 


Diem oe de Cee Oue Orroline ety torrie stlocton - con- 
Paves Ono ee Ie nod Or Al bem y concernine t 
Sermo cmon Clerc e a. tne SOuTiTn Se -comaittee wes 
instructed to wort to su-aly the “demend for = torouchiv 
educrbed ane tives miniscr V2. meevli-rivy ur-ent br our 


u cece Avised to secure the 


nechiiign cireunet-ucer’. 
Rayer i : 

Seminary e BU UPDe Orem uns re sort could be mde the 
Seminsryv owes forced to deny charrces in the Times-Gozette 
DIese Vismuamlines Mone studente from’ tie ~“ortn, some of 
which were= bolitionists. There “wos onty one Northern 
student snd no »bolitiocnists, nrotested the Seminary 


atc eatenr we 


2517 southern Rol niciiolices Losmernr son, wOCbOoSr 50), 7etO553 
Cherleston Observer, November 7, 1855. 


BOS sta cretion Observer, December 17, 1836. 


222° Gi ied by Southern Christian Herald, February 3, 
1837. 7 
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Willian Plumer m-de use of the beckrround of con- 
troversy 2t Western Reserve Collerce in an attemnt to »rove 
that anti-slovery sentiment wos raiment in Western Reserve. 
Before the students of Union Treolosical Seminary ond in 
an extra edition of the Southern Relisious Telesravh, he 
seid: "In the Western Reserve they hove 2 collere where 
the snid Bferiah}] Green wrs some time vorofessor, and 
where Elizgur Wright, Escuire, mresent secretary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, wos nrofessor, 2nd where the 
lete President [C.B) Storrs ws 2 thorough going ebolition- 
ist." Tne editor of the Philzdelvhia Observer, August 17, 
1837, charged that "for this the Western Reserve Synod 
must be turned out of the Presbyterian Church, without 
trial, as a punishment for heaving ‘had a collece' where 
three men became sbolitionists, and resigned!" But the 
slavery controversy 2t Line Seminary was far more imoortant 
in attracting attention to the slavery controversy in the 
colleges. "The place of the Lane Debate in the history of 


240 


anti-slavery cennot be minimized," said Charles Cole. 


ee 


1954), 199. 


TO 
It attracted nationwide attention and focused it on the 
activities of the thoroughly abolitionist schools, Oberlin 
and Oneide Institute. Oberlin was well endowed by the 
abolitionist supporters. But its activities, and the 
announcement in its "Circular" that vrinciples "widely 
diffused by the collese were "Moral Reform and Anti- 


slavery," 


would, according to the Boston Recorder, drive 
off "those who did not wish to have these vrincipvles more 
widely aiffusea. "ott 

The American Education Society w2s the organ through 
which the Presbyterian and Congsrerztional churches worked 
to contribute financial sunnort to the colleges overated 
by their resvective churches. This was one of the methods 
used to finance the training of the ministry. The Presby- 
terian Church also had its own Board of Education which 
verformed a similar service. The American Education 
Society was under the leadership of New School men, and 
the colleges under tne management of this varty were more 
often affected by abolitionism. At the same time increased 


247 ao, 
Boston Recorder, August 5, 1836, September 2, 1836. 


Some backed down on their nledse because of the Oberlin 
Heresiecsenin 1030, because of the New York firesor 1836, 
and the vanic of 1837, officials found it necessary to go 
to England to raise #30,000 to cancel Oberlin's debts. See 
Pietcher, Op. Cit., 61, 268, 494% 


Ta 
confidence in the ortnodoxv, no doubt, resulted from tne 
vublicity of the su rvression of J.W. Nevin's speech 
scheduled before the American Anti-Sl«very Society. 

Nevin was a vrofessor at Western Theolocical Seminary. 

The Ret aetes en, between tne American Educction 
Society and the Presbyterian Bosrd of Education was the 
result of two factors; the notural rivalry between the 
leaders of the two serouns, and the fear of tne soreat of 
"new measures" and "new doctrines." Before the exscindins 
acts were passed in May, 1837, in commenting about affeirs 
at Oberlin College the editor of the Presbyterian said: 
"We are certified that no inconsiderable nortion of the 
money collected from Presbyterian churches bv this 
dissuilsed Society [the American Education Society] is 
appropriated to tne sunvort of students in Oberlin." The 
Southern Christian Herald edded: "This Oberlin is a Theo- 
logical-Literary Institution in that hot-bed of Tavlorisn, 
Finneyism, and apolitionism, the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
It was formed originally ... for the accomodation of the 


revolted students who left Lane Soni naatone 


242 
Weld- Grimke Letters, 223, Nevin to Theodore Weld, 


June. 2, 1835, I: Liberator, Junes oo, LBD Ds New York 
Pranee nee ane 15%, 16456 


243gouthern Christian Herald, March 17, 1837. 
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Sis Lae aL ate ooncepnine educt tion “ent back to 
Soriaenbesios. Sine eas, Stmuel B. HowcofP Mer Brinsvicr, 
New Jersey, wrote Joshus L. Wilson that, throuscn an orent, 
he hod sent to the Cincinnerti resion nevers "contrinine my 
views" of the orisin of the evils which now distroct the 
Presbyterian Church and “the suitcble remedy." In discussing 
Lest hiculty jin. the Eases sHowas.id concerning Dickinson 
College, Carhisle, Pennsvlvoniaethat "There is = strone 
nresumptive, if not direct, evidence, that [Georre] Duffield 
and others, had determined to chance it into . New School 
Collese and were disannointed only by the visorous resistance 
of W.W. Farlinane and myself. Duffield hed visited New Ensland 
and hed corresnonded to my certrin knowledre witn Arthur 


no4dg Tann 


Tavvan. an had. civen aid to the ro0litionists in 


both Lane and Oberlin.“ 
But 01d School colleres xv1lso contained sbolitionism. 


Besides difficulties et Centre Collese and Miami 


244 toshua Ls Wilson Pavers; Vi; Samuel B. How to 
Pout ie No loon, May 7, Aueust 5, 13035. 


etSmletcher, op. cit., 238. 
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University, there wes an Anti-Slavery Society among the 
students of Hanover College. In 1836 this society vublished 
2 "Preamble and Constitution of the Anti-Sleverv Society of 
Hanover Collese and Indiana Theolorical Sonia iene 
At the semi-annual meetings of the Board of Trustees on 
March 19, 1836, the Board ennounced: "No such society is 
authorized ee. nor will be encouraged by those who are 
entrusted with the manasement of the institution. At least. 
nine-tenths of the students ... entirely disanvrove and 


' ansisted the revort of the 


condemn «e- sthe-sa td society 
trustees. But the trustees felt the most effective wav to 
deal with the society was "to Léawelitetowtmeminritience of 
the voluntary disapprobation of an enlishtened »nublic and 


of the officers and Sad ans alae 


But the evanrelical 
faction of the South made full use of this situation. At 

a meetings. of one of the vresbyvteries in Virginia, in 1836, 

it was oublicly stated tnat the President of Hanover Collese, 
John Matthews, and the Professor of Theology, were 

abuse lente t ean A corresvondent to the Southern Religious 


ope brteamarreredl Journal, Apri (mw ioso. 
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18366 


astern Religious Telesraph, April 29, 1836. 


Ibid.; Southern Religious Telegraph, Avril 22, 


74 
Telesraoh denied this. He claimed to have received a 
communication from the Hanover College Anti-Slavery 
Society which revealed that the constitution of the 
Society had been "prevered and partly printed" without the 
knowledge of the College and trustees. Only nine students 
were members of the poe ete ae in venuary, 18375ea° few 
months before the exscinding acts, it ws announced that 
John Withersvoon had been offered the presidency of the 
college. No better cnoice could have peen made to cuiet 
the anxiety about the charre of abolitionism in the orthodox 
collegese The Southern Christian Herald avvrovinegly 
announced that Witherspoon h2d boldly resisted "new messures 
Pied OMe na tyre HO mes lla fbeaingetrumental in 
retaining the patronage" of the college, concluded the 
Herald.°o0 He did not accent the offer, but the decision 
did not come until after the meeting of the Assembly of 
nS Silt 


In September, 1837, the New York Observer vublished 


- 


2 letter from Charles E. West, formerly a vrofessor at 


eNO th id. 


250 southern Religious Herald, January 27, 1837. 


the Cnetan Institute which ws Under  ooe syeoigencwer., 
Borieah Green. The New York Observer choracterized the 
school °s "the focus of relictious frneticis™ ond redical- 


tt 


ism." Before West "resi-ned in discust," he hod wit- 


3 
nessed the President -hsorbins "no smell shore" of his 
time “In civine Lectures oneobol 1 clon. mi leo Mere eaion 
Green “ends vores fo make vse Vom tnotee.s) 7o0. 7 


J Comment- 


be the -bsorbin~ tonic,” concluded the writer. 
ine on this, the Presbyterian added: "Until Presbyterians 
are mreptred to heve the cnurch flooded by such radic>lism 
as is nurtured in OCneid., they must persist in sustzinine 


loys 


the Assembly in its work of reform." 
Wnen the Svnod of Vircinia asoroved tne action of 

the Assembly of 1837, it wes revorted that "a strone 

influence was nut fortn bv versons in the employ of the 

Assembly's Board of Education to secure the result that has 

been obtained. The arent of that Board for Virginie and 

North Carolina, Mr. [P-mes) Wood, wes sent to the North 

in Aucust last, to attend the Convention at Auburn, 2nd 

father up the gossiv and sleng .e. His letters were sent 

far and wide throuch the field of his lebours, and his 
est York Observer, Sentember 30, 1837. 


5° Presbyterian, October 21, 1857. 
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versgonel influence and his official standing were employed 
to secure [for] his statements both currency and credit." 
The statements of Francis M'Farland, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, st the Synod meeting “had great 
influence, and many ... voted to sustain the Assembly's 
doings" because of him. The Synod had voted to sustain the 
acts in "the belief" that they would "rid themselves of the 
anti-slavery influence of the North. "27 

fnethieseprinkeofelo5Ome, corresnondent to the 
Charleston Observer, in revortinge the action of the Pres- 
bytery of Hovewell, said that the Presbytery "with their 
Ola School brethren in other varts of the church" would 


use all vrover means to vrevent the funds becueatned to 


- the church by vious and orthodox Presbyterians ... for 


educating, the Ministry ... from being used by the New 


School to promote Tavlorism and Soonete et 


During the 
same year a heated debate over slavery took vlace at the 
meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Education. 

ReERe een Oa tives from the West were strong on the sinfulness 


of slavery, and Alvan Stewart of the Presbytery of Oneida 


253E441ladelvhia Observer, November 23, 1837, James 
Wood was a member of the Presbytery of Fayetteville, and 
Francis M'Farland was a member of the Presbytery of 
Lexington, Virginia. 


254cnarleston Observer, April 20, 1839. 


ti 

told the Board that the exscinded synods had been expelled 
"solely on account of slevery.'299 Stewart, one of the 
leading abolitionists, had been resvonsible for the organi- 
zation of tne first anti-slnvery society in New Yorke 

There is no evidence thet would indicrte that the 
American Education Society wes actively vromoting aboli- 
tionisme There is no mention of the subject in the Annual 
Revorts of the Directors of the American Education 


Societys °° 


The American Quarterly Resister, organ of the 
Society, contained only one article on slavery during the 
period from 1835 to 184%. In November, 1836, it carried 
an erticle entitled "Russian Slavery." The article 
concluded by saying, "What we can complain of is that an 
irresvonsible power should be lodged in the hands of so 
many over the great body of the sub jects. "=>! This was a 
concise summary of the oosition taken by the anti-slavery 


section of the Presbyterian Church arainst American slaverye 


But on the other hend, the Society had worked to check the 


“a5 Charleston Observer, June 1, 1839. 
256 


meee 


: 25 tpussian Slaver ," Americen Quarterly Register, 
IX, NOwe Noventer, 1656). 140. 
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Browthecienbolistionism iin the colleres../ At “the time. of 
the Lane debstes the Society was holdinre its »nnual 
meeting in New York. A conference "unanimously >rcreed 
that the time inneriously demanded thot 211 snti-slevery 
acitetion should be supmressed s WTheytsenti copies of 
their resolution to every member collere in the cuca 

LieoprlAneri camerome:fiiisslon ry Society ws the 

5 -e6R CimmibarOuarewniich ayne Vercsbr terion vonds the Concre-a= 
tional Churches SUDROR Teds MIMS .ers "ine deavituie 77ers. 
Ineaiscussingathe division vears® inter,-dJemes Johnston, 
Ties Ono eS cione rues ent fOrmingiene., sraid-riter “olinting 
BOSOOGURINey Inte ogemol condiuctins missions *s eauses or 
PigpG Cth wee slitminedd ives ongesss, wouldonot nave been 
effected by botr these causes united hid it not veen for 
the f.tal efficsey of another couse still ... Some who =cted 
the most conspicuous vart, *nd exerted the crectest influence 
in record to the whole matter were distinsuisned for tnelir 
nostility to anti-slavery sentiments. To this is to be 
ottributed, in a sreat mensure, their opvosition to ... New 
England minister, and ... the American Home Missionsry 


Society, es the organ for introducing such ministers into 


en enes Anti-Slavery Impulse, 70. Friend of 
Men, September 15, 1836. | 


(5, 
the Presbyterian Church."©52 But Johnston's communica- 
tions and revorts to tne New York office of the American 
Home Missionary Society contain no mention of slaverye 
That there were abolitionists in connection witn tne 
Society, there is no room to doubt. Jonathan Cable of 
Ohio and Elijah Lovejoy of Missouri belonged to this class 
of missionaries from New Rneeerid Gen eni many were found 
in the ranks of contributors to the AHMS fund. Daniel 
W. Lathrov, agent for Western Reserve in 1836, believed 
that the abolitionists contributed to the American Home 
Missionary Society "vorobably more than four-fifths of 
Alleseeaetinds fon mene pease In answer to an inouiry 
Absalom Peters took the stand that the Society had nothing 
to do with abolitionism or slavery, and was devoted to 
sending the gospel to aid feeble congregations without 


resvect to vnolitical ‘Webi tubiotehens In 2Octobery 16ers 


229 James H. Jonnston, A Historical Discourse Pres- 
enting Facts Resvecting the Progress of Presbyterianism 


mn rr 8 


Douglas and Co., 1865, 19. 


CO ere Home Missionary Papers (Chicago Theolo- 
gical Seminary), Jonathan Cable to Absalom Peters, June 
15, 1837. Hereafter: AHMS Correspondence. 


26 1aums Correspondence: Lathrop to Absalom Peters, 
February 27, 1836. 


26 2 nrg Correspondence: Letter Book K. (1837-1838), 
176, Peters to 8.W. Magill, date illegible. 
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Amos Savage of Utica, New York, lamented tne silence of 
the Society on the anti-slavery cause in order "to fet 
Southern contributions .... I am not vrevared yet," he 
Sadidi, wtovso to the full Lengthvof some: who refuse to 
Pen aasore to any of the Societies which receive 
contributions derived from the sweat and blood of the 
Slave." But he felt the question should be settled. “>> 

During the early 1830's missionaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreigszn Missions were ectively 
engaged in trying to shane nublic opinion asainst slavery 
in the United States. By 1835, rumors were being 
circulated sufficiently to cause the Board to become 
concerned about the influence of anti-slavery sentiment 
among the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. After a 
committee investication the Bonrd, however, expressed 
complete confidence in the missionaries, "the unfounded 


renorts occasionally circulated Fie eenn erat neane et eat 


263 auMs Corresvondence: Amos Savare to Peters, 
October 23, 1837. 


264 anual Revort, 1835, American Board of Commis- 


sioners of Foreim Missions, Boston, 23. Hereafter:. 
Annual Revort: ABCFM. Charles K. Whivple, Relation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreipn Missions to 


ee ee esr 


Slavery (Boston: R.F. Walleut, 1861), 10. 
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In 1837 the Bonrd received two letters from missionaries 
in Hawaii asking that slavery be "immediately abolished," 
and during the same year 2 similar letter from the | 
Islands informed tne Emancivator thnt the mission where 
the writer was stationed w.s "to a man ... in favor of im- 
eas emancipation of the Slave. "205 The missioneries 
in Hawaii sent out two anti-slovery documents printed on 
the mission presses, annealing to American Christians to 
work to overthrow American slavery, and askin=« the Board 
to work to abolish slovery. The Society referred the 
whole vroblem to a committee wnich revorted that the 
vrinting; presses wore not to be used to print "ony Letter, 
Tract. on apveal eis. with a viewhtomits: Beinewsent to indivi— 
duals, or Communities in the United seh aanaae rues 
very unlikely that the ated in Hawaii was unimown in 
the South, since some of the Board members were from the 
South. There were missionaries in Hawaii who rezularly 


received the Southern Religious Telerravh and communicated 


267 
with the editor. Barly in 1837, James T. Woodbury 


26 Swninnle, OD.) Ol bee Oras 
266 
cite ’ Qe 


Annual Revort: ABCFM, 1837, 27. Whivvle, op. 


SO outnern Religious Telesranh, May 27, 1836. 
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addressed a letter to David Green, Secretary of the Board, 
posing questions on the relations of the Board concerning 
Slavery. The Secretary answered tnat the Board had re- 
fused a legacy of sinves; the missionsries amons the 
Southwestern Indians hed nurchased slaves in order to let 
them work out their freedom; and the Board had instructed 
tnese missionaries to discontinue hiring slave labor. 

This letter and revly were siven wide wove eens 

In April, 1837, when a larse contribution was vledged an- 
nually by a missionary meeting in South Carolina, the 
Emancipator took up the story and auestioned whether the 
Board could accevt "the fruits of deliberate and syvstem- 
atic robbery .... Will God accept robbery for an offering?" 
questioned the Shree Neen Oo” In June, 1837, the editor 
of the Charleston Observer stated that he did not believe 
the Missionary Herald, journal of the ABCFM, ond the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board favored abolitionism. But 


the Milledzeville (Georgia) Journal w2s by "no mesns solitary 


208. ow York Observer, April 8, 1837; Southern 


Religious Telegravh, Mey 5, 1837. 


eos ortnern Religious Telegraph, April 21, 1837; 
Philadelnhia Observer, August 17, 1837. 


co 
I 


in, the -feelines™ thet Agedid ,Atoncludedstnescaitor. 

The Journal nad yointed out that the Missionsar: Her cld 

ccorried announcements of the Anearicen Anti-Slavery Society 
th 


under the hesdins: of “benevolent onerations." It "merits 


S) : ) 2 3 ! 
the execration of the too confidine Southern veonle,' 


rae) 
cts Web amels)) kee hagyea i” 
Tie section of-the leu lScehecl Generate sresbl: “oF 


1839 vould soem to serve as > ey for the eveluntion of the 
decree of anti-slavery sentiment in’ thad! body.) eif othe «nti- 
slavery forces hrd been 1s strons in the exnelled synods 

2s some Southern ndvocrtes ned eclrimed, it would hove been 
exnected that sleveholders would hove been exnelled forth- 
with. from the, New, Sehool.o =Inetecd it wes not Until sto Ss, 
that sl=veholders left the New School, 2nd then lercely of 
their own choice. 

When the New School Assembly onened in 1859, there 
were memorials on slinvery from ten vresbyteries. Of the 
twenty-nine presbyteries ee were exscinded in 1837, 
three sent uv memorials -- Oneids of the Synod of Utica, 
Chemunc of the Synod of Geneva, and Angelica of the Svnod 


of Genesee. The other seven were larzely from the Middle 


TOs tea by the Cherleston Observer, July 29, 1837. 


4 
West.-/t Durins the debrte on the sinvery auestion, wnen 
it anvneared thet the conservatives from the Enst would 
commit the Assembly to no »ction, ioien Farnam of the 
Presbytery of Peoria, Tilinois, informed the Assembly 
that "the western vresbyteries would have no further con- 
nexion with the body" if nothing was done on the subject 
Gis slavery.<!¢ The Illinois Observer hed taken a stand 
Similar to this in 1857 by saying the West should refuse 


to connect itself witn any new orssanization that tolerated 


Tt Relirious Teletranh and Observer, Mery 30, 13839. 


The Presbyterv of Erie adopted non-fellowsnin resolutions 
that the commissioners were instructed to present to the 
Assembly. See::Records of the Presbytery of Erie, 1838- 
1850, I, 46; New York Observer, June 1, 1859. The views 

of the Presbyteries of Madison, Indiana, and Cincinnati 

and Oxford, Ohio, and Knox, Illinois were to be vresented 
to the Assembly by the commissioners.e See: Records of 

tie Presbytery of Madison, New School, 1838-1857, 25. 
secords of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, New School, 1835- 
1843, I, 296. Joshua Le Wilson Papers, VII, Resolutions 

of the Presbytery of Oxford, 863. Records of the Presby- 
tery of Knox, New School, 1838-1844, 4-7, 13. The commis- 
Sioner of the Presbytery of Athen, Ohio, said in the 
Assembly, that his Presbytery's memorial had been lost. 

See: New York Observer, June 1, 1839. The Presbyteries 

of Rinley, Ohio; Montrose, Pennsylvania; the Church of 
Yates, Presbytery of Niagara, and citizens of Philadelohia, 
presented memorials to the Assembly. See: Assembly 
Minutes, News school, 659 ,bnaces lO 7401, Sl45215. 


eT Cow York Observer, June 15, 1839. 
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el (es, 


slavery. After removine 211 reference to tne Acts 
of 1818 from the committee renort on sleveryv, the 
Assembly rdopvted measures to send the question back to 
the vresbyteries for whetever 2xction thev considered 
"judicious ond bent 2d2pted to remove the eee 

| The vote say cate decisive mersure wrs 2 frir 
berometer of the extent of wmti-slovery sentiment in the 
nArt OF the churen thet went witha the exscinded se node. 
as well “sg tng in che four Exod se apne eos Oe ol man 
tne Ciirch. Not - sintle dele~-te from the Synod of Al- 


z; J 
) 


bony voted accinst the retissl of the Assemols copies avo 
unhold the Acts of 13428. or to commit itself on sisvery. 
Albany wos the only un-starte New Yor’: swnod not voted out 
of the RE iiss 1837, Ix the exscindsei=saiots-. 
mojority also nyproved the action of 1839 br = close vote. 
The svnods of the lMiddle West thet chose to co with the 


New School alone voted in a majority atininst this action, 


while the E-:stern synods of Net: Yorlt, Pennsvilvanic, and 


T3cited by Southern Christion Hereld, July 28, 1837. 
27 4 


Relirious Telerranh snd Observer, May 30, 1839. 
See Assembly Minutes, 1839, 20, 22. 
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New Jersey crve 2. strong majority in suvvort of the 
Assembly netione=!> 

tie lenclesr’ unaw tie anti-slovery Peer tieela 

central and western New York wos over-sold in the Soutn, 
end that it wes stronrer in the Middle West than wes 
ii. Cpved “LN Unev ei pressLon. Ol) the nublic mind. “It is 
slenificant that there seemed to be very little sunvort for 
anti-slevery sentiment in Alb2ny, the only unver New York 
synod not removed from the church. On the other hand, if 
Slavery hnd been the chief reason for the exscinding acts, 
all indicntions are that Michigan, which went entirely with 
the New School, should hzve been removed eceviat of Western 


ike ae ees ee Minutes, New Scnool, 1839, 20. The votes 


were divided as follows: 
Exscinded Syvnods, 27 veos, 21 noes. 


Yeas Noes 
Utica § 3 
Geneva 9 7 
Genesee 3 8 
Western Reserve eens: ib 


Middle West. (exclusive of Western Reserve), 12 yeas, 17 noes. 


Yeas Noes 
Indiana 2 2 
Tohinoiva 4 4 
Ohio 4. 4 
Micnigan 2 ‘ 


Eastern Synods, 22 yeas, 3 noes. 


Yeas Noes 
New York at 0 
Pennsylvania i at 


New Jersey db 2 
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Reserve. With the excenvtion of southwestern Ohio, sl-very 
seemed to have been an imvortant frctor in determining the 
choice of "schools" in the Middle We-t, but vrobxbly more 
important wes the natural symnathy of attachments along 
ethnic lines with the New Enslend inclinations going witn 
the New School, and the Scotch-Irish dominance aligning 
with the Old Beene But in the East, it wos doctrine 
that wos the decisive f-.ctor that brought the New School 
men into this connection. 

In the heat of the debate on slavery durins the 
Assembly of 1859, Calvin Stowe, of Lane Seminary, intro- 
duced a measure to make the synods the final court of 
anneal. It pnassed over objections on the floor by Rankin, 
Alvan Stewart, and George Duffield. They felt this was a 
wey of avoiding 2 stand on slavery. Stowe denied that it 
had anything to do with slavery, aout eddea “Lteis pian 
that we "never could harmonize on the old basis." He 
thought it best to leave the subject of slavery where Lt 
was and g¢0 into a new arrangement which would relieve all 
sides from the difficulty.2/’ After a study of the liter- 


ature of the veriod and the composition of the New School 


216 svivester F. Scovil, "The Presbyterians of Ohio," 


Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, III, 3 
(1891), BIB CIE. 


eT new York Observer, June 15, 1839. See Assembly 
Minutes, 1839, lt sme fe 
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Assembly of 1539, one must arfree with the Philadelnhia 
Observer that the Old School had been successful in 
effecting the division by "crying out 'Error' in one 
vlace, 'Eastern Influence’ in another, and 'apolition? in 
AE: Althourh doctrine was the cause of the 


G1CLSrOn ys hws Git ficubtetonsee chowiitlcould hive been 


accomolished witnout tne enterins wedee of slavery. 


278 pniladelvhia Observer, July 26, 1838. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH CRYSTALLIZES ITS POSITION ON SLAVERY 


The "Constitutional” Assembly of 1840 refused to 
reaffirm the action of 1818 as proposed by Henry Shedd, of 
the Presbytery of Marion, Ohio, but also voted down a pro- 
posal that the "Church has no control or power to legislate" 
concerning perv itide te Many judicatories had asked the 
Assembly to take immediate action to abolish slavery or to 
reaffirm the measures of 1818. On the other hand, the Pres- 
bytery of Harrisburg petitioned the Assembly to draw the 
boundaries so that each would embrace all free regions or 
Southern regions in order that ecclesiastical action would 
rest entirely on those responsible for the inatitutione* 
After considerable debate the Assembly indefinitely post- 


poned all action. A more serious question before the 


| lassembly Minutes, 1840 (New School), 12, 19. The 
New School Church preferred to call itself the "Constitu- 
tional" Assembly and termed the Old School Church the 
"Reformed" Assembly. 


“Records of the Presbyteries of: Trumbull, 1827- 
25. Marshall, 1838-1845, I, 83. Presbytery of Watertown 
asked the Assembly to take some action: P.H.Fowler, His- 
torical Sketch of Seis acai Within the Bounds of 
the Bynod of Oentral New York (Utica, New York: Curtiss 
and Childs, 1877), 155- Presbytery of Harrisburg: Nor- 
cross, Re Site, 134. Records of the Synod of Ohio, 
1838-18 ) Ly 25-26. 
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Assembly resulted from the rules adopted by many presbyteries 
refusing to admit to their pulpits or communion those 
Justifying or involved in voluntary servitude. The 
presbyteries had taken this initiative in response to the 
action of the Assembly in requesting them to take the order 
best calculated to remove the institution. The Presbytery 
of Cincinnati had also asked the highest judicatory to take 
the initiative on this question, and the Presbytery of 
Ripley had requested that an overture be sent down to the 
judicatories to change the Constitution so that discipline 
could be exercised on this question as readily as on other 
Bins. Slavery had been the means by which the Church had 
been “rent asunder, and for that reason it should not be 


tolerated." 


The Synod of Illinois had declared that ail 

who “buy or sell human beings, or claim the right to hold 

or use them as property" should be “excluded forever" from 
communion. It recommended to the presbyteries that they 


adopt similar measures.” Near the end of the session the 


SPresbytery of Ripley: 4lanthropist, July 30, 1839. 
Records of the Presbytery of Grand River (Ohio), 1836-1849, 
104-105. Records of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 1835-1843, 


I, 327- Records of the Presbytery of Madison, 1838-1857, 
42. 


‘philanthropist, July 30, 1839. 


_ SRecords of the Synod of Illinois, 1838-1855, I, 
185-188. 
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Assembly went into a Committee of the Whole, which permitted 
a secret session. A resolution was adopted requesting these 
presbyteries “to rescind such resolutions" that excluded 
"slave-holders from their pulpits and from their 
communion. "© 

The response from the judicatories was anything but 
submissive. Many adopted measures refusing the request or 
asked the Church to rescind its action. Others reaffirmed 
their former resolutions.’ The Presbytery of Salem renewed 
its resolutions and asked the Church to send down an over- 
ture which, if adopted, would "forever remove this sin from 
our body. "° The Synod of Illinois asked its presbyteries 
to exclude all of these offenders from the Church when found 


guilty by “a regular process of church Ataorpiareas Other 


ONow York Observer, June 6, 1840. 


TRecords of the Presbytery of Knox, 1838-1844, 48. 
Presbytery of Ripley: :New York pellet August 22, 1840. 


Cincinnati 4 Obee ver, July 30, 1 Advocate of Freedon, 
October 29, Bynod of Cincinnati: Ohio Observer, 


October 22, 1840. Records of the Synod of Michigan, 1835- 
1851, 217. Records of the Presbytery of Madison, 1838- 
1857, 127. Presbytery of Erie: Watchman of the Stent 
March 4, 1841. Hereafter, Watchman. 


Specords of the Presbytery of Salem, 1824-1840, I, 
316-3326 


93ignal of Liberty, July 7, 1841. 
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judicatories came forward with rules of non-fellowship. 
In the Presbytery of Ottawa, Illinois, a resolution was 
introduced recommending that the Synod of Illinois with- 
draw from the Assembly and the measure was indefinitely 
mae nord tai: In western New York, the Presbytery of 
Genesee solemly protested against the request to repeal 
the non-fellowship eno tora Many judicatories saw 
the results of emancipation in the West Indies as a full 
demonstration that preparation was not essential, and that 
immediate action should be taken. The non-fellowship rules 
seemed clearly justifiable to renee 

The Presbytery of Ripley addressed a letter to all 
presbyteries. "It must have been obvious to you that 
slavery has been a prominent means by which the Peeeprrericnt 
Church has been divided," began the Presbytery, "and you 


~ 


lOpneabytery of Peoria: Signal of Liberty, July 28, 
1841; Emancipator, August 5, 1841. Presbytery of Athens: 
Signal of Liberty, August 11, 1841. Records of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin, 1840- 
1861, I, 75- Hereafter: Records of the Convention of 
Wisconsin. 


dy ahum Gould, History of the Ottawa Presbytery 
(Typescript, Virginia Library, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, n.d.), 60-61. 


l2yow York Observer, March 6, 1841; Liberator, March 
19, 1841. 


la Records of the Presbytery of Salem, 1824-1840, I, 
331. Records of the Synod of Indiana, 1826-1845, I, 279. 
Records of the Presbytery of Marshall, 1838-1845, I, 103. 


2 
must see that peace cannot be expected while such an evil 
4s tolerated in our communion ..-. Are you willing to 
tolerate slaveholders to preach in your pulpits and 
commune in ole cHunaie ee ae The Presbytery of Bath, New 
York, agreed that human bondage had been "a prominent means 
of dividing the church," and informed Ripley that they 
would deny fellowship to those involved in such ia oie 
The Presbyteries of Washtenaw and Springfield, however, 
refused to deny folllowslit pee Many presbyteries concurred 
with the request of Ripley to memorialize the Assembly to 
send down an overture which, if adopted, would bar voluntary 


if 
servitude from the Church. U The Presbytery of Salem sent 


ow York Evangelist, August 22, 1840. 


or ahepatons March 19, 1841; Signal of Liberty, May 

12, 1841. A similar position was taken by others. See: 
Records of the Presbytery of Erie, 1838-1850, 106. Records 
of the Presbytery of Alton, 1846-1850, 88-89. Records of 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 1835-1843, I, 360-366. Rec- 
ords of the Presbytery of Madison, 1838-1857, 67. Presby- 
tery of Marion: Watchman, May 19, 1842. The Presbyteries 
of Salem and St. Joseph postponed action: Records of the 
Presbytery of Salem, 1824-1840, I, 301; Records of the Pres- 
bytery of St. Joseph, 1833-1848, 102. The Presbytery of 
Portage answered that they would meet the problem when it 
became a practical situation: Records of the Presbytery of 
Portage 9 1818-1843 ) TRA RAE 9 250-251. 

| Lon eAonae of the Presbytery of Washtenaw, 1837-1848, 
aos Resorae of the Presbytery of Springfield, 1840-1856, 

9 @ 


i pedords of the Presbytery of Knox, 1838-1844, 34. 
Records of the Presbytery of Marshall, 1838-1845, I, 118-121. 
The Presbytery of Medina: Philanthropist, October 1, 1842. 
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out its own request asking all presbyteries to answer the 
following question: "Shall the sin ... be tolerated in the 
Presbyterian Church?" The answers were to be sent to the 
Assembly so that united action could be secured on the 
question of Beanie ties 

In June, 1842, a New School Convention of western 
Presbyterians was held in Cincinnati at the call of the: 
Presbytery of that odtyeus Strong resolutions were adopted 
and were approved by all delegates except the two from 
Kentucky. The holding of men as property was considered 
"a heinous sin against God .... The experimemt in the West 
Indies" was considered proof that "the only way to elevate 
the colored race" was to give them freedoms“? The report 
adopted was " strong and explicit, presenting a logical 
series of thorough anti-slavery resolutions," said the 
Watchman of the mnie trrom all accounts," concluded 
the Philanthro ist, they were just such as all abolitionists 


18records of the Presbytery of Salem, 1841-1861, 
II, 11-14. 


ie lop ecords of the Presbytery of Alton, 1836-1850, 
106. 


-Oveatchman, June 16, and June 23, 1842. 
Aline 16, 1842. 


ie 

will approve. "= Letters appeared in the conservative 
Christian Observer, of Philadelphia, claiming that the 
measures of the Western presbyteries and convention were 
threatening the union of the Church. A letter from "an 
Eastern Man" was addressed to Lyman Beecher concerning 
"Union of the East and West." It implied that missionary 
aid for the West from the East was contingent on the 
willingness of the West to keep quiet on slavery. The 
writer warned: 

The position taken by some of your 

presbyteries and by the Cincinnati 

convention on the slavery question is 

a serious bar to the union of efforts 

which you invoke for the West. The 

movement of some of cwr western 

brethren to enlist the church in a4 

crusade without and beyond her 

legitimate province of action ... 

impairs confidence at the East. 
The Watchman of the Valley pointedly answered: "The desired 
union is utterly unattainable until this fundamental prin- 
ciple of union is settled, and ... the only possible way 
of settling it is to meet the subject openly, freely and 

< 

candidly." To the charge that the West was raising "a 
separating wall" within the church, the Watchman of the 


Valley agreed and precisely explained that the contest was 


“2pnilanthropist, June 29, 1842. 
“3cited by the Watchman, November 10, 1842. 
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"a struggle between the pertinacious slaveholder and the 
conscientious opposer of his wicked sien yeas 

In 1841 the Presbytery of Cincinnati addressed a 
"Pastoral Letter" to all churches under its care, calling 
attention to the evils of bondages~> The following year 
the Synod of Cincinnati asked the General Assembly to bear 
testimony against the evils’? For the fourth consecutive 
year, in 1842, the Synod of Ohio passed resolutions concern- 
ing human bondage. Fellowship was denied to those volun- 
tarily involved in the geet In up-state New York, how- 
ever, the Presbytery of Chemung, while deeply deploring 
the existence of human bondage, resolved that the Assembly 
should pass resolutions condeming the institution but 
“clothed in such a spirit as ought not to offend the feel- 


ings of those who conceive themselves conscientiously bound 


eae Danner November 24, 1842. 
eOwatchman, May 13, 1841. 


26w.tchman, November 10, 1842. Philanthropist, 
November 12, 1842. : 


“TRecords of the Bynog of Ohio, 1838-1848, I, 80. 
Wat » November 10, 1842. New York Observer, November 26, 
1042. For other action against slavery see: Records of the 
Presbytery of Indianapolis, 1839-1863, I, 23; Records of 
the Presbytery of Grand River (Ohio); 1836-1849, II, 155; 
Wisconsin Convention, 1840-1861, I, 97; Records of the 
Presbytery of Washtenaw, 1837-1848, I, 202; Presbytery of 
Des Moines: Watchman, May 26, 1842. 


oT 

to hold the enslaved, and as not to injure the cause of 
freedom, nor the interest of pallies orien 

In 1843, as the triennial meeting of the "Constitu- 
tional" Church drew near, the Presbyterian press began to 
consider how the question of human bondage would affect 
the highest judicatory of the Church. The Watchman of the 
Valley frankly stated its desire "to enlist the moral force 
of the whole Church" on the question.—” The New York 
Evangelist called on the presbyteries to send to the Assembly 
"men who will be free to do whatever duty may require to 
be done" if the problem of slavery comes before the body. 
The Christian Observer deprecated the introduction of the 
subject into the highest judicatory, and the New York 
Evangelist, in reply, felt it shameful for the "Constitution- 
al Presbyterians" to cherish so great a horror of the lmife 
that cut the ligaments of four synods asunder."-° ‘The 
Watchman of the Valley concluded, that, "If the friendship 
and alliance of our Southern brethren 4s to be purchased 
by absolute silence on the subject ..., we shall deem the 


boon too dear to be purchased with such a spree The 


ener York Observer, March 5, 1842. 
“Owatchman, February 9, 1843. 
[cited by: New York Observer, April 1, 1843. 


Jlyatchman, May 11, 1843. 
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New York Evangelist added, "The truth is ... slavery must 
die eee. If there is no hope of this, then we kmow no 
special reason for persevering in our connection with the 


southern ee 


The Watchman of the Valley complained 
that ever since the Western Convention, the Eastern 
presbyteries had been working to pack the Assembly, and the 
New York Observer had sounded the alarm that they were 
"oreparing for another division on the subject" and urged 


no 


all "to the line in the battle. Both the Evangelist and 


the Watchman asked only that the highest judicatory take 
the position of the Western Sone entionics 
During the spring meeting of the Presbytery of 

Cincinnati, a member was unanimously advised that it was 
"improper" to attach himself to a slaveholding body, and a 
licentiate, who asked for a letter of dismissal to the 
Presbytery of North Alabama, was granted a letter but with 
@ recommendation "to vut himself under the care of no 


slaveholding presbytery." Strong resolutions were then 
addressed to the Assembly to separate itself from those 


>= G4 t0d by: New York Observer, May 20, 1843. 


33yatchman, May 4, 1843. New York Observer, June 3, 


ag sted by the Watchman, May 4, and May 11, 1843. 


oye, 
upholding bondagee Cincinnati also asked that it be 
enjoined upon the Southern Church to expel the practices 
Other Western judicetories esked the highest court to take 
decisive action against the Southern imetiearionts: 
Measures were sent to the highest judicatory from sixteen 
divisions of the Church asking action. The parent body 
also received a remonstrance from thirty-nine elders of 
Philadelphia, and one from the Presbytery of Lewes, in 
Maryland and Delaware, asking that no measures be 
adoptede! In the Assembly the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, under the chairmanship of William Wisner, report- 
ed resolutions that the institution did not "fall within 
the constitutional power" of that Boareos These were set 
aside in order to consider resolutions by H.H. Kellogg, 
of Illinois, which reaffirmed the Act of 1818 and urged the 


presbyteries and sessions to treat servitude as any other 


eonecorda of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 1835-1843, 
I, 448-51. Philanthropist, April 26, 1843. In 1844 the 
Presbytery denied a dismissal to a minister who requested a 
letter to another slaveholding presbytery: Records of the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, 1844-1870, II, 31-33. 


Records of the Presbyteries of: Cleveland, 1830- | 
1849, I, 285; Knox, 1838-1844, 115; Detroit, 1840-1847, II, 
104; Galena, 1841-1863, 10-11; Meadville, 1843-1855, 6. 
Western Citizen, February 23, May 25, 1843. Nahum Gould, 
Ope Cites 95-906 


37 assembly Minutes, 1843, 15. See speech of H.H. 
Kellogg, of Knox, in the Assembly: New York Observer, May 
27, 104356 


38x ew York Observer, May 27, 1843. 
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sin of "great serene he The New York Observer claimed 
that the New York Evangelist and the Watchman of the Valley 
had been trying to secure “decided Action ... in the true 
spirit of Mitraeanonicniacne and now "a body of men 
chiefly from western New York, Ohio and Illinois «.. were 
prepared at all hazards to carry their meee nee Paneuene ee 


Duffield denied the charge of the New York Observer that the 


anti-slavery men had held meetings for consultation at this 
time. “+ Wisner made a speech taking the position that 
bondage was not contrary to the Scriptures. "This speech 
broke the ranks of the abolitionists and prepared the way 
for their final defeat," said the New York Ghee arena 

The Assembly adopted measures that it could take no action 
on slavery as it was not "for the edification of the 
church. "19 ; 

The Philanthropist now concluded that the New School, 


like other national groups, was "pro- slavery and time 


-~ 


>? a asembly Minutes, 1843, 15. 


4Onow York Observer, June Sweloto. 
*linad., June 10, 1843. 


42th 4a. For the positions of those who influenced 
the final vote see::Watchman, July 15, 1843; New York 
Observer, July 1, 10, 1843; Liberator, September 29, 1843; 
Signal of Liberty, June 19, isis. 7 


*3agsombly Minutes, 1843, 19. 
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serving. "+t A correspondent to the Watchman, writing as 
"A Weatern Man," wrote a series of four articles on the 
question of human bondage in the New School. He concluded 
that the anti-slavery men of the West had three courses 
that could be followed in attempting to purify the Church: 
(1) to stay in the present connection and use love and 
persuasion, (2) to form a Western Assembly, or (3) to form 
an anti-slavery Assembly. John Rankin addressed a letter 
to all "Reformed" and "Constitutional" Presbyterians 
suggesting they withdraw and form an anti-slavery churche 
The Presbytery of Ripley had already voted to send no more 
commissioners to the Assembly if action was not taken in 
1843.46 At the National Anti-Slavery Convention in Buffalo 
in August, the Presbyterians met to consider what step to 
take, but after several meetings there was no disposition 
to forsake the Church. 4? | 

After the meeting of the higher judicatory in 1843, 


activity concerning slavery increased in the synods. The 


44h ilanthropis » oune 15, 1843. 
‘Watchman, July 20, August 3, September 14, 1843. 


pniianthropist, June 21, 1843. Watchman, August 17, 
1843. Liberator, July 7, 1843. . 


47 8i1cnal of Liberty, October 2, 1843. Letter from 
R.B. Bement. Presbyterian clergyman at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, September 16, 1843. 
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Synod of Indiana addressed a letter to all synods of their 
connection in the Southern states. The attempts to suppress 
discussion of slavery were condemned. The South was advised 
that "the house of bondage" was not "the school of liberty," 
and that emancipation was "the best preparation for liber- _ 
ade The Synod of Ohio sent a pastoral letter to the 
lower judicatories on the holding of men as chattel and 
"exceedingly regretted" the lack of “decided testimony in’ 
the last Assembly. "49 “The Synod of Michigan opposed attempts 
to gag consideration of the same subject in Congress, and 
called on this body to enact or reject all petitions on 
slavery. All “good citizens" were urged to petition Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
50 


territories. While the Synod of Peoria renewed the non- 


51 
fellowship rule adopted earlier, the Synod of Illinois left 


*Brecords of the Synod of Indiana, 1826-1845, 310-20. 


*Specords of the Synod of Ohio, 1838-1848, 97-100, 
107. 


Se eons of the Synod of Michigan, 1835-1851, II, 
36-37. Signal of Liberty, November 13, 1843. 


Slrecords of the Bynod of Peoria, 1843-1859, I, 7-8. 
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Christian communion entirely "to the ministers and 
churches."°* ‘The action in the presbyteries followed a 
similar pattern. >> Most of the western judicatories that 
had not adopted non=fellowship resolutions took this position 
during the next few years.>* But when the Synod of Western 


Reserve passed these measures in 1845, the Presbytery of 
55 


Portage considered this action "false and subversive." 
In June, 1844, a Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, 
held in Cleveland, passed measures urging the duty of 
avoiding fellowship with those who supported or were involved 
in the system. A similar convention was held in Detroit 


in 1845 and these resolutions were renewede 


2ecenonds of the Synod of Illinois, 1831-1855, I, 
252-536 


>> Records of the Presbyterles of: Logansport, 1839- 
1844, I, 36-38; Cincinnati, 1844-1870, II, 14-17; St. 
Joseph, 1833-1848, 1935; Alton, 1836-1850, 159-63; Wash- 
tenaw, 1837-1848, 15 237-38, 2526 


Records of the Presbyteries of: Meadville, 1843- 
1855, 39-41; Hamilton, 1847-1861, 11-13; Belvidere, 1847- 
1863, I, 15-16. Presbytery of Peoria: New York Observer, 
May 30, 1846. Synod of Peoria: Herald of the Prairie, 
June 6, 1849. Records of the Wisconsin Convention, 1840- 
LOGO Ly 1 By 1250 


> Frecorda of the Synod of Western Reserve, 1825-1845, 


I, 394. Records of the Presbytery of Portage, 1843-1863, 
; LVS 63-64. 


New York Observer, April 20, July 6, 1844, July 5, 
1845. tee May 8, July 31, 1845. Western Citizen, 
August 22, 1844. Signal of Diberty, June 30, iBAG. Minutes 
of Presbyterian and C efational Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio (Cleveland: T.H. Smead, 1 » 3-66 
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Outside of the Middle West the measures of the 
judicatories took a milder turn. The Synod of Western 
Pennsylvania condemned the institution of slavery but 
deprecated "the attempts ... to produce Schism ... on that 
ground."°? the Synod of Genesee renewed its measures of 
18377, which condemned political preaching on Sunday, and 


"all disorganizing measures ««- 


expressed disapproval of 
attempting to promote abolition eee BSUbVersBive of the peace 
and harmony of the church. "28 Only the Presbytery of 
' Angelica went as far as withdrawing fellowship from those 
who "persisted in the practice." In 1845 the Presbytery 
of Geneva, New York, which had "hitherto remained silent," 
spoke against human bondage but in stronger terms condemned 
Were eioie Xn 

As the date for the Assembly of 1846 drew near, a 
group of Indiana Presbyterians met at Logansport. They is- 
sued a call for a Presbyterian Anti-Slavery Convention to 
meet in Philadelphia two days before the convening of the 


triennial meeting in order "if possible to devise a remedy 


2 ST Records of the Synod of Western Pennsylvania, 1843- 
1870, 9e« 


Srne Synod of Geneva took similar action. New York 
Observer, November 4, 1843. 


2*Now York Ev elist, November 16, 1843. 
6Onew York Observer, August 31, October 12, November 
2, 1844, February 22, 1845. Resolutions on slavery were 
also passed by the presbyteries of Oswego, Ithica, and 
Montrosee | 
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for the Ei areepe eee 12, 1846, a letter to the 
Watchman of the Valley stated that "most strenuous efforts" 
were being used to prevent a convention or "to keep as many 
from it as possible." Since every synod "in the western 
Free States have declared that they will no longer fellow- 
ship slaveholders," he added, "to be consistent, then, they 
can no longer fellowship slaveholders in the Assembly." 

The Christian Observer objected to the convention, saying, 
"The strange fire mingled in these efforts awakens deep 
concern in the minds of many of the most intelligent members 
of the Church." The editor cited "an esteemed pastor in 
Pennsylvania" “who viewed the convention as a sign of the 
storm which had been "sathering thicker and blacker for some 
Sere The Detroit Observer considered the gathering 
"contrary to the genius of the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church," and the New York Observer concluded that 


"the diversity of sentiment" on bondage rendered "further 


63 


compromise difficult if not impossible." In the West the 


Presbytery of Dayton, Ohio, alone expressed disapproval, 


Slwatchman, November 13, 1845. Anti-Slavery Bugle, 
February 20, 1646. 

6264 tea by New York Observer, February 7, 1846. See:: 
Watchman, December 18, 1845, February 12, March 5, 1846. 


ee S3 cited by New York Observe » March 7, February 7, 
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and viewed the refusal in the West to hold communion as sin- 
ilar to the Convention of 1837.°" Critics were answered by 
the Watchman of the Valley, March 5, 1846, with assurance 
that the Convention had "no sinister aim." When the Conven- 
tion met, it agreed that members who persisted in the sin of 
slaweholding should not "be received or retained within o.. 
fellowship." A provisional committee was appointed to 
correspond and call meetings to this Bnaeee 

The Synod of Indiana gradually took the lead against 
slavery. Feeling that a wealmess in the past had been due 
to a lack of synodical unity, Indiana selected a committee 
to confer with others in the West in order to propose a 
single united action to the parent body. In 1845 the 
committee reported it had joined with others to ask that the 
highest judicatory send to the presbyteries an overture to 
make slaveholding a sin forbidden by the eighth 


.66 
commandment. Several presbyteries also concurred in 


64votchman, April 23, 1846. 
OSNew York Observer, May 30, 1846. 


66m418 would have inserted the word "slaveholding" 
after the word "man-stealing" in the answer to question.142 
of the Larger Catechism. It-had been taken out in 1816. 
Indiana had consulted with representatives of the Synods of 
Ohio and Cincinnati, and Peoria united without consultation. 
See Records of the Synods of: Indiana, 1826-1845, I, 334-36, 
350-52; Ohio, 1838-1848, I, 119; Peoria, 1843~-1859, I, 26- 
28. Watchman, June 19, October 16, 30, 1845, July 16, 1846; 
New York Observer, January 4, 1845. 


LOT 
thiseo! The Christian Observer objected to such measures, 
and emphasized that the standards of the Ghurch did not 
demand that slavery be aeeaennete The Watchman of the 
Valley called "for a decision different from that of the 
last Assembly. "08 Only four synods, all from the Middle 
West, and twenty-eight presbyteries petitioned the 
Assembly on servitude.?? From the East came the prayers 
of the Presbytery of Harrisburg beseeching the Assembly to 


do nothing that would “in the least disturb the peace or 


ae 


endanger the unity" of the Church. The strongest 


memorials came from the Synod of Peoria, and from the 


Presbyteries of Cleveland and Grand River. /+ 


7 Presbyteries of Washtenaw, Genesee, Salem and 
Scioto. See Records of the Presbyteries of: Washtenaw, 
1837-1848, I, 272; Alton, 1836-1850, 214. New York 
Observer, July i6, 1846. 


68watchman, May 7, 1846. 


69, ssembly Minutes, 1846, 10. Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
cited by Watchman, July 16, 1846. Seventeen presbyteries 
were from.the Middle West, eight from central and western 
New York, and three from western and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania.e 


TOvatchman, July 16, 1846; 


Tlrecords of the Presbyteries of: Gleveland, 1830- 
1849, 346; Grand River, II, 1836-1849, 249-251; Meadville, 
1843-1857, 74-76; Salem, II, 1841-1861, 123; Trunbull, 1827- 
1847, I; 599-604; St. Joseph, 1833-1848, 193; Galena, 1841- 
1863, 38; Washtenaw, 1837-1848, I, 272; Indianapolis, 1839- 
1863, I, 72, 74-80. Records of the Synod of Peoria, 1843- 
1859, I, 26-28. For the other memorials, see: Ne ee 
Observer, May 9, 1846; Watchman, April 23, July 16, 1846. 
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During the debate on servitude the consensus was 
that they should reaffirm the Act of 1818. It was impos- 
sible for the Assembly to decline action and still retain 
unity after its Old School counterpart adopted new res- 
olutions in 1845. The delegates from the West made it 
clear that separation would come if action was not forth- 
coming. Albert Hale, of the Presbytery of Illinois, said 
if measures were not passed, the churches in the West would 
be "likely to join a Western Assembly." 8. N. Steel, of 
the Presbytery of La Porte, said: "The West demands action... 
The importance of the West demands ectvone uanoTGs Wilson, 
of the Fresbytery of Logansport, added that the 
great body of the West was ready to form a new General 
Synod of Assembly unless the right kind of action were 
taken. Cyrus L. Watson, of the Presbytery of Cleveland, 
speaking with the voice of "Young America,” said, "The 
star of empire travelling faic) westward will soon 
stand still over the Great Valley, and then we shall give 
laws to the Atlantic and Pacific slope, and this great 
country shall be free." Other Westerners spoke in the 


T2 > 
spame Terie 


Tow York Observer, June 13, 1846. 
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From the East the attack on abolition competed with 
the arguments egainst slaverye C.H. Read, of the Fourth 
Presbytery of New York, did not know which was more to be 
feared, "the results growing out of slavery," or the “unholy 
fire" of abolitionism. H.A. Rowland, of the Presbytery of 
Montrose, felt the North and South should unite against 
abolitionism, and J.P. Hovey, of the Presbytery of Ithaca, 
stated frankly: "I consider abolitionism a heresy." E.F. 
Hatfield, of the Third Presbytery of New York, informed the 
Assembly that his presbytery would welcome any Southerner 
to its pulpits but there were many abolitionists that would 
not be welcome. "We have no confidence in them,” he 
explained. | } 

From the West, only Duffield spoke against abolition- 
isme’? The Third and Fourth Presbyteries of New York were 
for the mildest possible measures. The delegate from the 
Presbytery of Rockaway "wanted action that would save the 
South." James W. Phillips, of Harrisburg, was for "a 
masterly inactivity." The commissioner of the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh wanted an indefinite postponement of the 


controversy, while the delegate from North River, New York, 


(Ske d, . | 
ew York Observer, May 30, June 13, 1846; Watchm 
June 11, Tee , j ; 


LO 
read resolutions "“deprecating all divisive action.” 
According to the delegates from the Presbyteries of Hudson 
and Newark, these bodies would be satisfied if no measures 
were taken ee 

When the Committee presented its report, the resolu- 
tions followed the position of the conservative East. The 
highest judicatory had no right "to prescribe any new test 
by which the churches ... shall be guided in the reception 
of communicants." The question of slavery was to be sent 
back to the lower judicatories. W.H. Beecher, from the 
Presbytery of Maumee, presented a minority report that took 
the position of the Middle West. It asked the Assembly to 
send down an overture that would make slaveholding a sin 
forbidden by the eighth commandment. George Duffield, 
chairman of the committee, presented a report that took 
a middle positions! After nine days of debate, during 
which other proposals were rejected, Duffield's modified 
proposal was accepted by all except those from the South, 
four conservatives from Pennsylvania, and an abolitionist 
from the Middle West. The statement reaffirmed all of the 
Church's resolutions on slavery from 1787 to 1818, and 


(OS pees eS Observe » May 30, June 13, 1846. 


TONow York Observer, May 30, 1846. The Assembly of 
1847 was also asked to send down an overture on the eighth 
commandment: Assembly Minutes, 1847, 143. 
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condemned that institution as "intrinsically an unrighteous 
and oppressive system." The report, however, had declined 
"to determine the degree of moral turpitude." "Divisive 
and schismatic measures" were condemed and the "withholding 
of fellowship" was declined. Since the Assembly had no 
legislative or judictal authority, the matter was left to 
the presbyteries./© 

The Signal of Liberty of June 27, 1846, considered 
the pronouncement "very ingenious, pleading about equally 
strong against the 'system' eee (not against slaveholding) ... 
and against .-.. abolitionists eeee Three sections read one 


way, and three the other." The New York Observer agreed it 


might be read “two ways by some." It was called "an 
explicit testimony against slavery," but "probably a slight 
modification would have brought zeneral agreement," lamented 
the Observ ltl The Watchman of the Valley warned those who 
joyfully proclaimed "the question settled" that it was "a 
doomed institution. The anathema of God is upon 4 tact. 
Every successive General Assembly will press the question 
further and further to the final issue of a non-slaveholding 
Church. "78 


76 assembly Minutes, 1846, 28-31. 


7TNew York Observer, June 13, 1836. 
Tewatenman, June 25, 1846. 
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One of the most divisive questions before the tri- 
ennial meeting of 1846 was the so-called "Graham Case." 
William Graham, of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, had de- 
nounced abolitionism and defended bondage as a scriptural 
institution before the Synod of Cincinnati in 1843. He 
published his statements in pamphlet form in the spring of 
1844. A member of Ripley brought a charge against him | 
which was sustained without a dissenting vote in the lower 
judicatory of Cincinnati. When it was per aed to the Synod, 
he was censured and the Presbytery was instructed to bring 
him to repentancee When it was reported in October, 1845, 
that repentance had not been secured from the accused, 
the Synod suspended rons Graham defended his position in 
a pamphlet in which he posed es the defender of the position 
of the General Assembly. His arguments, he said, were 
aimed at counteracting the influence of the SBCMAvenieiss* 

The Christian Observer, condemned the decision of 


81 


the Synod,° and the New York Observer said, "The ablest and 


?9watehman, November 7, December 12, 1844; October 30, 
1845. William Graham, The Contrast of the Bible and Aboli- 


tionism: An Exegetical Argument (Cincinnati: Atlas Office, 
1844). 


SOwiiliam Graham, The Cause and Manner of the Trial 
and Suspension of the Rev. William Graham by the New Synod 
of Cincinnati (privately printed), 3-8. 


Slosted in the Watchman, January 1, 1846. 


bake: 
best men of the church" would be "liable to the same 
condemation" if the Assembly sustained the Synod in its 
review of the casee In reference to the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1846 the New York Observer stated, "An 
ecclesiastical court is about to sit eecee A number of judges 
meet together before the sitting ... and agree upon a 
apeiron! ts The Princeton Review said of Graham's pamphlet: 
"Hig argument 4g so purely a reiteration of undeniable 
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scripture statements that we hold it to be unanswerable." 
When the matter came before the Assembly of 1846, the ; 
decision of the Synod was called “unconstitutional and 
irregular and therefore null and void." The Synod was asked 
to correct its proceedings but twenty-nine members opposed 


this smprinns use 


When the Synod of Cincinnati met in 
October, 1846, 1t refused to reinstate Graham, and asked the 
Assembly to reconsider the ae In January, 1847, the 
Presbytery of Hamilton expressed a determination to remain 


a part of the Synod of Cincinnati only as long as defenders 


82h ow York Observer, February 7, 1846. 
83 Princeton Review, XVI, No. 2 (April, 1844), 310. 


B4tme vote against it was divided as follows: seven 
from Geneva, three from Genesee, one from Meadville, and 
eighteen from the Middle West. COincinnati, of course, did 
not vote on the matter. Assembly Minutes, 1846, 31-33, 
New York Observer, June 13, 1846. ; 


BSN ow York Observer, October 31, November 7, 1846. 
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of slavery were denied aaketha cs Other Western 
judicatories objected to the decision of the Assembly.°? 
Graham presented a memorial on his status to the adjourned 
Assembly of 1847, but was requested to withdraw it until 
the next meetings © When Graham left the Synod and took 
up an Old School pastorate in Pennsylvania, the conflict 
over this issue died aown.°9 

By 1847, nothing short of a completely anti-slavery 
organization could have stopped the disintegration of the 
Church in the West. Three decisions in the triennial meet- 
ing of 1846 had contributed to this: (1) the measures 
adopted were not strong enough for many back home, (2) the 
Graham case offended many bodies that occupied the same 
position of non-commmion as the Synod of Cincinnati, and 


poronert Bishop Papers (Manuscript, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio). Thornton Mills to Bishop, December 1, 
1846; C.E. Stowe to Bishop, December 2, 1846. Records of 
the Presbytery of Hamilton, 1847-1868, 11-13. Watchman, 
January 14, 1847. . ; 


87 Presbyteries of Ripley and Knox: Watchman, July 9, 
16, 1846; and June 3, 1847. Presbytery of Ottawa: Gould, 
oR: cit., 120-121, 1353-135; Western Citizen, October 27, 
1846; Western Herald, October 21, November 4, 1846; May 5, 
1847. -Records of the Synod of Peoria, 18435-1859, I, 41- 
42. Records of the Presbytery of Alton, 1836-1850, 134- 
35. Records of the Synod of Illinois, 1831-1857, I, 304. 


OS. saembly Minutes, 1847, 142. 


, 89Records of the Presbytery of Chillicothe, 1846- 
1860, iV, 39-40. Galbraith, Ope cit. 9 180-181. 
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(3) the admission of the Synod of Mississippi had extended 
the area of slavery in the church.?° A letter to the 
Watchman of the Valley on October 14, 1847, frankly posed 
the question in the minds of many: "What can be done to 
check and ward off the assaults of the Old School on one 
side and Congregationalists on the other?" Duffield ex- 
pressed this fear in his diary-e On one side was the 
"irresponsible spirit of wild lawless democracy ..., the 
ultra Congregationalists ... and Old School Presbyterianism 
in another."9+ In June, 1847, a writer from the Presbytery 
of Knox complained in the Watchman of the Valley that Knox 
had lost almost half of its members during the past year 
because of the position of the Church on human bondage. 
The editor observed that it was "a very easy process for 
emigrants from New England to transfer their relations 
from Presbyterian to Congregational Churches. "7° By 
1853, the Presbytery had lost one of its most important: 
churches, that of Galesburg, Illinois, because of the 
connection the Church maintained with the institution of 


2 ODnesbytery of Ottawa: Western Citizen, October 27, 
1846. Western Herald, October 21, 1846. Records of the 
Synod of Peoria, 1845-1859, I, 42, November 4, 1846. 
Presbytery of Ripley: Watchman, July 16, 1846. 


Slceorge Duffield Diary (Manuscript, Detroit Public 
Library, Detroit), May 30, 1847, 152. 


92Watchman, June 3, 1847s 
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slavery.?° In November, 1846, the Sixth Presbyterian Church 
of Cincinnati, which had split off from the First Church 
because of the question of servitude, became the Vine 
Street Congregational Church for the same reason. By 1850 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, a Free Presby- 
terian body, split off from the Old Stone Church over human 
bondage and later became the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
In Chicago, the Third Presbyterian Church, which had been 
organized as a secession from the First because of slavery, 
became Congregational in 1850 because of the same -taasivnse 6 
In 1851 Charles Hall, Secretary to the A.H.M.S., in answer- 
ing privately an article in a western Presbyterian paper, 
denied the statement that "Constitutional" Presbyterianism 
failed to grow and keep pace with the Old School and Con- 
gregationalists in the West because of lack of denomination- 
al zeal. The “Reformed” Assembly was so strongly "pro- 
slavery" that it could "frown down" agitation, and the 
Congregationalists were anti-slavery in sentiment. "Hence 


in churches and presbyteries, members and ministers and 


93National Era, April 28, 1853. 


| S4charles F. Goss, Cincinnati: The Queen City, 1788- 
" 1912 (4 vols., Cincinnati: S.J. Glarzk, 1912); I, 5. WeRe 


Coates, A History of Cuyahoga County and the City of 
Cleveland (4 vols., New York: American Historical Society, 
1924), I, 399-400. Records of the Presbytery of Chicago, 
1847-1870, 49-50, 67-70, 72-76. Presbytery Reporter, II, 
No. 1 (May 1, 1851), 44-46. | 
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churches drop off individually or in masses to the one side 
or the other to get rid of agitation or personal responsi- 
bility. I know of many illustrations of this; and more are 
in the prospect," he saiad.?> 

In 1847, the Presbytery of Grand River, Ohio, began 
to suffer severely because of withdrawals. Churches in 
Austinburg, Painesville, and Thompson requested withdrawal 
because they opposed human bondage. The Presbytery request- 
ed the Assembly of 1847 to take “uncompromising action" 
on the subject, and when this was not done, the Presbytery 
was forced to deny a request for withdrawal from the Assembly 
for the purpose of organizing a body on the principles of 
"New England Associations." But the worst was yet to come. 
In 1850, the Presbytery still had seventeen churches; in 
1860 it had only rivets The Synod of Western Reserve was 
also forced to refuse a request to withdraw from the Assembly 
4n September, 1847 2° Since many of the churches in that 
body were Congregational in form, it was easy for them to 
change their connections. A student of the Western 


9 ans Papers, Letter Book X, Noe 2050, Charles Hall 
to illegible correspondent, March 18, i851. 


SRecords of the Presbytery of Grand River, Ohio, 


If | 
Records of the Synod of Western Reserve, 1846-1867, 
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Reserve has called Congregationalism "among the most potent 
forces .e. at work" against the institution on the Reserve 
but claims it was held back by its connection with Presby- 
terianism. 29 But Nahum Gould, the clerk of the pe Siy ery 
of Ottene in the 1840's and 1850's, claimed "slavery was 
made a pretext for separation" and for the refusal of the 
Presbyterian volity.2% The Congregationalists in the West 
were becoming more denominationally minded. In July, 1846, 
at Michigan City, Indiana, for the first time a general 
Western Congregational Convention was held. This convention 
asserted that the "spread of genuine Congregationalism" was 
an effective method of promoting the work of See 
In the Synod of Indiana, it was necessary to vote dowm a 
measure looking toward separation from the Assembly if it 
did not take steps to remove the system of human bondage 


from the ehurene co 


Geiser, op. cite, 79s 
Iaoula, op. CluseOos 
100s nutes of the Western Sonera se keolat conve 


Held in Michigan GC Citi Y» Indiana ye oO Kshs eee se 
Cited b by Muelder, op. cit., ao te 


1Olwatchmen , November 18, 25, December 9, 1847. 
Records of the of the Synod of Tad tana 1846-1857, II, 32-35-56 
Gould, o oR. cite, 254-55. 
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While the Presbytery of Lewes left the Assembly 

immediately after the meeting in 184619 because it opposed 
any consideration of the problem by the highest judicatory, 
the Presbytery of Ripley did not establish its proposed 
Anti-Slavery Presbyterian Church until after the Assembly 
of 1847 had failed to take stronger action. In July, 1846, 
Ripley published a statement that it could hold no relation 
with the parent body which "implied fellowship" until all 
constitutional means had been used "to purge itself from 
slavery," and would consult with sister units on the pro- 
priety of forming an anti-slavery Presbyterian Church. The 
following week it issued a call for a convention to meet 
in Cincinnati following the Assembly of 1847, to establish 
the new church. On October 10, 1846, Judge S.C. Stevens 
issued a call for a meeting of Evangelical Christians to 
convene in Cincinnati, concurrently with the Ripley meeting, 
"to devise means of action against slavery." The Synod of 
Cincinnati declared tne proceedings of Ripley unconstitu- 
tional, but the Presbytery pursued its course and set up 


the Free Presbyterian Synoa st? 


L0eN ow York Observer, July 25, seal 15, December 18, 
1846; Western Herald, August 12, 18 


103watchman, July 9, 16, November 12, 19, 2%, 31, 
December 11, 1846; January 21, August 5, October 28, 1847. 
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In the West the "Constitutional" Presbyterians 
also worked against servitude beyond the bounds of the 
Church. In October, 1846, a Christian Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention met at Granville, Illinois, and passed a series 
of strong resolutions that were addressed to all denomin- 
ationse The usual stand of non-fellowship was affirmede 
Presbyterians attached to the "Constitutional" Assembly 
made up a strong contingent of those attending. Flavel 
Bascom of the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, was one of the most 
influential members of the poteanunenee Bascom was also 
chairman of the resolutions committee of the Western 
Presbyterian and Congregational Convention which met in 
Chicago in June, 1847.10? New School Presbyterian anti- 
slavery men held a Ronyentton in southern Illinois in 
October, 1847, and adopted measures, but rejected a resolution 
sanctioning the Wilmot Brae aomoe Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in Portage, Summit, and Medina 
counties in Ohio summoned a convention that convened at 
siron, in February of 1847, to consider the problem of human 


1046 stern Citizen, November 3, 1846; Western Herald, 


November 3, 11, 1 ° 


10 vetchman, July 15, 1847; Ohio Observer, July 14, 
1847; Western Ojtigzen, July 13, 1847.. 


Soon etional Era, October 28, 1847. 
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bondage. Non-fellowship measures were adopted and the 
Assembly was asked to declare itself on the institution. 
The Christian Observer of March 12, 1847, censured the 
convention.1% The Watchman of the Valley was blamed for 
the development of "the divisive tendencies in the 
‘Constitutional’ Church in the West." A writer accused 
the editor of urging all of the Presbytery of Ripley to go 
with the secederss!°? A letter to the Christian Observer 
felt that the Watchman had "contributed little or nothing 
to the suvvort and diffusion of the princivles of sound 
Prosbyterianism" because it wes "endeavoring to meet the 
views of Congregationalists and ultra-abolitionistee® 

Before the triennial Ses the of 1849 many of the 
Western judicatories called for progress either by declar- 
ing human servitude a sin requiring discipline or by send- 


ing down a declaration asking the sessions and presbyteries 


10 osted by Ohio Observer, March 31, 1847; February 
LO 9 24, 1847. 


LOS ae tat June 10, 1847. 
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ee 
to commence discipline of silevenoldens sae The Presbytery 
of Ottawa instructed its commissioner to withdraw in the 
name of the Presbytery if measures were not taken to free 
the Church of the era searheenree A memorial, set up by 
fourteen elders and sixteen ministers from the Middle West, 
asked the Church to “declare plainly and unequivocally" that 
human bondage was an offense requiring discipline. The 
Assembly should "recommend to the lower judicatories to 
take immediate action." The Church was requested to restore 
the note taken out of the Larger Catechism in 1816 which 
made slavery a violation of the eighth commandment, or to 
send the proposition down to the presbyter ta deceae 

The Assembly received nineteen documents on the 

problem of human bondage, embracing memorials from thirteen 


presbyteries and four Middle Western synods. All of the 


documents asked that the Church be freed from the systen. 


110Records of the Presbyteries of: Cincinnati, 1844- 
1870, II, 171; Crawfordsville, 1855-1868, 316, 325; Trun- 
bull, 1847- 1861, II, 86. Records of the Synods of: I1l- 
inois, 1831- Pisece I, B503)0n1o, 1355-16848, 2, 211-213; 
Peoria, 1843-1859, I, 68. Synod of Cincinnati: New York 
Observer, movember ae 1848. Presbytery of Knox: Assembly 
Minutes, 1849, 179. . 
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Gould, o Ope Cit ‘Lies, 386 


Le ew York Evangelist, May 24, 1849. Liberator, 
June 15, 1849. 
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The report that was accepted reaffirmed all previous acts 
and stated that there were evils connected with servitude 
which could not be neglected without guilt. These “should 
be corrected by discipline." But there wes no information 
before the Assembly to show that members in the South were 
not doing all that they could "to bring about emanci- 
pation. "+14 An amendment, by G.W. Bassett, of the Presbytery 
of Ottawa, which declared this sin "should be treated ... 


' was voted down. This proposed 


anendment represented the position of the He a 


as other gross immoralities,' 


Bveaking of the two Presbyterian Assemblies of 1849, 
the Western Citizen questioned: "How many have felt their 
hearts bleed, their souls sicken, until all confidence is 
lost, at the tardiness and even wicked indifference" of 
these Dosiee aan The New York Observer warned judicatories 
in the North, which were about to act on the problem of the 
reletion of servant and master, to "weigh the matter well, 


and take no position that they are not able to maintain from 


the word of God, and with the concurrence of the most stable 


113 Assembly Minutes, 1849, 188. 
114 


1“ ,ssembly Minutes, 1849, 184-188. 
11 oyestern Citizen, June 19, 1849. 
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n116 Joel Parker, one of the 


minded men in the community. 
leading Presbyterian clergymen of New York, warned in a 
sermon that "censuring the master" and "bitter words" would 
accomplish nothing. An "appeal to the benevolence of our 
Southern brethren" was the only course that could secure 
resultse +! The Herald of the Prairie saw the Assembly as — 
failing to rid itself of those practicing slaveholding 
because "their discipline is limited to cases of ‘cruel 
treatment.' The mere fact that a man is held as a slave 


proves that he is not well treated as a man," 


118 


concluded the 
editor. 


In October of 1849 the Synod of Utica hailed the 


measures adopted by the Church that year as a step forward t19 


But in the Middle West, the Synod of Illinois was forced to 


120 


beat down an effort to separate from the Church, and 


the majority of the Presbytery of Ottawa voted itself out 


1l6y 6, York Observer, July 28, 1849. 


117tphid. Presbyterian of the West, August 23, 1849. 


118 Herald of the Prairie, July 18, 1849. 


a New York Observer, October 20, 1849. 
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of the body tet Threats of secession were made by the 
Presbyteries of Fort Wayne, and Indianapolis, as well as 
the Synod of Western Rene ro aaa The Indiana Christian 
Herald, of Crawfordsville, tried to calm the agitation by 
printing an account of the transformation taking place in 
the South that looked toward the abolition of averse 
The Christian Observer, througn a correspondent, took the 
Synod of Western Reserve and the Presbytery of Indianapolis 
to task in an article entitled: "Are They Presbyterians?” 
"Are they sincerely attached to the Form of Government and 
Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian Church?" asked the 
writer. He said the Church needed purging and suggested that 
tne Synod withdraw. The Ohio Observer defended these two 
bodied =! Othemuludicatonies mint eo mNoeemte eter 


resolutions to withdraw, condemed the measures of the 


12leoula, ope cit., 39-42. Liberator, November 30, 


1849. Anti-Slavery Bugle, December 15, 1849. Independent, 
November 22, 1849. | 


= See anorde of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, 1839- 
1863, I, 167-70. Crawfordsville Herald, September 13, 1849. 
Central Watchman, October 5, 1849. Records of the Synod of 
Indiana, 1846-1857, II, 78-84. Presbytery of Fort Wayne: 
Evangelical Repository, VIII, No. 65 (November, 1849), 26+ 
New York Evengelist, October 11, 1849. 


12@3tnqiana Christian Herald, July 17, 1849. 


124¢4+ea in Independent, October 25, 1849; Ohio 
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highest judicatory, or asked for more positive measures in 
1850.129 

During the early months of 1850 the question of 
secession was debated in Western Reserve. The Ohio Observer 
ran a three colum editorial on the inexpediency of Leaving 
the Church, and the debate continued for months in the 
Observer. +6 As a compromise between the forces involved, 

a correspondent suggested that the churches withdraw and 
form an independent Presbyterian and Congregational Aare ae 
A ministers' meeting on secession was held at Norwalk, Ohio, 
where it was urged that the presbyteries meet the “question 
in a calm and fearless manner." A speaker observed that “of 
the one hundred and forty ministers connected with the Synod 
of Western Reserve not one ..-. can be found who does not 
deplore the existence" of slavery. Not one church "would 
tolerate in its communion and fellowship a member who should 


be known to buy or sell, for the purpose of gain, a fellow 


12 oRecords of the Presbyteries of: Franklin, 1846- 
1860, 117-20; Cleveland, 1847-1870,: 42-46; Trumbull, 1847- 
83; Pataskala, 1848-1870, II, 36. A.C. Crist, The History 
of Marion Presbytery, Its Churches, Elders, Ministers, 
Mission ‘Societies (Delaware, Ohio::Delaware Gazette, 1908), 
15.. Presbyteries of Athens, Logansport, and Fort Wayne: 
Central Christian Herald, April 25, May 2, 9, 1850. 

126 5140 Observer, February 20, 1850. 
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nL26 When the Assembly met in May, 1850, nineteen 


creature. 
memorials had been submitted to it. Two were from 

synods -- Western Reserve and Indiana -- and tnirteen were 
from presbyteries. When the committee on slavery mede its 
report, Duffield, the chairman, presented the majority 
report, and Wisner that of the minority. Both left the 
question of the sin of slaveholding to the presbyteries and 
sessions. The minority statement was more concise, brief 
and energetic. =” Wisner had attended the “anti-slavery 
caucus held by a few members from Ohio, Indiana, and New 
York, and thought he could harmonize the views of all by a 


wl30 


few bold vague general resolutions. During the debate 


W.C. Clark, of Western Reserve, warned that if no action 
were taken, “a large number" would leave the body. "There 
exists in Ohio," he cautioned, "a free Synod, and there may 
exist a free Assembly, and by the two mill-stones, the new 
Assembly and the Congregationalists, this Assembly will be: 


wll 


ground to powder. J.C. Stiles, of the Third Presbytery 


~ 


128on10 Observer, February 20, 1850. 
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150George Duffield Diary, V, May 26, 1850, 49. 
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of New York, made a very effective speech in defense of 
the South. "Men who dwell south of Mason and Dixon's line 
have done more to convert the heathen than the whole world 
beside," he informed the Assembly. He made a devastating 
attack on abolitionism Serer left the floor. Seventeen 
conservatives, almost all from the East, requested that he 
eine it le A writer to the Southern Presbyterian called 
Stiles' speech "the ablest defense of the South" that he 
had yet seen.+>> The Washington Daily Union, a strong 
advocate of the union movement, called the speech one of 
"the most able and unanswerable arguments in favor of 
Divine truth. nl3i 

The minority report was amended and adopted 
with only sixteen votes (all Southern) against it. It 
pronounced slavery, except in "unavoidable" cases, an 
offense requiring the discipline of the Church. Since 
the presbyteries and sessions were "the courts of 
primary jurisdiction ... the whole sub ject of slavery "ag 


4t existed in the Church was referred to them to take 


132 sosenh C. Suet Ale 8s Speech on the Slavery Resolu- 
tions, Delivered in the General Assembly Which Met in. 
Detroit.in May Pasta(Washington j0h D.0.3 Jonathan T. Towers, 

1850), 29-30, 42-44. 


13394 tea in the Independent, September 26, 1850. 
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such measures "as in their judgement the laws of 
Christianity require.""7> 

After the division of 1837-1838, the "Reformed" 
Assembly remained relatively free of controversy ibe its 
annual meetings. By and large, the question of servitude 
remained a topic of amiable discussion at the lower levels 
of the church courts; but in September, 1839, the Presbytery 
of Chillicothe passed resolutions that it could not hold 
fellowship with those who treat men as property, or with any 


136 When 


presbytery or synod that justified the practice. 
the record of this action came before the Synod of Cincinnati, ~- 
it was declared “unscriptural and unconstitutional." The 
Presbytery was "required we. to reconsider ... and rescind" 
these measurese >" Chillicothe refused to rescind the acts, 

but clarified them by stating that the resolutions applied 

to ecclesiastical bodies which justified slavery by scrip- 


ture and did not exercise discipline as for other ashe 


135, ssembly Minutes, 1850, 325. (New School) 
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Aer ef the Synod of Cincinnati, 1839-1843, I, 
13, 15-16. In 1842 the Presbytery of St. Clairsville asked 
a church to repeal a similar rule: Records of the Presbytery 
of St. Clairsville, 18359-1849, I, 112-135, 123-24. 
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The Synod of Cincinnati accepted Chillicothe's interpreta- 
tion that the resolutions were not immediately intended to 
excommunicate all presbyteries involved in the Southern 
institution. The Synod itself, in 1841, enjoined the 
exercise of discipline against those justifying slavery, 
but added an amendment SHatetnedtats emancipation was not 
universally desirable.t°? ‘The Synod of Pittsburgh tabled 
a memorial in 1839 to separate from communion those guilty 
of slaveholding and overruled the Presbytery of Beaver and 
one of its churches which had required the pastor to spend 
part of his time exposing the evils of slavery. The Synod, 
however, reaffirmed the Acts of 1818. After 1839 the Synod 
either refused to consider memorials concerning servitude 
or referred vetitioners to its action of that apewen 
In the bounds of the Synod of Pittsburgh the Presbytery of 
Ohio removed a minister from the Church for assailing the 
Presbytery in an article on slavery in the Christian Witness 
in 1841. The Presbytery of St. Clairsville secured the 
dismissal of a minister in 1844 and another in 1846 for 


similar statements in the Liberty Courier and in the Liberty 


13° Records of the Synod of Cincinnati, 1839-1845, 
I, foal les 93-94, 103-105. 


1405 oab terian Advocate, November 9, 11, 1840, 
November 3, IBA. October 1, 1845. 
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Advocate. ttt The Synod of Illinois, in 1842, overruled a 
decision of the Presbytery of Peoria to the effect that 
a session should not ask for the immediate abandonment of 
the practice of buying and selling men for gain, but the 
next year the Synod sustained the Presbytery in its rule 
thet modern abolitionism should not be introduced into 
a pulpit where the pastor and congregation opposed itt? 

The "Reformed" Assembly indefinitely postponed con- 
siieration of the question of human bondage in 1841, and 
in 1842 rejected resolutions from the Presbyteries of Oxford 
and Chillicothe asking for measures Covent Ores the Acts of 
1818.245 Im 1843 another memorial was sent up by Chillicothe 
but was tabled along with the petition of the previous 


ee The Watchman of the Valley classified such action 


l4leecords of the Presbytery of Ohio, 1835-1843, VII, 
193, 291, 304-305. Records of the Presbytery of St. 
Clairsville, 1839-1849, I, 176-79, 190, 251-56. 


Bec aeonde of the Synod cf Illinois, 1831-1855, 90- 
91, 96-97. For similar action see: Records of the Presby- 
tery of Richland, 1833-1850, II, 330-32. 
143, sseubly Minutes, 1841, IX, 419; X, 16, 18. New 
York Observer, May 28, 1842. 
AMgaipraith, Ope cit., 161-63. New York Observer, 
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as an application of the "gag law, "145 


and Chillicothe 
denounced it as "orotecting »e. criminals from the censure 
PRR OeC ory ch CeErOllowineltne seneral convocation of 
the Church, the Synod of Cincinnati met and witnessed the 
much publicized debate between George Junkin and Thomas E. 
Thomas. Junkin spoke for eight hours against abolitionism 
after R.H. Bishop had introduced anti-slavery resolutions. 
Thomas gave an effective answer, but the whole matter was 


147 


indefinitely postponed. Junkin's speech Was printed and 


became one of the most powerful Northern religious statements 
against abolitionism. It was a factor in securing his 
election as moderator of the Church in 1844, but made him 

so controversial that he was forced to retire from Miami 


Unamenaity anne The opinions expressed by Junkin were 


14 oWwatchman, May 11, 1843. 


146 Sesh te jan, October 7, 1843. 


Tl Records of the Synod of Ohio, 1839-1843, 764-69, 
184-89, 204-205. David X. Junkin, A Historical Biogra 
of George Junkin (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott, 1871) - 
440-41. . George Junkin, The Integrity of Oyr National Union 
V.S. Abolitionism: An Argument From the Bible (Cincinnati: 
ReP. Donogh, 1943). Thomas, op. cite, 376 


‘148 pnilenthropist, October 2, 1844. David Junkin, 
Op. cit., ee 459. Thomas, op. cit., 64. Presbyterian, 
September 28, 1844. 
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characterized by the Princeton Review as the judgment of 
"the great body of the intelligent and pious men of the 
Country. "149 

By 1824 the Western judicatories became concerned 

because of-the failure of the majority of the Old School 
Assembly to permit a full discussion of the slavery question. 
This problem was discussed in the Synods of Cincinnati, 


-150 


Indiana, and Northern Indiana. In 1843 Northern 


Indiana became the first synod to petition the Assembly on 
slavery. The Synod of Illinois had rejected requests to 


memorialize the parent body in 1841 and 1844, and that of 


Pittsburgh had refused the same in 1839. r+ When the general 


church body failed to take action in 1844, nine delegates 


oe 


entered a protest on the records. The anti-slavery 


members of the Presbytery of Beaver, Pennsylvania, opened 


1495, Princeton Review, XVI, Noe 4 (October, 1844), 551. 
George Junkin Papers Manuscript: Miami University Library, 
Oxford, Ohio), Junkin to Joel Collins, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
November 8, 1844. 


150n ow York Observer, November 9, 1844. Thomas, op. 
cit., 65.. Records of the Synod of Cincinnati, 1844-1864, 
IV; “i9- -20, 35-396' 


15lRecords of the Synod of Northern Indiana, 1843- 
1864, I, 26. Records of the Synod of Illinois; 1831-1855, 
54, 118. Presbyterian Advocate, November 13, 1839. 
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correspondence with those of the same stamp in the Presby- 
tery of Chillicothe on the expediency of establishing a 
new orgenization.->> 

When the "Reformed" Assembly met in 1845, memorials 
were presented from the Presbyteries of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and Donnegal, Pennsylvania, and from corresponding bodies 


in Scotland, Ireland and New Hampshire.!°* 


The measures 
adopted by the Church, over the negative vote of thirteen 
delegates, declared "that since Christ and his inspired 
apostles did not make the holding of slaves a bar to 
commmion, we, as 2 court of Christ, have no authority to 
do soe" Although it recognized and denounced evils often 
attached to slavery y the report stated that "modern 
abolitionism .e.e, oes from removing the evils complained 
of, tend only to perpetuate and aggravate them. "19° During 
the session, James H. Thornwell, a delegate from South 
Carolina, wrote his wife that he, although not a member of 
the committee to draw up the resolutions on slavery, had 
submitted a paper to the group. Before he closed the letter 
he added a postscript: "The committee did not adopt ny 


13°mnomas bide Chhan (biG 
aera rien May 20, 1845. New York Observer, Juns 7, 


14, 1845. . Assembly Minutes, 1845, 13, 30, 34 
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report fully ..e-, but will bring in one that takes nearly 


the same position, one which vindicates the South, and will 
t ni56 


put the question at res The Signal of Liberty observed 


that the question had been disposed of in twenty minutes 
L5/ 


without any discussion whatever. "Deep regret" was 


expressed by the Associate Synod of North America that 
the Old School Assembly adopted resolutions that had "a 


direct tendency to encourage the slaveholder and his 


158 


abettor. The Watchman of the Valley said the Assembly 


had a false issue, and the Presbytery of Beaver echoed this 


ib? 


sentiment. The Presbytery of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 


considered the measures of 1845 to be in harmony with 


those of 1818; but, since many did not, the Assembly was 


asked to reaffirm the position of Teese Most of the 


judicatories that considered the action of 1845 felt that 


Thornwell (Richmond: Whittet and Shepperson, 1875), 286- 
The 13 votes against the Assembly resolutions were all 
cast by Western delegates. 


1565 uM. Palmer, The Life and Letters of James Henle 
6-87. 


157 Signal of Liberty, July 21, 1845. 
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ODneab terian Advocate, April 22, 1846. 
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there had been no backward step, and that the Acts of 


1818 had not been Steer 


An Old School Convention had met at Hamilton, Ohio, 
in 1844, to propose anti-slavery resolutions to the 
Cincinnati convocation of the Church. A convention also 
met early in 1845 in the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Chillicothe and resolved to withdraw from the Church if it 


was not immediately freed from connection with human 


bondage. ©? After the Church had adopted the new acts of 


1845, another convention met in Cincinnati and voted 
against withdrawing, but agreed on a convention to meet at 


Alleghany, Pennsylvania, to draw up resolutions to present 


to the Church in 1846 .2°> Another convention met at Mt. 


Pleasant, Ohio, and protested the measures adopted in 


1845. The Alleghany meeting asked the Assembly to reaffirm 


g 164 


the Acts of 181 Churches at Greenfield and Red Oak 


petitioned the Presbytery of Chillicothe to withdraw, 


Sean e tone of the following: Presbytery of Crawfords- 
ville, 1839-1854, 247; Synod of Cincinnati, 1844-1864, IV, 
85-99; SBynod of Wheeling, 1841-1849, I, 177-78; Presbytery 
1842-1852, II, 100. Presbytery of Sangamon, Illinois: 
Norton, op. cite, 362. 
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but this request was refused. A protest against sending 
commissioners to the Assembly was also mardssd aie 

When the general convocation of the Church met at 
Philadelphia in 1846, memorials were received from the 
Associations of New Hampshire and the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada lamenting the action in 1845. The Free Church of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland as well as 
the General Associations of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
asked the Assembly to deal adequately with the problem of 
human bondagee The Presbyteries of Beaver, Blairsville, 
Hocking, and Lisbon, Ohio, and Albany, New York, petitioned 
the Church concerning Seaton cone The Philadelphia meet- 
ing adopted a declaration that the measures of 1845 were 
not to be understood as having rescinded any previous testi- 
steel The Southern Presbyterian Review characterized 
the Presbyterian Church as having "the wisdom given her to 
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understand the progress of events and to keep fully abreast 
of the herepnio® 

The minority of the Presbytery of Mahoning withdrew 

from the 01d School in 1847 because of slavery, and became 
the Free Presbytery of Mahoning. They had been aggrieved 
by the decision of 1845, and withdrew when the Assembly 
insisted, in answer to letters from Presbyterian bodies in 
Scotland and Ireland, that the Old School position on 
slavery hed been “deliberately and conscientiously cesta hae 
Mahoning became a part of the Free Presbyterian Church of 
America and continued to receive anti-slavery members from 
the Old School Presbyteries in the upper Ohio Valley: 
E.H. Nevin from Richland, T.M. Finney of Coshocton, James 
Robertson of New Lisbon, Thomas Merrill and George Gordon 
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of St. Clairsville. The Presbytery of Ripley received 


secessions from Sidney and Chillicothe until it was 
necessary to divide Ripley by forming the Presbytery of 


168y5180n, ie) ane Lonkyecs ypu ARB ry (AMO 


roo evanzel ical Repository, VI, No. 10 (March, 1848), 
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11 OR cords of the Free Presbytery of Mahoning, 1847- 
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Clairsville, 1839-1849, 312-15. New York Observer, July l, 
1848. New York Evangelist, January 31, 1850. Presbyterian 
of the West, September 27, 1849. 
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Hillsboro. The Free Presbyterian Church continued to 
grow until it covered an area from Pennsylvania to Iowa 
with over sixty churches. It drew mainly from the Old 
School with over two-thirds of its ministers coming from 


the ranks of this Church and it remained a thorn in the 


wef (re 


flesh of this group through the years. The "Reformed" 


Assembly, however, stood its ground and refused to alter 

its position of 1845.. In 1849 the United Presbyterian, 

organ of the Associate Reformed Church of the West, observed 
the lack of discussion in the Old School Church on the 
Southern institution. "Is there not a vast amount of smother- 


ed dissent, which will sooner or later burst forth with 


a eS 


eruptive power?" questioned the editor. But the Southern 


Presbyterian Review answered, "So clear and triumphant do 
we consider the argument on the side of the South, that 


where it has failed to convince we believe further discussion 
to be weeleney tous 


~ 
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if Free Presbyterian, April 23, 1853. E.B. Welsh, 


Wrestling with Human Values: The Slavery Years, in They 


Seek a Country: The American Presbyterians Some Aspects, 
edited by G.Jd. Slosser (New York: Macmillan, 1955), 228. 
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The small groups of doctrinal conservative Presby- 
terians hed larsely solved the problem of the relation of 
the Church to slavery before the rise of abolitionism as a 
reform movement. The Associate Synod of North America 
had directed members to free their slaves as early as 1811. 
Those who did not comply were considered unworthy of fellow- 
ship. The more stringent Act of 1831 excluded forthwith 
from communion all who held men in bondage. In 1840 a 
letter was addressed to members in the South. It made 
allowance for those who could not emancipate servants be- 
cause Of civil laws, provided they agreed to a moral 
emancipation. The moderator went into the South to read 
the letter to the congregations. When a riot occurred ina 
church, the Presbytery of South Carolina declared itself 
independent. Thus by 1840 the Associate Church was free of 
slavery 1/5 In 1845 the Church sent a pastoral letter to 
its members warning them against voting for eitssteiacseee!” 


The Associate Reformed Church was separated into 


Wo 3ames B. Scouller, A History of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, Vol. XI of American Church 
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synods of the West, of the South, and of New York during the 
1830's as a result of the difficulties of convening as a 
united church court. The only relation between these 
groups became that of separate corresponding bodiese In 
1830 the Synod of the West passed resolutions requiring 
that all slaves be set free where state regulations allowed. 
A letter of warning was issued in 1832 exvlaining the 
measures. The action of 1830 was clarified in 1838 by a 
statement that masters should put emancipation into effect 
as soon as servants were not liable to be seized and sold 


into bondage.t!! 


In 1837 both the Synod and the Presbytery 
of Ohio ruled that in receiving members from the South these 
members should be questioned concerning their relations 

to the Southern institution. The Presbytery declared that 
churches should exclude from communion “those who live in 
the practice of sin whether .e. tolerated or sanctioned by 


the civil law or note We should see that our sanctuary is 


8 
cleansed from this ene The Presbytery of Indiana, in 


Ae 
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1839, rejected a colony from the South because of its 
views on servitude; and when a Second Synod of the West was 
formed, this body interpreted the Standards as making 
Slavery a term of communion by sending two commissioners in- 
to Kentucky to visit a congregation and administer the 
Lord's Supper to those they found qualified according to 
the regulations of the shies 
The Associate Reformed Synod of New York contained 

churches in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Memorials 
on slavery came before this body as early as 1837, but were 
rejected. A similar course was followed down through the 
years. A memorial from the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
was rejected in 1851 by a report which stated: "As there 
is no slavery within the bounds of this Synod, any 
testimony -.. would be as unavailing for good as a testimony 

against idolatrous practices in India or China .... Slavery 
| is an institution wholly under the control of civil author- 


rig Rint 
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ae ietetion Intelligencer, X (January, 1840), 428; 
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In 1842 the Associate Reformed Synod of the West 
made an overture to the Associate Church for an organic 
union. <A series of conventions was held with this view in 
mind. During the convention of 1842 measures were adopted 
making slavery a censurable offense that should be included 
in the Standards of the United Church. The Synod of the 
West and the Associate Church supported this measure, but 
all of the delegates from the Associate Reformed Synod of 
New York voted against the peeOluerone eee In 1846 a 
convention agreed that the civil relations of master and 
servant could be held without involvement in sin, and on 
this basis the northern Associate Reformed Churches were 
united in 1855 as a General Synoa.t8? At a convention in 
1852 the Associate Reformed Synod of the West concurred with 
the Associate Church in adding slaveholding to the Larger 
Catechism as one of the sins against the eighth commandment. 
That human bondage "under certain circumstances" was 
justifiable was an enoreses In 1858 when the General Synod 
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of the Associate Reformed Church united with the Associate 
Church to form the United Presbyterian Church, members 
of the Synod of New York objected to the article on 
slavery on the grounds that by setting up new tests of 
communion it violated "the compact by which the Associate 
Reformed Synod of New York united with the Synods of the 
West. "184 

Despite the fact that Theodore Weld found the 
Presbyterian Church rapidly becoming abolitionized in 


85 the division of 1837 put the conservatives in 


1835, 
control of both branches of the Church. This was the 

result of two factors: An awareness that the question of 
slavery would split the Church into fragments if any 
positive decision were reached, and the departure of 

many abolitionists from the Church during the early forties. 
Arthur Tappan turned to the Congregationalists and gave them 
his support, and Gerrit Smith gradually dropped his ties 


Lees couller, op. cit., 183. New York Observer, May 28, 


1857. | 
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with the Presbyterian Church, making his break complete in 


1843 , 286 


Many turned from religion to volitical action 
to solve the problem of human bondage. Alvan Stewart 
wrote in 1841, "We have no choice ... left, but by a 
vigorous use of political power as a Christian duty to 
storm the castle of slavery. The church has refused the 
great and immortal honor of overthrowing this horrible 
power. "187 The press that sprang up to promote the 
Liberty Party was often strong in denouncing the Church. 
The Michigan Freeman, of Jackson, Michigan, compared the 
resolutions adopted by the Presbyterian Church on the 
question of servitude with the preaching of "teetotal 
temperance in a Temperance Society" and then being a ""nail 


7 188 
fellow well met’ around the social glass." The Signal 
of Liberty said that testimony had been reiterated for 


186; owis Tappan, The Life of Arthur Tappan (New 
York: Hurd and Houghton, 1870), 238, 355. Ralph V. 
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years. What was needed now was “action ... immediately 


made Bi ros tunes 


As the abolitionists turned away from the Church, 
they became more severe in criticizing the failure of the 
Church to move with them. Stephen Foster, speaking of the 


Presbyterian Church, concluded, "No sect in the land has 


nl90 


done more to perpetuate slavery than this. William 8B. 


Brown, of Ohio, found that the churches, which admitted 
those who made chattel of man, were “exerting ... a direct, 


powerful and studied influence to harmonize slaveholding 


“nih 


with their respective enterprises. In 1847 the New 


York Evangelist lamented: 


The foremost men .-e in the vindication 
of the rights of man are men who make 
no ovrofession ... The church has 
pusillanimously left not only the 
working oar, but the very reins of 
certain necessary reforms of the day 
in the hands of men who, if not 
inimical to Christianity, will be 
made so by Christianity’s neglect of 
what 18 hae proper mission to look 
after. £ 


18931 mal of Liberty, May 5, 1841. 
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In 1850, while observing the Presbyterian Church, Garrison 
could still claim, "The whole weight of it is on the side of 
oppression. "199 Even in the Church, Samuel E. Cornish, a 
colored Presbyterian minister and editor of the New York 
Golored American, charged that after severteen years in New 
York, "The ministry with which we have been connected have 
failed, in all respects, to treat us as an Ambassador of 
Christ."194 Aipert Barnes, one of the most influential 
clergymen in the New School Church, admitted that the 
Christian Church did "much to sustain slaveholders in their 
own views."195 4 legislative committee in New York justified 
its failure to give civil rights to colored people by 
putting the blame on the Church, which it claimed was 
bound "to the car of the sleve-power as its voluntary 
nl96 ~ 


victims and tools. Consciously and unconsciously, great 


19SGarrison, ODem CL teal seeoo. 
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numbers of clergymen adopted the viewpoint of the leading 


members of their congregations, or as Samuel May phrased 


L 
it, "The shepherds were driven by the sheep." oT 


While the clergy found it necessary to hear what the 
business world had to say, the mercantile interests of the 
great metropolises were obliged to listen to the voice of 
the great staple agricultural interests. After an anti- 
slavery meeting in the Houston Street Presbyterian Church 
in 1835, a conversation took place between Samuel May and a 
New York manufacturer which is revealing: 


Mr. May, we are not such fools as not 
to know that slavery is a great evil .... 
But it was consented to by the founders 
of our Republic .... A great portion 

of the property of the Southerner 4s 
vested under its sanction; and the 
business of the North, as well as the 
South, has become adjusted to it. 

There are millions upon millions of 
dollars due from Southerners to the 
merchants and mechanics of this city 
alone, the payment of which would be 
jeopardized by any rupture between the 
North and the South. We cannot afford, 
sir, to let you and your associates 
succeed in your endeavor to overthrow 


197 3amuel May, Bome Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery 
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slavery. It is not a matter of 
principle with us. It is a matter 
of business necessity. We cannot 
afford to let you succeede 


May added that the manufacturer had not spoken for himself 


198 


alone but for the entire commercial metropolis. During 


the same year the New York Evangelist printed a speech given 


before the American Anti-Slavery Society in up-state New 


vomited 


The merchants and ship owners in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia ... make large 
profits by the importation and sale of 
goods which are purchased and consumed 
by the people of the slave states ...-. 
They, therefore, are anxious to 
conciliate the feelings, and even 
flatter the prejudices of customers. 
from whom they acquire great gain .... 
The influence of these bodies of men 

is felt by all professions. With 
several ~-..- honorable exceptions, the 
Reverend clergy .-. are desirous to 
soothe the feelings of the planter by 

a silent approval of his traffick [sic] 
in his fellow-man. 


In 1847 Theodore Parker delivered a sermon on the 
sub ject of servitude. He found the merchants "blind to the 
evils of Slavery." Since "this class controls the churches," 
he continued, "the clergy ... are unconsciously bought up, 


their speech paid for, or their bie When the General 
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Assembly asked the presbyteries to rescind the non-fellow- 
ship rules, the Presbytery of Madison noticed one thing 
which it believed had some influence in bringing the 
201 

General Assembly to that decision: 

The commercial interest of our Northern 

cities is so identified with the South 

by the purchases of Southern merchants, 

and the great amount of debts incurred 

by them, that a strong pro-slavery 

influence prevails in our Northern 

commercial cities. 
The South showed an unwillingness to patronize those who 
opposed its economic arrangements. In 18355 the Presbytery 
of Georgia resolved that it would "countenance no minister -- 
nor merchant ... nor any other man" who held "the sentiments 

2 a 

of Northern epomieteniacs a That the South was sélective 
in its business associates seemed to have been recognized 
in the North. When one of the members of Straight, Deming 
and Company, of Cincinnati, was listed as a contributor to 
a reward which had been given to a Cincinnati citizen who 
aided a fugitive from bondage, the newspaper containing a 
letter to which his name was attached was sent to merchants 


in the South who were doing business with the company «“°> 


20lwatchman , June 23, 1842. 
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By and large, the religious press, particularly in 
the East, spoke with the voice of the aon sarees mercantile 
Pneenoat nena Count Agenor de Gasparin, a French clergy- 
man, who visited in the United States before the Civil War, 
viewed the scene in much the same way as the abolitionists 
did. He was surprised to read sermons, listened to with 
approval in New York, which justified slavery. "I kmow the 
nature of that theology too truly styled cottony, which is 
Aad aren in the clerical colums of a weekly religious 
paper," he wrote, but added, "these revolting excesses 
seldom appear except in the sea ports, and especially in 
New York."©95 the Count was without doubt speaking of the 
New York Observer which was "the richest and most widely 
circulated" religious journal in the saree a ENS The 
Observer had always been a moderating influence in the Church 
in dealing with Southern institutions. In 1837 Elijah 
Love joy had found "4its colums hermetically sealed to all 
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reply or confutation."-°! the Journal of Commerce, in 1850, 
considered the Observer to be the only religious paper 
that was completely right on the sectional sudan mies 
but to the abolitionists the religious papers were "the 


willing servants" of the mercrer tse 


While the New York 
Evangelist was conducted with “admirable judgment eee 
candor, firmess, and ability," the New York Observer 
lacked "editorial power ... courage, and freedom of 
discussion, *@1° according to the New York Times. Garrison 
found the religious press in the North "filled with 
apologies for sin and sinners of the worst class." He said, 
except for the New York Evangelist, they were "oreeminently 


nell 


corrupt and servile. The Watchman and Reflector, of 


Boston, commented that the New York Observer “deprecated 


any unkind words, or harsh judgment, or rigid church disci- 


pline" concerning the South or its institutions. “~* 
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In the West and, generally speaking, in the rural 
sections of the North, there was little interest in 
appeasing the Sn So far as the "Constitutional" 
Presbyterian Church was concerned, the West, almost as a 
unit, bitterly opposed human bondage. This attitude peened 
to have come from two sources of influence that were exerted 
on the frontier. Scholars have recognized the existence of 
an overpowering frontier sense of sin and the accompanying 
fear of eternal nae ons This was partially a product 
of the drab and monotonous life of the West that is evident 
in almost every report of western missionaries for the 
Home Missionary Society. As a result, the frontier churches 
were ready to do battle against sin without compromise. 
Their moral absolutes separated right from wrong without 
reference to the social consequences. Supplementing this 
was the frontier philosophy that made use of the Declaration 
of Independence to proclaim that one man was just as good as 


another. The western judicatories snowed far more interest 


in improving the status of the Negro in the South than in 
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working to elevate those in the Northwest. While the New 
School Presbyteries of Alton and Galene, and the Synods 


of Illinois and Peoria did express disapproval of the 


Illinois law which restricted the civil rights of Negroes, "> 


the Old School action was limited to approving the efforts 


of the Church in the South to educate and evangelize the 


Negro. @2° 


The Western church also found reason to complain 


against the holding of men as property because of its 


elt 


stifling economic effects. It was said to be holding 


back the growth of the country and laying waste to industry. 
"It destroys or cripples agriculture, commerce, arts, 
Sciences, Schools and Colleges. It diminishes population, 


prevents national wealth and weakens the vdhysical and 
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intellectual energy of the white Race," complained the 


Presbytery of Eee The abolitionists and advocates 
of the Liberty Party developed this theme as effective pro- 
paganda in the West, where monetary credit was usually 
short. Joshua Leavitt, editor of the New York Evangelist, 


propagated this idea by many speeches throughout the 


ex 
Wests: ? 


Men who have lent money, or given their 
endorsements to others that have trusted 
their all to the South ... now cannot 
pay. And behind these another class and 
another, and another until there is 
hardly a remote hamlet in the free States 
that has not been directly or indirectly 
drained of its available capital by the 
southern debt. 


His speech was widely printed in abolitionist and Liberty 
Party journals. "His remarks on the connection of slavery 
with the financial embarrassment of the country cannot be 


forgotten," wrote Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the 


Philanthropist. -~~ 


During the middle forties, sentiment was often 


expressed in the East that interference with slavery would 
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endanger national prosperity, but in the Northwest 
expressions were more common that it was detrimental to 
economic development. But with the coming of the Mexican 
War, the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
a transition was to gradually occur even in the attitude 
of the East toward the South. As early as 1850 the New 
York Herald reported that "the detestation of the Presbyterian 
Church is becoming as universal in the South eas hatred 
to an abolitionist .... The Presbyterian, as a church, is 
the fountain-head of abolitionism." The merchants and 
men of business were advised to Nerown down" the efforts 
of "religious lunatics" which would only "muin and destroy coe 


| 221 
prosperity" in the commercial center of New Yorke 


22lostea by Liberator, May 10, 1350. 


CHAPTER III 
THE IMPACT OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW UPON THE CHURCH 


The war with Mexico witnessed the beginning of a 
radical change in the attitude of the Church concerning 
slavery. Before the war there had been a strong tendency 
to retain a faith in the gradual amelioration and disappear- 
ance of servitude. The expansion and growth of the institu- 
tion and the annexation of Texas dashed the hopes in the 
minds of all except the ultra-conservatives in the East. 

The abolitionist, George Julian, observed that, "The anti- 
Slavery agitation of 1848 and the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850 brought large reinforcements to the cause 
of freedom .... The dullest scholars began to get their 
yaa Ths sdvanced position taken by the New School 
General Assembly of 1850 was adopted under the influence and 
impact of the debate in the Congress of the United States. 
This debate was given extensive coverage in the Detroit 
newspapers while the Recaro te was in session in that city. 

In tne Middle West there already existed a deep- 
seated religious resistance to the return of fugitives long 
before the enactment of the Compromise of 1850. In September, 
1843, the Presbytery of Elyria, Ohio, had instructed its 
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members that according to the prohibition of scripture they 
"ought not to be in any way instrumental in delivering 
the slave to his eas In 1848, after the Mexican War, 
there was an acceleration of interest in those fleeing from 
the South who had, until then, been aided in relative quiet- 
nesse The Presbytery of Monroe, Michisan, resolved that the 
voluntary arrest and re-delivery of servants "into bondage 
is inhuman, forbidden by the word of God, and ought to 
sub ject those engaged in it to disgrace and infamy; and if 
nominal Christians, to the discipline of the Church. "? 
Resolutions were sent up to the Synod of Illinois from the 
Presbyteries of Palestine and Alton requesting action on the 
conduct of certain members of the New School Presbyterian 
Church who were reported "to have been guilty of ... be- 
guiling, and .-. betraying, apprehending and returning to 
bondage men, women, and children who were endeavouring to 
gain their freedom." The Synod strongiy condemned any aid 
in returning the fugitives, and promised, if necessary, to 
use its authority to bring such acts under the discipline 
of the Church. It was, however, observed that the church 
session, the proper authority in the case, had commenced 


action which, it was hoped, "would clear the Church from 


~ 


“Records of the Presbytery of Elyria, 1842-1863, 42. 
New York Observer, November 11, 1848. 
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the reproach of so infamous a Enenees co rete But the Pisgah, 
Illinois, Church, which was directly involved, did not move 
to take adequate discipline. The Presbytery of Springfield, 
in which the church was located, selected a committee to 
investigate the circumstance of the case, and tnis committee 
reported that the session of the church relied on the state- 
ment of the individual most deeply imolicated in the arrest 
of the fugitives to exonerate himself. The Presbytery con- 
cluded that this procedure of testimony was “wholly 
inadmissible in ecclesiastical law." The session was not 
censured since there appeared to be "no disposition to 
sanction or connive at such unchristian conduct," but the 
Presbytery enjoined all its church sessions in the future to 
enforce, promptly and thoroughly, the discipline of the 
Church in every case of tnis kind that might ecieett 

While Congress debated the Compromise of 1850, the 
Central Christian Herald reminded the lawmakers that "the 
"sceptre of His kingdom is one of righteousness;' and that 


compromises which cover up injustice and oppression, He will 


cieeeeen of the Presbytery of Alton, 1836-1850, zr 
178-79, 185. Records of the Synod of Illinois, 18351-1855, 
I; 3354-35- 


DRecords of the Presbytery of Springfield, 1840-1856, 
Tete 163, IGT; 169-71. 
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not recognize and St tone The New York Observer, in 
reply to a clergyman from the South, reasoned that, "If the 
law of the land requires a man to violate the law of God, he 
must refuse to obey the law of the land; for the law of God 
is paramount to all other law." But the editor concluded 
that tne number of men who believed the fugitive slave law 
violated God's law did not "form any considerable portion 


of the poneteti ones 


Before a month had passed the New York 
Observer returned to the subject. The South was reminded 
that the Constitution worked both ways. "It was intended 
to secure, not only the right of the master to the service 
of his slave, but the right of the freeman to his own per-~ 
sonal liberty." This liberty, South Carolina was denying 
to free Negroes who came there as sailors on Northern ships. 
While discussing the proposed compromise and the fugitive 
9 

slave law, the Christian Observer reminded its readers: 

God has assigned His Church a great and 

honorable work essential to the salvation 

of our country ..-. It can never be 

effected by exciting the people in one 

section of the land to rise against the 


social relations or usages of anothere | 
Interference in this way must be avoided. 


Central Christian Herald, March 21, 1850. 


en Pet oa 


New York Observer, April 13, 1850. 
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New York Observer, May 4, 1850. 


Christian Observer, June 29, 1850. 
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The New York Observer moved back to a neutral position by 
warning, "The position of the North is now so humiliating 
that we apprehend the spirit of her people will bear no 
oceaae On April 12 the conservative New York Journal of 
Commerce came out with a devastating attack on the clergy, 
who opposed the Compromise of 1850, under the title of 
"Politics and the Pulpit." The Journal was owned by Gerard 
Hallock, a prominent Presbyterian layman. The editorial was 
written in response to a sermon by a New York Congregational 
minister who had attacked Webster for following the dictates 
of expediency. "Clergymen ought to understand, that while 
they attend to the proper duties of their calling, they 
‘will be respected, honored and beloved; but that if they 
descend to the arena of politics, their black coats will 
most likely be rolled in the dirt." The Journal went far 
in effectively crushing opposition to the Compromise from 
the Eastern pulpit. It had little to say for most re- 
ligious journals, but high praise for the New York QObser- 
ver. + The Texas Presbyterian, of Huntsville, Texas, found 
most of its religious exchanges opposing the Compromise. 
"If this Union should be overthrown," it concluded, “the 


religious press will have added much to this disastrous 


10v ew York Observer, June 15, 1850. 


ml 
Liberator, April 26, 1850. Independent, April 18, 
25, May 1 DA 1850. : 
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affair."*= when the American Anti-Slavery Society scheduled 
its meeting in New York in 1850 with plans to oppose the 
Fugitive Slave Law proposals, the Syracuse Religious Re- 
corder, a Presbyterian paper, advised that, “The chief of 
the Police ought to have cleared the Tabernacle, and to have 
carried Garrison and Rynders, par noble fratrum, to the 
magistrate." The abolitionist journals claimed that this 
type of attack by papers such as the Journal of Commerce, 
the New York Herald, and the New York Express had resulted 


105) 
in mob violence against the meeting. 


After the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in Septem- 
ber, 1850, the action of Presbyterian judicatories on this 
law became more frequent and determined. The Presbytery 
of Galena denounced ANS Ea for violating "in its spirit 
and operations, the law of benevolence and mercy laid 
down in the Bible," and the Synod of Peoria adopted identi- 
cal measures. The First Presbyterian Church in Chicago 
held a meeting in December, 1850, and declared that it was 
"“4rreconcilably opposed to this law" and would "labor un- 
tiringly for its repeal." Even while it continued in force, 

ne caeed by Chicago Daily Democrat, speate Loy 1850. 

13cited by Liberator, May 31, 1850. 


1tRecords of the Presbytery of Galena, 1841-1863, 


132-33. Records of the Synod of Peoria, 1843-1859, I, 100. 
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they pledged they would not "obey its requirements or heed 


wid 


its prohibitions. In the following spring the Presbytery 


of Belvidere asked the Assembly to exvress itself on the 
following ouestions: "Does the late law ... require individ- 


uals to violate the law of God? What is the duty of Christ- 


9 nl6 


ians in reference to obeying said law Several other 


western judicatories denounced the act in uncompromising 
terms.! The Synod of New York-New Jersey took up the 
matter and pronounced obedience obligatory. It resolved to 


"leave the constitutionality of the recent enactment ... to 
18 
be adjudicated by the civil tribunals of the country." 


The Presbytery of Courtland, in western New York, said the 


law was at variance with the divine law and declared it 


would obey God rather than hanes 


1 knoxville Journal, December 31, 1850. Chicago 
Daily Democrat, December 19, 1850. 


16pecords of the Presbytery of Belvidere, 1847-1863, 
31. Ohio Observer, May 28, 1851. 


11 presbytery Reporter, II, No. 1 (May 1, 1851), 19. 
Records of the Presbytery of Springfield, 1840-1856, III, 
195. Records of the Presbytery of Grand River, 1849- 
1867, IIL, 54. 
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As resistance to the enactment grew, the lay press 

struck out at the opponents of the law. The New York 
Evening Post of November 18, 1850, in a long article called 
"Conscience and the Law," made an attack on the "oolitical 
clergy." The Daily National Intelligencer condemned these 
clergymen for “cursing their country ... and urging their 
followers to treason, bloodshed, and civil ately The New 
York Observer lamented that "If there had been a provision 
forstrial by jury o.. it would be more easily ees Oe 
The Central Christian Herald ponsened: oa : 

When we make concessions for the sake 

of peace, it becomes us to understand 

well what we concede -- whether it is 

our neighbor's rights and interests 

that we are giving upe 
Answering the claim that even the constitutional provision 
concerning persons held in service violated the law of God, 
the New York Observer stated that there was "nothing in this 
article of the Constitution, nor ee. necessarily anything in 
slavery itself contrary to the law of God." But the Observer 
felt wisdom dictated that the law should be amended so it 
would be “optional with the friends of the fugitive either 
to permit him to be taken by his master, or to pay for him 
Opa tly National Intelligencer, November 21, 1850. 
elnew York Observer, October 5, 1850. 


corer ne Christian Herald, September 19, 1850. 
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at a fair valuation."©2 On December 7, 1850, the New York 
Observer returned to the subject of the constitutional pro- 
vision. "We deny," said the editor, "that it is an immoral 
or wicked provision." The Central Christian Herald answer- 
erly, “bide Constitution of the United States, as far as it 
sanctions and protects legalized oppression, is so far 
inconsistent with the 'Higher Law’ of the universe; and 
laws passed to carry out the provisions of the Constitution 
on this subject are morally wrong , and can never bind the 
conscience of men.!%' The Old Schoot Presbyterian Advocate 
of Pittsburgh expressed its attitude by printing from one of 
its exchanses, "We have no faith in a man's patriotism or 
humanity when he deliberately resists, and recommends to 
others to resist and break the laws of his country." He 
it ever right ... to resist the law?" asked the New York 
Observer. "Never ...," it said, "No plea of conscience can 
avail in such a cage, for if conscience cannot obey, she can 


suffer the penalty. "2 While discussing the Fugitive Slave 


Law, the Presbyterian of the West, an Old School sheet, 


“New York Observer, October 19, 1850. 
eGentral Christian Herald, November 7, 1850. 
eo Presh terian Advocate, December 4, 1850. 


vow York Observer, November 30, 1850. 
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observed that the religious press was rapidly assuming a 
decided political character which would result in a loss of 
its power for good, commenting: =! 

Whenever ministers of the Gospel step 

aside from their proper sphere and 

become political declaimers, their 

power as ministers has been destroyed, 

and a deep wound has been inflicted upon 

the cause of religion. 
A correspondent of the Presbyterian contrasted the peace and 
harmony in the "Reformed" Assembly with the disorder stirred 
up by the law in many other bodies. "Standing forth as a 
firm bulwark to hold in check the conflicting element of 
strife among brethren," said the writer, "it has incidentally 
served as an important pillar of national unity and | 
strength." The Washington Union reprinted this article as 
& part of a more extensive account et included church 
action by many other groups on the political Lupctiones: 
| The Thanksgiving Day Observance in 1850 brought a 
flood of sermons on the Fugitive Slave Law. The eastern 
pulpits counselled obedience to the act. The clergymen of 


the Old School were unanimous in support of the new law, and 


2T Pre esbyterian of the West, November 7, 1850. 


28D peab terian, November 9, 1850. Washington Union, 
November 14, 1850. 
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led the attack in defending eee New School clergy from 
the East generally fell in line and firmly supported this 


position. A correspondent from Edinburgh, Scotland, wrote 


Samuel I. Prime, editor of the New York Observer, in 1861, 
that she was in the United States at the time the law was 
passed and was unhappy to learn that not one word "in de- 


fense of the slave" was spoken in the Thanksgiving Day 


sennGnatoe An intormed correspondent to the New York Tribune 


observed that most of the sermons supvorted the 


eo ane following Old School men defended the law: 
David McKinney, Charles Wadsworth, H.A. Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia; W.H. Green of Princeton Theological Seminary; John 
CO. Lord of Buffalo; Robert Davidson of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; John W. Yeomans of Danville, Pennsylvania; Gardiner 
Spring, George Potts, John M. Krebs, and Ichabod 8. Spencer, 
of New York; W.W. Eells of Newburyport, Massachusetts; W.P. 
Breed of Steubenville, Ohio; C.V. McKaig of Candor, Ebenezer 
Henry of Alleghany, and J.W. Scott of Washington, Pennsyl- 
vaniae See: Ichabod 8. Spencer, Duty of Obedience to Law 
(New York: M.W. Dodd, 1850). John M. Krebs, The American 
Citizen: A Discourse on the Nature and Extent of Our Relig- 
York: Charles Scribner, 1851). Charles Wadsworth, Politics 
in Religion (Philadelphia: T.B. Peterson, 1854). John C. 
Lord, The Higher Law in Its Application to the Fugitive 
Blave Bill (Buffalo: H. Derby and Company, 1851). National 
Era, February 6, May 29, 1851. Liberator, November 8, 
December 27, 1850. Presbyterian Advocate, November 18, 1854. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, November 24, 1850. New York Herald, 
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December 13, 50. Daiiy Republican, October 25, 1851. 
Daily Union, December 11, 1850. New York Even Express, 
November 26, 1850. Presbyterian Magazine, I (March, April, 
1851), 93-94, 115-19, 199. Pringeton Review, XXIII, No. 1 


(January, 1851), 181-356. Southern eee Review, 
IV, Noe A (January, 1851), 450s V, No. l July, 1 51 9 Lief fer 

5°Samiel I. Prime, Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1862), 413. 
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law, and the American Anti-Slavery Society recorded that 
perhaps one-hundred and fifty sermons were written in de- 
fense of Webster's position when he challenged the state- 
ment that there was a higher law than the Constitution. 
Edward Beecher enumerated eighteen clergymen in the East who 
also had taken the position of Wabsters>* In a sermon, 
December 12, 1850, Samuel Cox, of the First Church in 
Brooklyn, denounced those who encouraged resistance to the 
Fugitive Slave Law as "wicked and unchristian men." He ad- 
PitadWeauyaiasion) omCHomaw seem Wilaiuuwddansborethe Fourth 
Presbytery of New York informed those who opposed the law: 
Before you bring His name to sanction 
resistance to human laws, you must show 
us that it is His will that we should do 
BO ese. I can not take any man's word 
that there is a higher law than human 
government. 

This sermon was repeated again in another church before 


the end of the onthe 


The Daily National Intelligencer, 
of Washington, gave extracts from a sermon by Adams which 
analyzed conscience as simply the mind of man which could 


be ignorant, imbecilic, or prejudiced. "Sincerity of 


a1Now York Daily Tribune, December 26, 1850. 


22charles K. Whipple, Relations of Anti-Slavery to 
Religion (New York: American Anti-Slavery Society, mide), 6. 


2 2New York Herald, December 13, 1850. 


a iow York Evening Express, November 11, 26, 1850. 
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se nent is no proof of its Sacatiaecae In a sermon, 
December 12, 1850, Samuel Spear, of the South Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, advised in a sermon concerning the law: 

Cry out against it as long and as loud 

as you please; write against it; vote 

against it; but be sure to stop here; 

never lend your sanction to tumultuous 

or illegal resistance. 
A.D. Smith, of Brainerd Church, Third Presbytery of New 
York, was less demanding for obedience in his Thanksgiving 
sermon: "The right we advocate," he said, "is simply that 
of declining obedience, and taking the consequences." 
As the issues became clearer, he was finding it increasingly 
more difficult to agree with his conservative co-workers 
in the East. 

The most popular sermon in defense of the Fugitive 

Slave Law was that of I.S. Spencer of the Old School Pres- 
bytery of New York. It was copied widely over the country 


and was commended by the journals that supported the law. 


When the New York Independent attacked Webster and the 


>>Daily National Intelligencer, January 14, 1851. 


Lois Observer, January 29, 1851. See Henry Wilson, 
History of of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, 
(3 vols., Boston: James R. Osgood, 878)» II, 311. Wilson 
quotes Samuel T. Spear as saying, "I woulda sooner die than 
be its agent. The higher law of eternal right would be in 
my way, and by its decision I must abide." 


Tont0 Observer, January 29, 1851. 
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Fugitive Slave Law, Spencer came to Webster's defense and 
pointedly rebuked the Independent in another sermon. Samuel 
Cox wrote to Spencer that his thanks and "those of the whole 
country are due to you for such a service." Cox had read 
the account in the Independent "with mute wonder and cold 
horror."25 Gox and.Gerard Hallock of the Journal of 


Commerce also addressed a letter to the New York Evening 


Express denouncing those who advised resistance to the law. 
In a letter to the Journal of Commerce, Cox also recommended 
that the law was "properly inviolable and paramount, or the 
shield of our safety is everywhere less than a sheaf of 
strawe"°? Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, who was later to 
be so important in shaping opinion in the New School 

against slavery, spoke of "the duty of sustaining law" in 
his Thanksgiving tone In 1853, Laurens Hickock, of 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, observed that the 
volcano could not be capped over with compromises. “These 


materials for an explosion would shake down far mightier 


381 sperator, February 21, 1851, citing the New York 
Observer. 
> New York Evening Express, December 13, 16, 1850. 


4ODaily Republican, December 13, 1851. 
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mountain barriers than any volitical compromise," he 
saia. + 
Presbyterian layman Robert M. Riddle, editor of the 
Pittsburgh Commercial Journal, counselled obedience to the 
law. David H. Riddle, his brother, of the Third Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh, preached, to the same effect, 
a sermon which was widely distributed in pamphlet ayaiiygii 
While viewing the sermons which had come to its attention, 
the Presbyterian Advocate commended "the healthful scriptural 
character which ... pervaded most of these sae Rear 
Although it was difficult for opponents of the law 
to get into print, the western attitude was a contrast to 
that of the East. Horace Bushnell, of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, opposed the enactment of the law of 1850. In May, 
1851, he wrote a friend that it proposed things that he was 


not willing to do -- not even to save the Union. "I could 


cheerfully die to save it," he informed his friend, "but 
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Home Missionary Society, Preached in the Cities of New York 
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and Brooklyn, May, 1853 (New York: Home Missionary Society, 
1853), 15. 


42trene Williams, "The Operation of the Fugitive 
Slave Law in Western Pennsylvania From 1850-1860," Western 
ceitegivep ls Historical Magazine, IV; No. 1 (July, 1921), | 


153-54. George Swetnam, The Growing Edge of Conscience in 
The Presbyterian Valley, William McKinney (ed.), (Pitts- 
burgh: David and Wade, Inc., 1958), 287. 


43Presbyterian Advocate, January 15, 1851. 
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chase a fugitive or withhold my sympathy and aid from a 
fugitive from slavery! -- may God grant me grace never to do 
the damming sin of such obedience!" Bushnell was rapidly 
moving to the point at which he would withdraw his 
connection from the Presbyterian Church. “# In July, 1851, 
he announced that he was leaving the Presbytery because 
of slavery, and asked for a letter of dismissal and 
recommendation to the Congregational Association of 
Cincinnati. ?> The Presbyterian clergy in Cleveland actively 
participated in the public meetings against the Fugitive Slave 
Lawe Samuel C. Aiken spoke before a protest meeting on 
October 11, 1850, © and then at a later gathering. Aiken 
said the law should be treated "with the dignified contempt" 
of the Bostonians when they resolved to make a teapot of . 
the Atlantic Ocean. At the same meeting, E.H. Nevin, who 
had recently. left the Old School because of slavery con- 


victions, and was soon to organize a Free Presbyterian Church, 


added: "There are no laws in Austria so bad as this. I 


Mery Bushnell Cheny, Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1880), 248. 


Records of the Presbytery of Hamilton, 1847-1868, 
112-14. 


46 o1eveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 12, 1850. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, October 16x 1850. 
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would have my hand cut off rather than vote for a man who 
ig in favor of this eine! 

In Galesburg, Illinois, Flavel Bascom and Jonathan 
Blanchard spoke before a group protesting the passage of the 
act of 1850, 48 Both were soon to leave the Church because of - 
its failure to break all connection with human bondage. On 
November 19, 1850, a letter from Blanchard appeared in the 
Chicago Western Citizen, covering seven columns, in which 
he explained why citizens ought to disobey the recently 
enacted law. George Duffield delivered a Thanksgiving Day | 
sermon, in Detroit, which showed the difference between a 
Simple individual refusal on grounds of conscience and "Fact- 
ious conspiracy and combination to resist the execution of 


49 


Laws." C.B. Barton, of the Presbytery of Springfield, de- 


livered an uncompromising sermon, on the interests of the 
day, before his Farmington, Illinois, congregation, on 
November 10, 1850 in which he said: 

It is idle to talk of compromise or 

silence on this subject. There can 

be no permanent peace until either 

slavery or freedom dies .... On the 


one side is the dollar and cent 
interest in human flesh and bones, on 


Wolter otana Daily Plain Dealer, October 28, 1850. 


eo oeeTT TS Journal, November 12, 1850. 
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Duffield," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV, No. 
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the other is the simple but mighty 
moral force of eternal truth, deep 
down in the hearts and consciences 
of the people, yea of the whole 
people, that slavery is wrong .... 
The passage of this bill has aroused 
the most stupid to thought and action, 
and caused to vibrate with unwonted 
tones, every chord in the heart of 
freedom. Its requirements are so 
atrocious, that it is the right and 
duty of every man who values liberty 
of conscience and personal freedom, 
to meet it Ath uncompromising 
oppositione 


In the West only R.W. Patterson, of Chicago, a New School 
clergyman, spoke in defense of the new enactment. He 
preached that the doctrine that God, rather than man, 
should be obeyed was not identical with the doctrine that 
all laws which conflict with the Divine Law are to be dis- 
reeeisae When the question of the Kansas-~-Nebraska Act 
wag thrust before the public, the Fugitive Slave Law again 
became a topic for sermons in the Waste?” 

As the Assembly of 1851 began to draw near there 
was a renewal of interest in the subject of the recent civil 


enactments in the Presbyterian journals. The Princeton 


ag, Presbytery Reporter, II, No. 22 (January, 1851), 
387 -88. | 


Slonicago Daily Democrat, December 18, 1850. 


>’ceorge C. Curtis, Prospects Before the Country: A 
Discourse Delivered in Adrian, Michigan, June 25, 18h 
(Adrian, Michigan: Jermain Brothers, 1854), 12. P.8. Cleland, 
On Thanksgiving Day, November 20 1856 (Indianapolis: Cameron 
and M'Neely Book and Job Printers, 1856), 5, 8. 
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Review, in a well~reasoned article, reviewed a devastating 
pamphlet by Moses Stuart, a New England Congregationalist. 
The Review concluded that the duty of the citizen was "not 


53 The New York Observer reprint- 


obedience, but submission." 
ed part of the article with apparent 5 Ueebvaliece The 
Observer had already considered the Stuart pamphlet and 
found it an unanswerable defense of the act of 1850.22 "In 
case of conflict" one was "solemly bound to yield to the 


supreme authority," answered the New York Evangelist. The 


next week the editor added that the individual was "norally 
bound to apply the Higher Law to the regulation of his con- 
duct, and never more so than when it is contravened by ane 
authority of man. "59 

When the general conference of the "Constitutional" 
Church met in Utica in 1851, the question of the new enact- 
ment occupied a prominent position in the debate. A letter 
on this subject was sent from the Palmyra Gist cu in the 
Presbytery of Geneva, asking that this subject be considered, 


and the Presbytery of Belvidere also brought the subject 


oe oninicoten Review, XXIII, No. 1 (January, 1851), 151. 
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New York Observer, February 6, 1851. 
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before the body 2% The new law was given as a reason why 
the Assembly should adopt new policies. A delegate from 
the Presbytery of Grand River informed the gathering that 
10,000 fugitives had been aided while passing through his 
region. He asked for a statement from the Church. >” The 
Assembly voted down an attempt to amend the resolutions 
passed with provisions that encouraged political action 
against the Fugitive Slave Law, and aid for the fleeing 
GuRSR RE In a discussion of the Utica meeting the 
Central Christian Herald, cf Cincinnati, characterized the 
sentiment of the Church as being decidedly against the 
political compromise of 1850. "Not one word was said in 
favor" of the law to return fugitives, reported the editor, 
but “many were spoken against 14, nO2 

When the lower judicatories met in the autumn of 
1851, the Presbytery of Alton adopted measures condeming 
the civil enactment of 1850 as "contrary to the dictates of 
humanity, --. the principles of justice, and ... the law of 
God." A determination was expressed "to use all lawful and 


Bones one of the Presbytery of Belvidere, 1847-1863, 
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only lawful means to procure its repeal. 
Illinois bore testimony against the "inhumanity and in- 
justice" of the lesee Other western judicatories came 


64 Only the Synod 


forward and took a “higher law" stand. 
of Michigan failed to take action after considering the 
question of higher law and civil obedience.°” In up-state 
New York the Presbyteries of North River and Cortland 
denounced the Fugitive Slave Law in terms somewhat milder 
than was characteristic of their sister New School 
judicatories in the Middle Wont’ 

The Old School Church showed a marked contrast 
in its policy of refusing to take a position on civil 
matters. R.J. Breckinridge, who was very much disturbed 
by the conflict likely to grow out of the Compromise of 
1850, asked the Assembly of May, 1850, to draw up a memorial 


Penmaes of the Presbytery of Alton, 1850-1863, 
II, 39. 
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to Congress, which could be signed by the members, "on the 
subject of the preservation and perpetuation of the National 
Union and the Federal Constitution." The resolution was 
postponed indefinitely .°? A church in the Presbytery of 
Beaver petitioned the Synod of Pittsburgh to express an 
opinion on the Fugitive Slave Law which the church denounced 
as iniquitous. The Synod declared that any expression at 


this time was ee nad Tonto 


The Old School Presbytery of 
Chillicothe voted to “obey God rather than man," but would 
"submit quietly to the penalty of the reece oe As early as 
1840 the Presbytery of Clarion, Ohio, of the Associate 
Reformed Synod, had declared that it would not obey the old 
lawe Clarion had taken steps to aid members fined under 
the law./° The First Associate Reformed Synod of the West 
asked its members to petition Congress for the repeal 

of the Act of 1850, and warned them against accepting any 
office in which they would be called upon to enforce the 


law, while the Second Synod regretted the passage of the 


OT Aasembly Minutes, 1850 (014 School), 448-49. 
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measure, and warned against holding an office that would 
entail responsibility of enforcement.’+ When the Second 
Synod was asked to make it a rule that supporters of this 
act should not receive the vote of the Synod members, it 
resolved that "members should vote consistent with their 
profession," but would not go so far as "to attempt to 
control men in this matter."’* Before the passage of the 
Compromise of 1850, both the Associate Synod of North America 
and the Free Presbyterian Church had passed resolutions to 
refrain from voting for supporters of slavery and both de- 
clared the law of 1850 null and void.’? While both the 
Associate and Associate Reformed Churches in the West took 
a stronger vosition than the "Constitutional" Church, the 
branches of both of these bodies 1n the East did not follow 
the lead of Western churches. 

As time softened resistance, two years after the 


passage of the Compromise of 1850, the New York Evangelist 


protested against "the insanity of saying that a statute 


, seunste Presb terian, Tey Noe 8 (December, 1850), 
bf Ast er S 


2 
fh Ibid., VI, No. 7 (November, 1852), 314-15. 


TS pvan elical Repository, VII, No. 2 (July, 1848), 
211-13, 218; VIII, No. 5 (October, 1849), 249-50; X, No. l 
(July, 1851), 87. See Records of the Free Presbytery of 
Mahoning, 1847-1855, 24. Daily Ohio State Journal, 
December 18, 1850. 
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duly enacted by competent legal authority is no statute 
unless it be morally perfect, ""* but as to the long term 
consequences of the act, it is adifficult not to agree with 
the Presbyterian of the West, which noted, in 1853, that 
the measure promised "to become a most powerful propagator 


of anti-Slaveryism."75 


~ 


Téyow York Evangelist, September 30, 1852. 


T Presbyterian of the West, October 27, 1853. 


CHAPTER IV 
POLITICAL CONTROVERSY AND DIVISION 


By 1851 the "Constitutional" Church hed moved along 
far enough that the Prairie Herald asked for moderation, 
saying, the first two commandments of Jesus: "to love the 
Lord ... and thy neighbor" should be applied as fast as 
possible, and slavery would not only go out of the Church 
but out of the world. The editor concurred with Horace 
Bushnell in asking only "that a door be left opened for 
slavery to go out of the Gnurch = When the annual meeting 
of the general church body ees Ae: 6 memorials were presented 
by the Presbyteries of Chicago, Grand River, and Belvidere 
asking for progress in accord with the measures adopted at 
Detroit in 1850.° The commissioners of the Presbyteries of 
Fort Wayne and Salem were similarly instructed, but the 


Assembly made no advancement beyond the position of 1850. ¢ 


lonairie Herald, April 22, 1851. 


“after 1849 annual meetings were held and the re- 
view power of the Assembly was restored. 


3Prairie Herald, May 6, 27, 1851. Records of the 
Presbytery of Grand River, 1849-1867, III, 55. Records of 
the Presbytery of Belvidere, 1847-1863, 31. 


+Gentral Christian Herald, September 26, 1850. 
Records of the Presbytery of Salem, 1840-1861, II, 266. 
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The Synods of Indiana and Western Reserve were satisfied to 
allow a period of rest, but the Presbyteries of Fort Wayne, 
Franklin, and Athens asked for action and judicial charges 
against Southern churches on the ground of "common fame," 
but the Assembly of 1852 indefinitely postponed consider- 
ation of the charges.” 

The question of separation from the New School 

Church was being thoroughly discussed in the West by 1851. 
Samuel Aiken preached two sermons in opposition to the se- 
cession of Western peeoene When Barnes' book on slavery 
appeared, Alfred Nevin and other Free Presbyterian advocates 
interpreted statements in the book as justifying separation. 
A debate was waged for twenty days in the Daily True Deno- 
crat between Nevin and Aiken.’ Aiken had a letter from 
Barnes printed in the Daily True Democrat which denied that 
Barnes had advocated secessione The Free Presbyterian Church 
was not giving a more honest testimony than it would be 


giving if it were a part of the "Constitutional" Church. 


Records of the following: Synod of Indiana, 1846- 
1857, II, 121; Synod of Western Reserve, 1846-1867, II, 106; 
Presbytery of Franklin, 1846-1860, I, 163-64. Assembly Min- 
utes, 1852, 160-62, 178. New York Observer, June 3, 1852. 
Central Christian Herald, May 6, 1852. 


Sonto Observer, December 25, 31, 1851. 


Tpeatly True Democrat, January 12, 14, 15, 20, 23, 
31, 1852. 
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The Presbyterian Church would continue in its progress 
until clear of the institution of human bondage, Barnes wrote 
in the letter. This letter was reprinted widely as a means 
of staving off secession Lenten cteas Barnes gave the 
opening eernan in the Assembly of 1852 and used the occasion 
to strengthen the Church's position against secession. He 
sounded the keynote of progress. "We cannot recede .... The 
Age will not suffer us to recede," he said. The Church 
would move on until it was clear of slavery.” Separation 
continued to be the chief topic in Western Reserve for the 
remainder of 1852. The moderators of both the Synod of 
Western Reserve and the Presbytery of Trumbull spoke against 
secession in ieee The Presbytery of Grand River rejected 
an overture for separation in 1851, but asked the churches 
to vote on it in 1853, only to withdraw consideration after 
the Church action :of that yeare Grand River asked the Synod 
to adopt measures to quiet the churches, and Portage, al- 


though opposing separation, expressed a willingness to 


presbytery Reporter, II, No. 6 (March 1, 1852), 131-3. 
Central Christian Herald, January 29, 1852. 


9albert Barnes, Our Position: A Sermon Preached 
Before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, May 20, 1852 (New York: Newman and 
Ivison, 1952), 37« Presbyterian Quarterly Review, I, Noe l 
(September, 1852), 290. 


LOons0 Observer, September 22, 1852. 
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follow the Synod. But the Synod of Western Reserve optimis- 
tically saw progress that dictated against aivisions 

In 1852 Robert Bishop, who had changed over to the 
"Constitutional" Church, opened correspondence for the pur- 
pose of having presbyteries, both North and South, furnish: 
statistics concerning the status of the colored population. 
This was rejected by his Southerm correspondent as imprac- 


tical,-* 


but Bishop had already proceeded to promote a plan 
to ask for Southern statistics, through a series of letters 
in the Central Christian Heralde In the second letter he 
included resolutions that he intended to offer before the 
Presbytery of Hamilton, petitioning this body to ask the 
Assembly to call on the South to furnish statistics. He 
suggested that other judicatories take similar steps.+> 
Although Bishop was ill and did not attend the next two 
sessions of the Presbytery, the record showed the 


resolutions were presented and rejected on the ground 


itpecords of the following: Presbytery of Grand 
River, 1849-1867, III, 50, 81, 91, 103; Presbytery of Por- 
tage, 1843-1863, IV, 206-07; Synod of Western Reserve, 
1846-1867, II, 126. 


leRobert Bishop Papers and Miscellaneous Notes, 
(Manuscript: Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio), 
W.L. McLain to Bishop, April 9, 1852. 


lacentral Cnristian Herald, December 18, 1851. 
Bishop Papers, Resolutions to Be Presented to the Presby- 
tery 9 1852 e 
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that the Church had turned down a similar request in 1851.2 

When the New School Assembly convened at Buffalo, 
in 1853, eleven memorials were presented asking for progress 
that would apply the Detroit measures of 1850. The Synod 
of Ohio asked the Church to call for statistics from the 
Southern Seen The committee on slavery presented 
a report asking for information on the status of Negroes 
in the South. The report proposed that "competent men in 
the several southern synods" be appointed to furnish statis- 
tics and answer queries "with regard to the extension of 
slavery in the a ernce atae The report was indefinitely . 
postponed after a day of debate. A modified report was 
presented and accepted. Since a Southern judicatory had 
complained of “unkindness and injustice on the part of 
Northern brethren," the report requested the Southern pres- 


byteries to supply information to the next meeting of the 


14central Christian Herald, April 22, 1852. Records 
of the Presbytery of Hamilton, 1847-1868, 114, 122-23, 
Prairie Herald, May 27, 1851. 


eeteconis of the Synod of Ohio, 1849-1862, II, 90. 
See Assembl inutes, 1853, 333- Records of the Synod of 
Indiana, 1846-1857, II, 132. Records of the Presbytery of 
Salem, 1841-1861, II, 300, 315. Presbytery of Indianapolis: 
Central Christian Herald, March 31, 1853. 


16 sonn Monteith Papers, (5 vols., Manuscript: Michigan 
Historical Collection of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan), III, John Monteith to John Monteith, Jr., 
May 25, 1853. 
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Church as a means of correcting "mi sapprehensions which may 
exist in many Northern minds." The report was adopted, but 
protests were made declaring the action unconstitutional 
and complaining that it had passed with less than a majority 
of the full house, since many had departed following the 
indefinite postponement. The protests were signed by thirty- 
six delegates, of which eighteen were from the East and 
five from the Middle Wont The answer of the Church to 
the Protest disclaimed any motive other than "the develop- 
ment of facts calculated to correct niga corenetetods ata 
but one of the members of the slavery committee, John 
Monteith, privately wrote his son:?9 
The report .-- is not a compromise eee. 
It proposes to advance slowly, not now to 
commence discipline, but to make our- 
selves acquainted with the facts ..-. 
This is the step by which we are to 
prepare for future action. 
Another matter that caused controversy in the New 
School Church in 1853 was a motion to have the Assembly 
commend general circulation of G.N. Judd's book, The History 


States of America. A proposal was made to have the chapter 


17 assembly Minutes, 1853, 327-331-34. 
18 assembly Minutes, 1853, 334-39. 


19 sonn Monteith Papers, John Monteith to his son, 
1k, WEhie Aly alegre 
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on slavery omitted. The author viewed the Presbyterian 
Church as "conservative" on the question of human bondage , 
but saw the goal of Sts Gnas as an "everlasting 
divorce ... from all connection with the institution. "~~ 
When it was moved that the book be accepted as it was” 
written by the author, a delegate from Mississippi ob- 
jected chiefly because the treatise claimed the Church was 
.4in advance of the Old School on the subject of slavery. He 
stated that the Southern Church had been “obliged to suppress" 
fifty copies that had been sent to Jackson, Mississippi. ; 
W.A. Niles, of Wisconsin, informed the body that "the 
circulation of an expurged edition" in Wisconsin would 
"destroy the Presbyterian Church" there: "An expurged 
edition will be death." A compromise was finally adopted 
that commended "the book to the careful examination of the 
church. "+ 


The acts of the "Constitutional" Church in 1853 


received almost unanimous approval by the judicatories 


20 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
(New York: M. W. Dodd, 1852), 218. 


2lyew York Observer, June 2, 1853. 
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2e 


in the Middle Weste The Presbytery of Salem also re- 


solved that the Church ought, from this point, to "advance 
kindly, firmly, and without unnecessary delay" until this 
sin of human bondage was removed from its portals.” Only 
the Presbytery of Dayton, in the Middle West, asked the 
parent body "to avoid all renting of the church by violent 


agitation on this vexed question." Dayton, however, approved 


24 


the acts of 1853 at Buffalo. Measures were presented to 


the Presbytery of Schuyler expressing a willingness "for 
the present that no further action be taken," but these 


(AS) 
resolutions were Laid on the table. In the East the 


ae ey5 Records of the following: Synod of Indiana, 
1846-1857, II, 149; Presbytery of Madison, 1838-1857, 310; 
Presbytery of Greencastle, 1851-1860, I, 333; Presbytery of 
Crawfordsville, 1835-1868, 441; Presbytery of Indianapolis, 
1839-1863, 263; Presbytery of Franklin, 1846-1860, 207. 
Wisconsin Convention, 1840-1861, 284; Synod of Michigan, 
1842-1853, II, 292; Presbytery of Marshall, 1845-1861, II, 
229; Synod of Western Reserve, 1846-1867, II, 137; Presby- 
tery of Cleveland, 1847-1870, 94; Synod of Peoria, 1843- 
1859, I, 157; Presbytery of Chicago, 1847-1870, 135; Pres- 
bytery of Belvidere, 1847-1863, 53; Presbytery of Elyria, 
1842-1863, 203- Presbytery of Elkhart: New York Evangelist, 
ee 27, 1854. Synod of Ohio: Ohio Observer, November 16, 
1853-6 


“SRecords of the Presbytery of Salem, 1840-1861, II, 
327 « : 


eA central Christian Herald, April 13, 1854. 


“Records of the Presbytery of Schuyler, 1840-1856, 
265-6 
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Presbytery of Montrose unanimously resolved: "Further agita- 
tion in the General Assembly ... is st eit stern The 
Synod of New York-New Jersey charged the highest judicatory 
with transcending its legitimate powers by making an 
investigation that involved original jurisdiction. The 
Synod asked that the problem of dealing with property in 
man be left to the lower courts of the Church.“! The New 
York Observer hed expected this Synod to take "decided and 
manly" action, and to "put forth principles that would 
compel conviction, commana respect, and exert influence." 
The editor was unhappy that the Synod of New York-New Jersey 
had included the following qualification in its resolutions: 
"Without any reference to the action of previous General 
Assemblies, we believe that in the present aspect of divine 
Providence, the agitation .-. is undesirable and inexpedient." 
The Observer now saw two parties in the Church: "one party 
intent on driving the wedge, the other party regretting 
such action, yet fearing to correct it." 


~ 


eo New York Observer, September 22, 1853. For similar 
action of the Fourth Presbytery of Philadelphia see: Ohio 
Observer, November 16, 1853. The Presbytery of Otsego 
setae the Assembly action: New York Observer, June 23, 
1835. Saks ad 


“Tr aperator, November 4, 1853. Ohio Observer, 
November 16, 1853. 


28x ow York Observer, January 5, 1854. 
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On July 4, 1853, a convention of Southern New School 
Presbyterians met at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, to consider 
the Buffalo measures. Resolutions were adopted which de- 
clared the Detroit measures of 1850 and the Acts of 1853 
unconstitutionale This meeting passed resolutions counsel- 
ing the Southern Churches to “present themselves in full 
force and unanimity, and demand of the General Assembly a 
definite settlement." It was claimed that the Church had 
adopted new tests not required by the Scriptures. The con- 
vention advised the Southern Church to reject the request 
for information, and called on the conservatives in the 
North and West to unite with the South in the next Assembly 
to "aid in preserving the integrity of the Church."°? a 
group of Virginia and Delaware Presbyterians addressed a 
circular letter to the Murfreesboro Convention which was 
not received before adjournment. The letter was printed 
in the Christian Observer so that it would have the effect 
of promoting unity of action in the South on the steps that 
should be taken to meet the crisis. The signers of the 
letter committed themselves to withdraw, and "form a dis- 
tinct organization," if agitation were permitted in the 
Church after a formal protest had been lodged in the Assen- 
bly against it. The letter advised the presbyteries to 


New York Observer, July 28, 1853. Christian 
Observer, July 5, 1553. 
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pledge themselves to "decline sending any respvonse to the 


30 The Presbytery of Galena 


inquiries proposed” in 1853. 
considered the resolutions of the Murfreesboro Convention 
and the circular letter, and decided that the denial of 
freedom of debate in the Assembly would be “unreasonable 
and impolite." The right of debate was "an inalienable 
and constitutional right which can never be surrendered." 


The request by the Church for information was considered 


"strictly constitutional, and in its nature reasonable."+ 


The Central Christian Herald noticed that the Buffalo ; 
Measures had caused "excitement in the Eastern and Southern 
sections of the Church." The editor added, "Some severe 
animadversions have been made upon the West, but we care 
not to repeat or repel them."?* ‘The Presbyterian of the 
West supported the "Constitutional" Church in its request 
for information on the Southern institution. 
In September, 1853, the Presbytery of Winchester 


sent a circular letter to all Northern New School 


ION ow York Observer, September 1, 1853. Christian 


eee 


Observer, July 16, 1853. 


J1Records of the Presbytery of Galena, 1841-1863, 
TBGis. Lode 


>@central Christian Herald, July 28, 1853 


23 pra sb terian of the West, December 29, 1853. 
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presbyteries. "The South must have some reasonable assur- 
ance that this crusade against her .e. in the Assembly 


" warned Winchester, “or her connection with 


will cease, 
that body must necessarily come to an end." The letter 
asked "no retraction" of what had been said, but simply “an 
expression of the impropriety and undesirableness of any 
further action by the Assembly on the subject of dese 
In answer to the letter the Third Presbytery of New York 
referred Winchester to the measures of the Synod of New York- 
New Jersey in which a position of silence had already been 
taken for the present. Asa D. Smith objected to any agree- 
ment to check enOarenetes. The New York Evangelist revealed 
that it had received many replies to the Winchester letter, 


36 


most of which were from the West. The Presbytery of 


Elyria refused tc give a pledge of silence but continued by 


= 


giving Winchester a lecture on eleveras and the Trumbull 


34+Presbytery Reporter, IV, No. 4 (November 1, 1853), 
99-100. 


35Liberator, May 19, 1854. S.D. Alexander, The 
Presbytery of New York, 1738 to 1888 (New York: D.F. 
Randolph and Company, bane 119 


26Now York Evangelist, May 18, 1854. 


3TRecords of the Presbytery of Elyria, 1842-1863, 
212-215. 


o> 
Presbytery followed its refusal with an account of how the 
problems growing out of human bondage were wrecking and 


38 
dividing the churches under its caree "In view of recent 


developments in Congress, the Presbytery of Huron could 


not agree with the request.” Not a single judicatory from 


the West agreed to refrain from discussing the problem of 
the relation of the Church to human pondage.? 

When the Nebraska Bill was introduced in Congress, 
it met surprising resistance in religious circles, particu- 
larly in the East. Since "the Gospel is Love, Slavery is em- 
bodied hate" and the "question of its extension ... is one 


that eminently concerns the Christian," said the Free 


>8Records of the Presbytery of Trumbull, 1847-1861, 
Tr 7oscan | 


292. Braden Moore, History of Huron Presbytery 
(Philadelphia: William F. Fell, 1892), 186. 


403.66 Records of the following: Presbytery of Galena, 
1841-1863, 204; Presbytery of Schuyler, 1840-1856, 269-70; 
Presbytery of Fox River, 1851-1870, 14; Presbytery of Mead- 
ville, 1843-1855, 218-20; Presbytery of Grand River, 1849- 
1867, III, 112-14; Presbytery of Belvidere, 1847-1863, 
51-53; Presbytery of Indianapolis, 1839-1863, I, 274; Pres- 
bytery of Madison, 1838-1857, I, 324; Presbytery of Craw- 
fordaville, 1835-1868, 450. Synod of Iowa: Presbytery 
Revorter, IV, No. 4 (November, 1853), 88. Synod of Peoria: 
Ohio Observer, November 16, 1853. Presbytery of Ottawa:: 
Gould, ope cite, 175- Presbytery of North River: New York 
Evangelist, May 4, 1854. Presbyteries of Athens, Hamilton, 
ests one aeaes Central Christian Herald, April 27, May ll, 
13, 1354. 
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| Al 
Presbyterian, of Albany, New York. If the Missouri 
Compromise can be nullified, "may not the Compromise of 
1850 in its turn become nugatory?" questioned the New York 
Evangelist.‘ The Central Christian Herald opposed the bill, 
and the Ohio Observer advised that firm opposition would 


kill the proposale’? The Presbyterian of the West warned: 


"Set aside and trample on the Compromise of 1820, and that 
of 1850 will not be worth a spereng uh Even the New York 
Observer opposed the Nebraska Bill because it Noeaoned 
annulling .-- a solem compact which has heretofore been 


regarded as beyond Pepeaietae 


The Presbyterian of the West 

returned to the subject: "Shall a minority, ... with desper- 
ate determination, override the solemm compact of the nation 
for the purpose of giving despotism a wider kingdom? 

Never} "© 


The New York Defly Times found "all the most 


4loited by National Era, March 2, 1854. 


+e ow York Evangelist, January 12, 1854. 


rental Christian Herald, April 13, 1854. Ohio 
Observer, February 15, 1854. 


4>resbyterian of the West, March 2, 1854. 
45 
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Cited by Chicago Tribune, February 13, 1854. 
Presbyterian of the West, March 23, 1854. 
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influential clergymen" in New York City opposing the 
Nebraska Bill, and the New York Evangelist was pleased that 
the clergy had shown "no favor to this traitorous aggression 
on the rights of humanity." The soa of Commerce was 
said to have revorted that 3,263 anti-Nebraska sermons had 
been preached in New England and New York during six weeks 
in the early part of 1854. ° A Chicago clergyman, travel- 
ing in the East, wrote the Chicago Daily Tribune, March 30, 
1854, that he had witnessed a meeting organized to resist 
the Fugitive Law in Syracuse in which the clergy took a 
prominent part. "The deep indignation of the religious 
comminity" was “everywhere directed against Douglas and 
slavery." But Samuel Cox, of Brooklyn, continued the posi- 
tion he had taken in 1850. In a sermon before the Southern 
Aid Society he said, "As Nebraska is not the Gospel, not 
justification by faith, not authorized in our commission ee. 
let us Preach the Gospel, and let politics, on both sides 
of the Mississivpi Rican Outside of the eastern sea- 
board the Nebraska Bill found no defenders among ths 
Presbyterian clergy. Josevh Bittinger, of the Presbytery 


“Tew York Daily Times, March 11, 1854. Evangelist, 
cited by the Liberator, March 24, 1854. 


+8 cited by Cincinnati Daily Enguirer, April 6, 1854. 


4964 net Report of the Southern Aid Societ sLODs. 
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of Cleveland, took his stand as an absolute moralist. 
"Right and wrong admit no compromise. Every compromise in 
the domain of ethics is treason or dereliction," he 


50 


warned. Flavel Bascom blamed the northern ministry and 


churches for creating a climate for the current political 


"ag a stupendous 


movements. If slavery had been treated 
crime, northern politicians would never have had presumption 
to propose a scheme so bleck as the Nebraska bill." Alvah 
Day, of the Presbytery of Ottawa, found the new political 
measures "pretty universally condemned" in the churches of 
northern Illinois. He promised that a voice would come . 
from the people of the Northwest during the next election 


26 Thomas Skinner, of 


that would be “heard in High places." 
the Fourth Presbytery of New York, presided over a meeting 
opposing the Fugitive Law and the Nebraska Bill at 

Lockport, New York, and William Fuller, of the Presbytery 

- of St. Joseph, Michizan, introduced anti-Nebraska resolutions 
at a similar meeting in Mecca rd 


In New Engiand, clergymen petitioned Congress 


S°c1eveland Daily Plain Dealer, May 10, 1854. 


a 
2 AHMS Correspondence; Bascom to Badger, March 9, 1854. 


2Ih41d.; Day to Executive Committee, Kendall County, 
Illinois, July 3, 1854, October 1, 1854. 


New York Tribune, February 28, 1854. Detroit Daily 
Democrat, February 22, 1854. 
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opposing the Nebraska Bill, end a petition followed from 
New York signed by one-hundred and fifty-one clergymen.>“ 
Forty-one of the petitioners were from the New School and 
seven were from the Old School Presbyterians. Forty-five 
clergymen of Rochester, New York, signed another memorial 
to Coreeenioo and fifty-seven from Pittsburgh followed 
suite The Liberator said that the Pittsburgh clergy were as 
"staid and conservative a band of hunkers as could be 
found," and expressed surprise that they would draw up a 
ebiesenwes In Chicago twenty-five men of the cloth peti- 
tioned Douglas and enlarged the memorial to include five- 
hundred and four ministers before it was sent to Washington. 
The day after the meeting to organize the petition, Douglas 
was burned in effigy in chidewotes Of the original signers 


three were New and one was an Old School: Presbyterian. H.H. 


Richardson, a member of the "Reformed" Assembly, was 


>is wevorietet blnesslarere OMe anae 

New York contained 49 New School and 42 Old School 
clergymen. Thirteen of the New School petitioners were 
located outside of New York. 

Sgpringfield Daily Republican, March 28, 1854. 

Tr aberator, April 14, 1854. 


58 Daily Chicago Tribune, March 28, 29, 31, 1854. 
Daily Democratic Press, March 29, May 12, 1854. 
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chairman of the resolutions committee. He delivered a ser- 
mon earlier in the same month in which he had characterized 
the Nebraska Bill as "a wicked, ungodly, and pernicious 
measure." The sermon had been printed for Pere oie ta coisas 
When the Presbytery of Ottawa met, it appended its entire 


60 Douglas answered the 


roll to the Chicago petition. 
Chicago petition and this climaxed a stormy counter-attack 

in the secular wee The Daily Union censured political 
activity by clergy and the Journal of Commerce called the 
New York project “a dangerous influence .... This effort to 
turn the pulpit and the clergy into engines for ... political 


purposes will damage the cause it is designed to peanereenon 


The New York Evangelist interpreted this editorial as an- 
other attempt by the Journal “to overawe this class of 

63 
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citizens and to disfranchise then. Other secular papers 


"Daily Democratic Press, Aoril 1, 1854. 
6 


[Gould, op. cit.» 175-76. 


Slpaily Democratic Press, April 18, 1854. Daily 
Democrat, April 19, 1854. 


Oe paily Union, March 11, 15, 1854. 


O3c4ted by Liberator, March 24, 1854. 
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took up the Butawic. cs The New York petition was presented 
to the clergy of Western Reserve through the columns of the 
Ohio Observer of Merch 15, 1854, and the Presbyteries of 
Portage, Pataskala, Trumbull and Alton petitioned their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and asked that they 


oppose the Nebraska Bille > 


The Presbytery of Franklin 
denounced the Nebraska Bill, and the Crawfordsville Presbytery 
called it "an awful and wicked endeavor" and "a violation 
of the pledged faith" of the government. Crawfordsville 
petitioned the Assembly "to express its areanppepat lente’ 
When the "Constitutional" Assembly met in 1854, a re- 
monstrance against the Nebraska Bill was submitted from the 
floor but voted down. The New York Tribune's correspondent, 


however, found this to be no test of sentiment concerning 


the bill. Feeling was said to be strongly against the 


Oat year endian Star, Avril 6, 1854. Cleveland Daily 


Plain Dealer, March 27, 1854. 
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Pre cetae of the following: Presbytery of Portage, 
18435-1863, IV, 228; Presbytery of Pataskala, 1848-1870, 
II, 120; Presbytery of Alton, 1850-1863, II, 109. Presby- 
tery of Trumbull: Ohio Observer, May 3, 1854. 


66Records of the Presbytery of Franklin, 1846-1860, 
215. Records of the Presbytery of Crawfordsville, 1835- 
1868, 451. For opinions in the Presbytery of Portage, see 
New York Observer, April 19, 1854. | 
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Nebraska heaalne wed Twenty-nine delegates protested against 
the failure of the Church to demand that the South answer 
the inquiries of 1853. Twenty-one of the signers were from 
ths Middle West, four of the remaining eight were from the 


Presbytery of Cayuga, New York, and the other four were from 


western New York. 08 


When the lower judicatories met in the autum of 
1854 and the spring of 1855, there was general protest 
against the failure of the varent body to reouire the South- 
ern churches to report the facts asked for in 1853, to state 
explicitly it would not recede from the position then 
occupied, and to adopt resolutions opposing the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. ; The Presbytery of Cleveland, however, was 


not disappointed with the failure of the Assembly to 


Ore York Observer, June 2, 1854. New York Tribune, 
May 30, 1854. 


COT senbLy Minutes, 1854, 498-99, 504-505. 


©2sce Records of the following: Synod of Illinois, 
1831-1855, 435-36; Synod of Ohio, 1849-1869, II, 146; Pres- 
bytery of Franklin, 1846-1860, 224; Presbytery of Indianapo- 
lis, 1839-1863, 283; Synod of WesternReserve, 1846-1867, 

II, 162; Synod of Wabash, 1851-1869, 50; Presbytery of Green- 
castle, 1851-1860, I, 1135; Presbytery of Alton, 1850-1863, 
II, 122; Presbytery of Elyria, 1842-1863, 233; Presbytery 

of Cincinnati, 1844-1870, II, 281-82. Synods of Utica and 
Geneva: New York Evangelist, September 7, 1854. Presbytery 
of Ottawa: Gould, op. cit., 155, 175, 179-80. George 
Allison, Forest, Fort and Faith: Historical Sketches of 

the Presbytery of Fort Wayne (Fort Wayne: Presbytery of 

Fort Wayne, 1945), 45. 
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consider the Nebraska question, as this was considered 
outside the scope of the Church's constitutione’° In June y 
1854, the Presbytery of Champlain, New York, adopted 
measures protesting against the failure of the Church to 
act in such a way that it afforded "hope of a speedy 
deliverance" from all connection with the Southern 
institution. A committee of correspondence was selected 
to determine the views of other judicatories, and adopt 
some definite plan of operation so that the next meeting 
of the general Church body would offer hope of harmony and 
tal 


BUCCEBBe The committee sent out a circular letter to 


all northern presbyteries which called for co-operation in 
order to deny fellowship and church membership to slave- 
holders "through a solemn vote of the General Assembly," 
as soon as it could be regularly obtained. /@ The letter 


was sent out in the name of the judicatory without previous 


{ie 


approvale The New York Evangelist felt that Champlain was 


acting hastily as there were "difficulties in the case eee 


T0new York Evangelist, October 26, 1854. 


Thine Christian and Avostolic Abolition of Slavery, 


Stated and Recommended in a Report Read Before Champlain 
Presbytery (Rouse’s Point, New York: D. Turner, 1855), 5. 


Hereafter: Christian and Apostolic Abolition. 
Teno York Evangelist, September 28, 1854. 


Christian and Apostolic Abolition, 6. 
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neither stated nor met." But the chairman of the committee 
clarified the position of the letter as not proposing 
immediate asyeece ier The Third Presbytery of New York 
and that of Brooklyn reminded Champlain that the church 
session was the proper court to commence a process egainst 


members who had sbiaeeln fe 


Many of the judicatories in the 
Middle West agreed with the end but not with the nennocele: 
The Presbyteries of Indianapolis and Pennsylvania (located 
in western New York) agreed by suggesting that Southern 

church bodies be arraigned before the Assembly, or that 
the Constitution be changed to make slaveholding an 
offense. !! 

After the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, a de- 
gree of optimism began to develop about the possibility of 
keeping slavery out of Kansas. The Emigrant Aid Society was 
being organized and the New York Evangelist predicted that 
"a cordon sanitaire of free settlers" would bound the 

Cee York Evangelist, October 5, 19, 1854. 

TN ew York Evangelist, October 12, 19, 1854. 


(Oreaonds of the Presbyteries of: Crawfordsville, 
1835-1868, 459-61; Cleveland, 1847-1870, 110-17. 


TT records of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, 1839- 
1863, I, 284-85. Presbytery of Pennsylvania: New York 
Evangelist, October 19, 1854. 
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southern frontier of Kansas and act as "an eternal barrier 
to the inroads of slavery. ""9 A letter from a Presbyterian 
clergyman appeared in the Presbyterian. It oointed out that 
Kansas was a grazing country and not likely to have many 
slaves. "The probability, ... amounts to almost a certainty, 
that Kansas will come into the Union as a free State," said 
the writer. /? To the increasing threats that the North would 
not permit the Fugitive Slave Law to be enforced because of 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the New York Observer 
replied: "Two wronss will not make one right. The Nebraska 
bill is wrong, but resistance to the fugitive slave lew is 
not right .... We shall stand by the laws of the United 
States, and at all hazards insist as every good citizen 
should insist upon their prompt and literal sneaneitenies 

When William H. Seward suggested in a speech before 
a Revublican meeting in Buffalo, in October, 1855, that the 
menaces of disunion should be braved in opposing the exten- 
Sion of slavery, Robert Breckinridge appealed to him for 


moderne Crna As a constituent and kinsman, Breckinridge 


78 
Cited by Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 25, 1854. 


cated by Gineinnati Daily Enquirer, June 3, 1854. 
ON ew York Observer, June 8, 1854. 


Slt aberator, November 30, 1855. 
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had urged in vain on a distinguished member of Congress 
the necessity of opposing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. But "it is as nothing in comparison with the 


wt 


principles you avow and the ends you propose, wrote 


Breckinridge .°= 
In the Old School Church only the Presbyteries of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and Dane, Wisconsin, went on record as 
opposing the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the extension of 
slavery.°> While the Free Presbyterian Church condemned 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the Associate Synod protested ita 
passage and recommended that church members unite in 
petitioning for its suse ent The Associate Synod returned 
to the subject again in 1856, and exposed the Fugitive 
Slave Law "as a cruel and direct violation of the Divine 
law." It deplored what had happened in Kansas, and "the 
prutal attack ... on a member of. the senaveun> A similar 
series of resolutions was introduced in the General Synod 


of the Associate Reformed Church by an Illinois delegate 


Oe ow York Times, October 22, November 15, 1855. 


Sopecords of the Presbytery of Dane, 1851-1870, 69. 
Records of the Presbytery of Chillicothe, 1846-1870, 186- 
88. Presbyterian of the West, April 27, 1854. 

84. 


Free Presbyterian, November 1, 1854. Evangelical 
Repository, XIII, No. 2 (July, 1854), 112. 


OSpvangelical Repository, XV, No. 2 (July, 1856), 112. 
National Era, July 3, 1856. 
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only to be withdrawn vhen a New York delegate "kindly 
aooealed" to the mover not to vress for adontion.&© A 
convention of the Associate Reformed, Reformed, and 
Associate Churches, in 1358, protested the "curse" of 
imposing "the protection of slaveholding into our 
Territories, "07 

As the Kansas-Nebraska Act forced the Church into a 
stronger anti-slavery sosition, the New York Evangelist 
counselled moderation. "We would with all deference suggest 
a doubt whether any additional action is at vresent called 
for," advised the editor. But when the "Constitutional" 
Church held its seneral meeting in 1€55 in St. Louis, com- 
plaints against the failure of the Southern judicatories 
to comoly with a request for information came from the 
Synod of Yestern Reserve, ten Middle ‘western nreshyteries 
and three nresbyteries in u7z-state New York. In view of this 
failure, all asked for additional measures by the Church .28 
The Presbyteries of Indianasolis and Elyria asked that the 
Southern judicatories be »srosecuted on the ground of 
"common fame." Elyria also asked that the request for 

86 


New York Observer, June 26, 1856. 


ST aangelical Repository, XVI, No. 12 (May, 1858), 
i yn 


88 assembly Minutes, 1855, 29. See following Records: 
Presbytery of Alton, 1850-1863, II, 138-39; Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, 19844-1870, II, 281-83; Presbytery of Hamilton, 
1847-1868, 164-65. 
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information be renewed and if refused that the Church be 
divided into separate Ratan Western, and Southern Assem- 
blies. A letter was sent to all Southern presbyteries ask- 
ing that they honor the request of the Church.°2 The Pres- 
bytery of Wabash, Illinois, declined fellowship with those 
who were involved with the Southern institution or those 
justifying it. They refused to send commissioners to the 
Assembly "in view of the past, and the dull prospect of the 
future." Because of many requests, Wabash reconsidered the 
question of sending delegates to the St. Louis meetings? 
The Third Presbytery of Philadelphia "deprecated any action 
on the part of this body" at St. ueuiite aoa The Assembly of 
1855 appointed a committee to report to the next meeting on 
the constitutional power of the highest judicatory to remove 


76 Although pointing to the hazards 


Slavery from the Church. 
of division, the Presbyterian Recorder, of St. Louis, ob- 


served that this Church was the only body that had fully 


Ocne conde of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, 1839- 
1863, I, 296. Records of the Presbytery of Elyria, 184e- 
1863 9 229-230 9 251 9 23556 


901 spberator, March 30, 1855. Central Christian 
Herald, May 3, 1855. 


91, s sembly Minutes, 1855, 30. 
92 tHid. 
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discussed the sectional problem without division. ?- The 
decision to review the constitutional power of the Assembly 
concerning human bondage met general approval in the Weste?* 
Other Judicatories asked the Assembly to use what constitu- 
tional power it had to remove slavery from the Church or to 
amend the constitution so that this could be accomplished.?> 
In eastern New York the Presbytery of Champlain informed the 
Church that it would be satisfied with nothing except the 
removal of "this great iniquity" from all connection with 
the New School bodys” 

As the Presidential election of 1856 drew near, the 
sermons of ministers and the resolutions of the New School 


judicatories began to show political overtones. When the 


Synod of Michigan met in 1856, it was asked to express an 


77 presbyterian Recorder, I, No. 4 (July, 1855), 114. 


2360 Records of the following: Presbytery of Washtenaw, 
1849-1862, II, 148; Presbytery of Portage, 1843-1863, 
246; Presbytery of Franklin, 1846-1860, I, 241; Synod of 
Ohio, 1849-1869, II, 163. Minutes of the Synod of 
Michigan, (Detroit: G.E. Pomeroy, 1855), 14. 


7 S00 Records of the following: Synod of Western 
Reserve, 1846-1867, II, 199; Presbytery of Portage, 1843- 
1863, IV, 268; Presbytery of Cincinnati, 1844-1870, II, 
326; Presbytery of Pataskala, 1848-1870, II, 160-61. 
Presbyteries of Salem and Fort Wayne: Central Christian 
Herald, April 17, June 5, 1856. Presbytery of Ottawa: 
Gould, op. cit., 182. 


coi cerntene July 350, 1855. 
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opinion on the question of the extension of the system of 
servitude. The chairman of the committee, Duffield, reiter- 
ated the former testimony of the Synod and urged prayers to 
"remove the evils" and "avert ... the bloodshed and horror 
of a civil war." But such conservative counsels did not 
prevail; substitute resolutions were introduced from the 


floor denouncing the “outrase"™ against Senator Charles 


Sumner and the attacks on freedom in Kaniea aaa After these 
resolutions had passed, Duffield wrote in his diary: "I 
endeavored to lead them to consider the impropriety of 
mixing themselves up with party politics, but stood a- 


n98 


lone. The Synod of Western Reserve regretted the tone 


of the discussion and weakness of measures at St. Louis at 
the very time "when the whole moral sentiment of the city 
and country was outraged by the violence of the slave 


power invading and proceeding to sack peaceable settle- 


ment aaia Other judicatories expressed sentiments 


against the extension of human bondage in the 


IT Minutes of the Synod of Michigan (Detroit: H. 
Barns y 1856), 12-13, 19-20. 


®Bourfield's Diary, VI, 1856-1858, 15 (June, 1856). 


*9central Christian Herald, October 9, 1856. 
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ternstonieses>s A.L. Brooks and R. W. Patterson, both of 


the New School in Chicago, spoke out on the moral aspects 

of the question of territorial expand totaal The New York 
Evangelist came out for Fremont because "the only question 
at issue was the restriction ... of slavery within its 
present bounds. "102 The missionaries of the American 

Home Missionary Society stationed in the West, almost to a 
man, backed the Republican Party and opposed the develop- 
ments in Kansas. In Illinois the lines were most completely 
Grawn.e These clergymen stood against public opinion in the 


southern part of the state, but often could not take a 


103 


position strong enough in the northern part. It was 


observed by the secular press that almost all ministers 


in the North supported renorrtisie 


Saas Records of the following: Synod of Peoria, 


18435-1859, I, 225, 264-65; Synod of Wabash, 1851-1869, 71; 
Presbytery of Elyria, 1842-1863, 287. Synod of Cincinnati: 
Central Christian Herald, November 13, 1856. Presbytery of 
Ottawa: Gould, op. cite, 182. 

101 pe ily Democratic Press, Sevtember 18, 1856. A.T. 
Andreas, History of Chicago From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time (3 vols., Chicago: A.T. Andreas, 1884), 418. 


102q; ted by Daily Democratic Press, September 3, 1856. 


105 nis Correspondence: to the Secretaries from A.S. 
Avery, Metropolis, Illinois, August 1, 1856; J.R. Smith, Jo 
Davis County, Illinois, September 18, 1856; B.F. Cole, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, November 15, 1856; J.R. Dunn, Wenona, 
Illinois, July,.2, 1856; HeD. Platt, Brighton, tli4no.a, 
August ab 1856. 
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Chicago Tribune, September 8, 1856. Daily 
Democratic Press, November 12, 1856. 
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When the "Constitutional" Assembly met in Schenectady 
in 1856, the committee on the constitutional power revorted 
that the Assembly had the power to remove slavery from the 
Church. A minority revorted that this power did not exist. 
After the majority statement was adopted, the minority 
position was permitted to be entered on the record. Forty- 
seven members protested this decision as tending to give 
the minority report standing in the Church. 1° The protest- 
ers were divided by regions as following: twenty-nine from 
the Middle West, thirteen from up-state New York, and five 
from the seaboard ayant The Southern delegates addres- 
sed a letter to the "Constitutional" Preshrterians residing 
in the slaveholding states and assured them that Church 
action did not make slavery prima facie evidence of sin. 
"We believe ... the law of love demands that the relation of 
Master and servant should exist." If the Assembly should 
conclude that "the relation of master and servant, in any 


' said the Southern commissioners, "we 


nl07 


- case, is an offence,’ 


shall unitedly dissolve our connection with that body. 


Se ecenb Minutes, 1856, 197-211. 


106 , ssembly Minutes, 1856, 216. Among the seaboard 
signers were: Asa D. Smith of New York; S.T. Spear, of 
Brooklyn; and I.N. Sprague, of Newark, New Jersey. 


LC iNew York Observer, June 5, 1856. 
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When both the Synod of Western Reserve and the Presbytery 
of Cleveland met in September, 1856, they endorsed the 
course of those protesting the inclusion of the minority 
revort on the records of the Church. 208 

In 1856 Albert Barnes published his views on the 
question of the relations of the church to the Southern 
institution. The Church and Slavery called for an open 
and full discussion of the subject free from the realm of 
politics. "By prayer, by patience, by exhortation, by 
testimony and forbearance mingled with Christian fidelity .-.. 
the work may be 2 osed- ali The Central Christian Herald 
agreed with Barnes on the power of testimony. As evidence, 
the editor called attention to the steadfast resistance 
offered by "nearly the whole of the great Atlantic cities" 
united with the South. But, the Herald felt, testimony | 
was likely to separate the South from the Church rather 


than from sleveryen.” The Christian Observer agreed that 


BO eee ormin of the Synod of Western Reserve, 1846-1867, 
ey 223- Records of the Presbytery of Cleveland, 1847-1870, 
154. 


10° ,ibert Barnes, The Church and Slavery (Philadelphia:. 
Parry and McMillan, 1857), 166-67. 


1106 ontral Christian Herald, February 19, 1857. 
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the East would co-operate with the South to promote the 
welfare of the slave by entrusting the servant to the 
master rather than excluding the gospel from Winer ge: The 
American Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, informed the 
brethren of Cincinnati that "the great commercial centers 
of the nation" had learned "to love and esteem the different 
sections" of the country, and were "op>,osed to the attempt 
to drive off the South by such declarations as would make 
it inconsistent with self-respect for them to remain with 


us, ttte 


The Central Christian Herald vointed to the in- 
creased moral force of the Methodist Church since 1844 and 
concluded that the Presbyterian Church would surely be 


iat 
blessed “under a similar process of cure." ? 


As the territorial question drew the lines more 
clearly over the whole nation, the New School members in 
the South came forward with a stronger defense of the 
institutions of their section. In the Buffalo meeting of 
1853 Robert McLain, of Mississippi, informed the Church 
agi ted by Central Christian Herald, February 19, 
1857. 

11@thia., February 26, 1857. 


llo central Christian Herald, April 9, 1857. 


ye 

that slaves were held by as many Southern Presbyterians as 
soul dvarrovasttien! Gap hiEereneancna cama Holley, of the 
Presbytery of South Lexington, Mississippi, admitted on 
ane floor of the Assembly that he held slaves by choice and 
principle.tt? Alexander Newton, of Jackson, Mississipoi, 
addressed a series of letters to the Christian Observere 
"As were our fathers," he wrote, "so are we slaveholders 
from principle. Slaveholding is not a sin any more than 
monarchy, oligarchy, and aristocracy are sinewtne When 
the request for information from the Southern Church was 
proposed in 1853, F.A. Ross, editor of the Knoxville 
Presbyterian Witness, made a counter-provosal asking for 
information from northern churches on "the number of 
members wno seek to make money by selling ... negro clothing, 
handcuffs and pomnaeet wae At the Schenectady meeting in 
1856 Ross challenged the Detroit measures of 1850 as 
meaning nothing: 

They are a fine specimen of Northern 


skill in platform making .... A plank 
for the North, a broad board for the 


1l4wsiiiam Hosmer, Slavery and the Church (Auburn, 
New York: William J. Moses, 1853), 193. 


1 
" Now York Evangelist, May 14, 1857. 


1l6t 44, 


117 chicago Daily Tribune, June 6, 1853. 
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South .--. It is a gun-elastic 

conscience stretching now to a 

charity covering all the multitude 

of our Southern sins, contracted now, 

giving us hardty 2 fig-leaf 

righteousnesse 
Late in 1856 Ross printed a Beries of letters to Andrew 
Blackburn of Knoxville, Tennessee, and ran them in his own 
newspaper. Ross maintained that the North was racked with 
infidelity and the discussion of servitude would "result 
in the triumph of the true Southern interpretation of the 
Bible. The sin per se doctrine will be utterly demolished," 
he confidently predicted. His letters were widely reprint- 


Aa 


He approved the vosition of Newton and wrote a 
series of letters to the Christian Observer in answer to 
Albert Barnes’ recent book. He defended slavery as a Bible 
institution. tO 

The New School Synod of Mississippi, in 1856, found 
the agitation in the Church cripvling its efforts and in- 
fluence. This agitation wes “unjust, oppressive, and un- 
worranted by the Word of God." The Synod voted to form a 
committee to correspond with other Southern judicatories 
for the purpose of forming a Southern Assembly. The Presby- 
tery of Hanover, Virginia, decided to separate "if 


nan Ross, Slavery Ordained of God (Philadelphia: 


Lippincott, 1857), 65. 


tT iperator, September 5, 1856. 


20 
= New York Evangelist, May 21, 1857. 
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agitation should be eoatimienet se It was "an unquestion- 
able fact, that the public mind in the South" regarded the 
relation between master and servant to be "sanctioned by 
the Word of God," stated the Presbytery of Shiloh, Tennes- 
see.tH* As the political struggle became more bitter, the 
New School men and churches in the South were vushed into a 
stronger position in defense of slavery not demanded of 
the Old School Presbyterians. They ate forced to try to 
live down the reputation of the "Constitutional" Church as 
an abolitionist church. 

As a result of the feeling that slavery was expand- 
ing and the defense of servitude was growing, the western 
church moved to a position of demanding discipline. The 
Presbytery of Portage asked the Synod of Western Hofaure to 
withdraw and become independent if no decisive measures 
were taken in 1857.22" The Synod agreed, and memorialized 
the Assembly to send down a requisition to the Synod of 
Mississippi to enjoin upon the Presbytery of Lexington, 
South, to take steps to discipline W.E. Holley, one of its 

Sten York Observer, August 21, October 23, 1856. 
Lee ow York Evangelist, May 14, 1857. 


123 Records of the Presbytery of Portage, 1843-1863, 
LV 2766 
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memberse The ground for the charge was the statements 
made by Holley on the floor of the Assembly in 1856+. All 
of the presbyteries were asked to take similar para tode’ 
After the death of Holley early in 1857, the Presbytery 
of Lexington, South, adopted resolutions that all of its 
members were open to the same charge that Western Reserve 
had made against ee cate Other judicatories made similar 
charges against Holley and also against Robert McLain, 
of Newton, Mississippi, Alexander Newton, of Clinton, 
Mississiopi, and F.A. Ross, of Richland, Tot Setcet 
The Presbyteries of Illinois and Springfield and the Synod 
of Illinois asked for a statement that would counteract 
the circular issued vy the Southern delegates to the 
Assembly of 1856. These judicatories also requested 
that the churches be enjoined to consider slavery 
prima facie evidence of unfitness for membership in the 


124 central Christian Herald, October 9, 1856. Records 


of the Synod of Western Reserve, 1846-1867, II, 215. 
12 o New York Evangelist, May 14, 1857. 


126366 Records of the following: Presbytery of 
Cleveland, 1847-1870, 161-64; Presbytery of Elyria, 1842- 
1863; 297-99; Presbytery of Grand River, 1849-1867, III, 
157; Presbytery of Portage, 1843-1863, IV, 281-82; Synod 
of Wabash, 1851-1869, 70-72; Synod of Indiana, 1846- 
1857, II, 198-201. Presbytery of Huron: Moore, op. cit., 
189. 
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Church. 2°! The Synod of Cincinnati united with others in 
calling for discipline and asked for the adoption of 


a Declaration and Testimony to answer "the erroneous 
impressions" spread abroadetee The Central Christian 


Herald called for united action on the Cincinnati 


129 


resolutions, and several western presbyteries adopted 


the measiresss  -eimmed late diese lot ncmne eae omar eens 
Presbyteries of Peoria and Knox, and Ottawae The latter 
proposed to withdraw from the Church if prosecution was not 
started. The former invoked the Assembly to propose and 


secure a separation from the South if the peace and purity 


of the Church could be better attained in this ee tee 


Memorials were sent up from other judicatories in the West 


Ais of the Presbytery of Springfield, 1856- 
1866, IV, 5-6. Records of the Synod of Illinois, 1856- 
1869, II, 17-18. AHMS Correspondence: C.L. Watson to D.B. 
Coe, Sangamon County, Illinois, October 11, 1856. 


1285 ontral Christian Herald, November 13, 1856. 


seo Tbiae, March 19, 1857. 

cages Records of the following: Presbytery of Salen, 
1841-1861, II, 423-24; Presbytery of Hamilton, 1847-1868, 
188-90; Presbytery of Pataskala, 1848-1870, II, 172; Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, 1856-1870, 10-11. Presbytery of Ottawa: 
Gould, ope cit., 186-87. Records of the Presbytery of 
Kalamazoo, 1850-1865, II, 114. 


toteouia, op. cit., 186-87. Presbytery Reporter, IV, 
No. 1 (July, 1857), 296 
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15e In the East the Fourth Pres- 


asking for strong measurese 
bytery of New York spoke out on slavery. It protested a- 
gainst the interpretation of the action of 1856 as receding 
from an anti-slavery position and testimony. The Presbytery 
declared property in man to be "essentially opposed to the 
rights of man, to the welfare of the Republic, ..-. and to 
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the principles of the Christian religion. A total of 


twenty-eight memorials were sent to the General Assembly, 

including twenty-three from the Middle West, three from 

New York, one from Pennsylvania, and one from Minedte aon, 224 
When the General Assembly convened in Cleveland in 

May, 1857, Robert McLain and F.A. Ross were on hand to 

defend themselves. Ross maintained that the Bible sanction- 

ed slavery. “It is a relation belonging to the same category 

as those of husband and wife," he said. "The evils in the 


system are the same evils of oppression we see in the 


Nel Saye of Dayton and Franklin: Central 
Christian Herald, October 23, 1856, April 16, 1857. Records . 
of the Presbytery of Pataskola, 1848-1870, II, 165. Records 
of the Convention of Wisconsin, 1840-1861, I, 543. 


tet zaboth L. Smith (ed.), Henry Boynton Smith, His 
Life and Letters (New York: A.C. Armstrong and Son, 1881), 
434. | 


134 bre sb terian Quarterly Review, VI, No. 22 (Septem- 
ber. 1O5/ peep. Ono.) jell IsnolsemSyelndianessy Michican 2, 
Iowa 1, Wisconsin 1, New York 3, Pennsylvania 1, and 
Mississippi 1. In the New York Observer, June 4, 1857:: 
Indiana was listed with 6. - 
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relation of husband and wife, and all other forms of govern- 
ment." Ross pronounced a long eulogium on Gerard Hallock, 
of the Journal of Commerce, whe supported him in this 
position.+°> When the report of the committee on slavery 
was presented, it was accepted by a large majority. It 
censured the official notice to the Assembly from the 
Presbytery of Lexington, South, which admitted that members 
of this presbytery held slaves "from principle, believing it 
to be according to the Bible." A group of Southern delegates 
protested against the measures of the Church as "the virtual 
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exscinding of the South. While still in Cleveland, the 


Southern delegation met and drew up an "Address" to the 


LS 


Churche The Southern commissioners announced that they 


were withdrawing from the Church because of the unconstitu- 
tional measures adopted at the Cleveland meeting. This 
address fastened the blame for the current troubles in the 
Church on the western judicatories by declaring:: 


In consequence of the volitical agitation 
of the subject and the pressure brought 
to bear upon them by Congregational 
churches holding most ultra abolition 
sentiments, many of our western 
presbyteries have become more urgent 

in demanding progressive action of the 
Assembly ..-. They have desired the 
Assembly to express its views of the 


a Aen erit ell Christian Herald, May 28, 1857. 
136 

5 Assembly Minutes. 1857, 403-406. 

a Bog 
New York Observer, June 11, 1857. 
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sin of slaveholding so clearly, 

that they can be made the basis 

of discipline by the courts of 

the Church. 
The address called for a meeting of all Presbyterians 
opposed to the agitation of the sectional controversy to 
meet in Washington, but later changed to Richmond, to 
organize a new General iver eh aero Hee The convention of the 
Southern New School Presbyterians met at Richmond and 
formally withdrew from the "Constitutional" Church. They 
adopted measures declaring slavery to be an institution of 
the state that did not properly belong "to the Church 
judicatories as a subject for discussion and inquiry." A 
meeting was called to convene in Knoxville, Tennessee, during 
Avril, 1858, to organize the United Synod of the Presbyterian 
apa When the Knoxville meeting opened, measures 


were again voted which vronounced slavery essentially a 


political question that should be left to the civil 


138 5,95 terian Quarterly Review, VI, Noe 22, 
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authorities of the land to eee The United Synod 


of the Presbyterian Church contained 108 ministers, 
141 
187 churches, and 10,877 communicants in 1859. 


140p,osbyterian Quarterly Review, VII, No. 25 
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America, in Papers of the American Society of Church 
History, Samuel M. Jackson, ed., (New York: G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1897), 246 


CHAPTER V 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AND THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


During the 1840's the American Home Missionary 
Society, so far as public announcements were concerned, 
generally maintained a studied silence concerning its rela- 
tion with the system of servitude. In answer to private 
correspondence, however, it maintained the position that it 
had taken during the 1830's. The answer the mic; made to 
an inquiry from Lewis Tappan, July 18, 1844, was typical of 
the response it gave to private requests for information. 
Tappan wanted to know whether money was accepted from slave- 
holders, whether missionaries in the South preached against 
human bondage, and whether aid had ever been refused to 
ontivenea which tolerated the institution. Milton Badger, 
one of the secretaries of the Society, informed his aboli- 
tionist correspondent that only a small part of its funds 
came from the South. He did not know what portion, if any, 
came from slaveholders. There were no specific instructions 
to missionaries as to what those living in the South should 
preach and no church had been denied aid because of its 


1 
relations to the Southern institution. But this same year 


1 rs Correspondence, Letter Book R, 312, July 27; 
1844. 
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the Society recognized that difficulties to the expansion 
of religion in the South existed. "Another obstacle -- and 
cne of increasing magnitude -- which may well fill the heart 
of philanthropy with deep concern, is the existence of that 


’ report- 


horrible anomaly in American institutions, slavery,’ 
ed the Bol oties Although the AHMS did not era slave- 
holders as TG EL Ore eae the collection of funds in the 
South and support of churches connected with the meteener 
caused dissension in the Middle West. In 1844 a missionary 
at De Witt, Iowa, resigned his commission because funds 
came from the South. 

By 1845 the question of abolition had become the 
most distracting force among the missionaries in the Middle 
West. The rising interest in the question of emancipation 
and its relation to the voluntary societies were soon to 
lead to a hearing before the Church courts and in conventions. 
outside the framework of Church government. In 1845 the 


Synod of Indiana was asked whether churches under its 


“The Eighteenth Report of the American Home Mission- 
Society, TREE (Home Missionary Society: New York, 18: i 
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9 AHMS Correspondence: Arthemus Bullard. to Milton 
Badger, St. Louis, December 24, 1844; Isaac W.K. Handy to 
Milton Badger, Berlin, Maryland, April 26, 1844. 


trhidee O. Emerson to Secretaries, De Witt, Iowa, 
August 16, 1844. 
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jurisdiction should contribute money to benevolent societies 
which employed agents to solicit funds from slaveholders and 
used a portion of the revenue to build up and sustain chur- 
ches that received slaveholders. The Synod declared that it 
could not “approve of the organization of churches, oe. by 
any body, on the principle of sanctioning slaveholding."™ 
It was hoped that the societies would soon be “conducted se. 
80 as to be manifestly ... opposed to all sinful practices, 
and slaveholding among the rest." But for the time the Synod 
knew "of no better, purer, safer, more intelligent or more 
papicienteacenta” than the national Bactecies.s 

The Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of 
Wisconsin, in 1847, addressed a letter to all ecclesiastical 
bodies with which it was in correspondence asking them to 
urge upon the various benevolent societies the importance 
of taking decided action against alevaniven During the same 
year the Paeenvitony of Elyria called on the missionary 
boards to refuse membership in mission churches to those 
holding their fellow men in Sanaa! The AHMS responded 


to the growing interest in the subject by including an 


5 
356-58. 


or eaennte Convention, 1840-1861, I, 181. 


Records of the Synod of Indiana, 1826-1845, I, 


T watchman , June 24, 1847. 
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article in the Home Missionary which detailed reports from 
missionaries showing how servitude was holding back the 
progress of meierorns The executive committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions made a 
report of its investigation on the status of servitude in 
the Indian Missions. When the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention of Wisconsin learned in 1848 of the efforts 
of the American Board to free its churches of slavery, the 
Convention urged the AHMS to take "similar action in 
reference to the missionaries and cnurches ... receiving 
their aritcreyatayaaste! 

In 1845 Arthemus Bullard, missionary agent for 
Missouri, journeyed to the East to raise $10,000 as a loan 
to help destitute churches in Missouri. The Watchman of the 
Valley commented on the project undertaken by Bullard, and 
added that it hoped the Society had "wisdom enough not to 
assume the position of a church extension loan-office for 
building churches" involved in the Southern institution. 

The Society should not "do anything to embarrass the Church 


10 
in its efforts to remove entirely the stain of slavery." 


ovone Missionary, XX, Noe 1 (May, 1847), 3. 
? AHMS Correspondence: Stephen Peet to peapan and 
Charles Hall, Beloit, Wisconsin, October 31, 1848. 


10v.tchman, August 7, 1845. 
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But Bullard's efforts were prompted by the inadequacy of 
aid through the normal channels of the Society, which, he 
said, was falsely attributed to the inability to find men 
willing to go to the South and become involved in its local 
problems. He accused the AHMS of sending men to other 
states despite the fact that they desired to go to Missouri. 
Bullard interpreted the Society's failure adequately to 
supply Missouri with missionaries as being motivated by a 
desire to build up Congregationalism at the expense of 
Presbyterianism in the Southwest. Unless a different policy 
were adopted, Bullard threatened to appeal to the Presbyterian 
Church to form a missionary society of its mene The 
Presbyterian Church had already set up a standing committee 
on home missions at the adjourned meeting of 1847 after the 
Congregationalists had moved away from the plan of union 
at the Michigan City Convention of the previous year. 
In 1852 a standing committee on church extension was 
constituted, and three years later the church extension 
committees decreased the support of the AHMS while the 
Congregationalists increased their aid. Thus, says 
Frederick Kuhns, the slavery controversy was "inextricably 


bound up with the church extension policies of these two 


11, uM Correspondence: Arthemus Bullard to Secretar- 


Bat 


douduinat tors tune 


The Christian Observer expressed a hope 
in 1849 that the AHMS would extend a more liberal and im- 
partial hand in the support of faithful laborers in the 
South and Southwest, and that the sacred work should not 

be "marred by the least appearance of sectional prejudice 

or feeling." Later, the Christian Observer returned to 
the subject of its charge of sectional prejudice by showing 
that the free states had more missionaries per population 
than the Southern Rice Charges of this kind were 
fairly numerous; for in February, 1849, the Home Missionary 
reported that two or three times a year newspaper editorials, 
or correspondents, reminded the Society that it had very few 
field workers in the Southern states while the free states 
numbered, in some cases, a hundred each. It submitted 
extracts of letters from Pasa in the South to show 

the difficulties they must meet there. According to one 


letter, if pastors came out openly, and avowed "hostility 


1eprederick Kuhns, "Slavery and Missions in the Old 
Northwest," Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
XXIV, No. & (December, 1946), 206. 


1364 ted by Independent, May 3, 1849. 


oiteA by Independent, June 14, 1849. New York with 
2,880,000 inhabitants had 187 missionaries; Virginia with 
1,295,000 had only 5; Illinois with 800,000 had 101; 
Missouri with 589,000 had only 21; Ohio with 1,980,000 
had 102; Kentucky with 890,000 had only 9. 
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to the 'sacred' institution," all hope of doing good would 
be thwarted; and "a speedy passport from the country" would 
be insured.l> 1.5. Reeve, of St. Joseph, Missouri, wrote 
the AHMS in 1850 asking for a larger quota of missionaries 
in that part of Missouri, but he warned the Society that 
they must be the kind "who will let ... slavery alone, 
save to bear upon it the express injunction of Paul." The 
letter was printed unsigned in the Home Missionary under the 
title "Men Wanted 'of the Right Stamp.'" The Society answer- 
ed the letter by saying that it must be left to the pastors 
to decide "the occasion and the way in which they will 
bring the Gospel to bear on this and every other a ann 8ee 

One of the reasons for calling the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Conventions was the belief that church judi- 
catories could not act on questions involving the voluntary 
societies since these organizations transcended denomina- 
tional lines. If these societies were to be freed of evils, 
it was thought to be necessary to put pressure on them out- 
Bide of the church courts. In almost all of the conventions 


the question of the relation of the AHMS to the Southern 


15Home Missionary, XXI, No. 10 (February, 1849), 233. 


16 aug Correspondence: T.S. Reeve to Badger, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, August 6, 1850. Home Missionary, XXIII, 
Noe 7 (November, 1850), 159-60.¢ , 
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institution came up for consideration. The Society gener- 
ally had an agent present at the conventions who gave 
assurance of a desire to clear the organization of any 
connection with social evils. En route to the Detroit 
Convention of 1845, a Society secretary, Charles Hall, wrote 
the home office, "I dread that convention. What with 
abolition, »«.. Presbyterian and Conero retina sectarianism ... 
I expect to meet more enemies than Pavenda sees A delegate 
from the Synod of Indiana expressed a desire to have the 
relations of human bondage with the benevolent societies 


18 But that body voted 


clearly defined at the convention. 
only mild resolutions. Jonathan Blanchard, president of 
Knox College; and G.W. Bassett, of the Presbytery of Ottawa, 
were not satisfied with the measures adopted. The 
resolutions stood despite the fact that Blanchard contended 
that, "The language should be clearer and more explicit. "9 
At the Philadelphia Convention of Western Presbyterians in 
1846, the question of the relations of the Society to the 


problems of emancipation came up, but no measures directly 


17 


To atormatty May 8, 1845. 


AHMS Correspondence: Hall to Badger, June 11, 1845. 


Loy ow York Observer, July 5, 1845. Watchman, 
July 31, 1845. 
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bearing on Home Missions were adopted. ~~ Action was taken, 
however, at the convention of Granville, Illinois, in 1846, 
declaring it morally wrong for missionary societies to 
receive funds from forced labor, and the relation of the 
Society to the Southern institution was thoroughly discussed 
at the Akron convention the next yeeeaa Bing iri. LOL, 
strong measures were rejected at the Chicago pavient ara 

The failure of the benevolent societies to take 
action resulted in the founding of the American Missionary 
Association, a Congregational organization, in 1846, After 
the Free Presbyterian Synod was organized, the Western 
Home and Foreign Missionary Association was formed in 
Cincinnati. to compete with the older Hollen oe genes 
Bascom, of the Presbyterian Church of Galesburg, Illinois, 
wrote that he feared the Western Home and Foreign Missionary 
Association would "cover the West with its agencies and ... 
everywhere reap the fields ... cleared and fenced and 


tilled for years" by the AHMS. He advised the Society 


Sou eeGhmane February 12, 1846. New York Observer, 
May 30, 1846. 


a svae Citizen, November 3, 1846. Ohio Observer, 
February 24, 1847. 


eewestern Citizen, July 13, 1847. Herald of the 
Prairie, June 23, 1847. 
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officers to avoid collision with the Western Home and 
Foreign Missionary Association by "stealing its thunder." 
The Cincinnati society had made a collection in the 
ain at Galesburg, but Bascom claimed that he and 
Jonathan Blanchard had exercised no influence on this 
ae tettudes A corresvondent informed the Society that 
Bascom and Blanchard's objective was not to kill the AHMS 
"but to give it a sweat." 

As the culmination of a drive in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
| and Illinois, Blanchard contacted others in 1851 and 
planned a massive petition program promoted through the 
columns of the Christian Era, Congregational monthly at 
Galesburg, Illinois. The petition called on the Executive 
Committee of the AHMS to support no churches containing 
sivecindteiee Albert Hale, arent and member of the 
Presbytery of Springfield, received a copy of the petition 
and wrote the Society asking for a clarification of its 
position. He was for refusing aid to new churches 
containing those involved in "the peculiar institution" 


24 Ms Correspondence: Bascom to Secretaries, Gales- 


burg, Illinois, January 9, June 8, 1851. 

2 

Thid., William Carter to Badger, Pittsfield, 
Illinois, May 4, 1851. 

rn14., 8.D. Helms to J.C. Holbrook, Cottonville, 
Tau March 6, 1851. Christian Era, I (February 24, 
1851). 
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but would not go so far as the petition. When the secre- 
taries explained the situation, he promised to back qnenect 
William Kirby, a Presbyterian of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
asked the Society to act, and gave assurance the churches 
would back it. He looked on the petition with favor. 

Not a church in his agency, he believed, would be 


28 


alienated. Aratus Kent, agent of Galena, and from the 


Presbytery of that name, wrote the secretaries, "The time 
will come when the AHMS must take a stand that they will 


not commission men to labour in slaveholding churches. "°7 


Several Congregational missionaries asked for action and 
gave assurance that the West would back the setter 
But, with the increased pressure for action, the AHMS 
fell back on the old formula that the Society's con- 


stitution did not allow it to exercise ecclesiastical 


27 AHS Correspondence: Albert Hale to Badger, Spnring- 
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59° Tia., James Longhead to Badger, Morris, Illinois, 
October 7, 1851. Levi Spencer to Badger, Peoria, Illinois, 
October 5, 1851. S.H. Wright to Badger, Tonlon, Illinois, 
July 1, 1851. 
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Avani?” At the general church convocation of the 
Presbyterian Church at Utica in May, 1851, D.B. Coe, one 
of the AHMS secretaries, urged the Church to act and in-~ 
formed the meeting: "Many churches in the West which have 
been so restless and restive on account of the relations of 
this Assembly to slavery --. have been kept in your ranks 
mainly by their dependence of the H (ome) M fissionary) 
Soc flety] ue 


the Prairie Herald warned: "We will accept no apologies, such 


As the annual meeting of the AHMS approached, 


as that 'slavery is too strong for the Gospel’ ... or that 
the ‘Society is not doing as it ought, but that it is 
doing the best it can.'" The editor followed this with a 
Similar editorial the next week and informed the AHMS that 
this was the only vosition that could be taken in the 
West.” 

A Christian anti-slavery convention was held in 
Cincinnati in 1850, and a second meeting convened in Chicago 
the next year. Jonathan Blanchard was chairman of the 


Chicago meeting. Out of 257 delegates to it only about 


eighteen were Presbyterians, mostly of the Free Presbyterian 


Slinia., Letter Book X, Badger to William Carter, 
April 21, 1851, No. 2308; Badger to Albert Hale, Avril 21, 
1851, No. 2309, No. 2366. 


52@tmdevendent, June 19, 1851. 


Sprairie Herald, July 22, 1851. AHMS Correspondence: 
J.-A. Wight to Badger, Chicago, Illinois, July 29, 1851. 
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Church. The American Home Missionary Society was urged to 
withdraw from the South. The Chicago Christian antialavery 
convention backed the new organizations that opposed the 
AHMS. A few days prior to tnis meeting a missionary conven- 
tion was held by the supporters of the AHS Bat the ABCFM, 
with J.M. Sturtevant, president of Illinois College, as 
chairman. None of the secretaries of the Home Mission 
Society attended this meeting. It was generally considered 
that the AHMS suffered a loss of prestige that might have 
been diverted if someone from the home office had been 
there. The convocation adopted mild resolutions in ovposition 
to any relation that implied approval of slavery, but many 
wanted measures asking the AHMS explicitly to refuse support 
to any new churches that sustained the Southern 
Nees catontcn 

In 1853 when the General Assembly requested infor- 
mation on the Southern churches in relation to slavery, the 
AHMS quietly began to collect information from the mission- 
aries in the South on that punectiee: During the same 


54pnairte Herald, June 24, July 1, 8, 1851. AHMS 


Correspondence: Aratus Kent to Badger, Rockford, Illinois, 
July 12, 1851. Western Citizen, March 18, 1851. 


2S AHMS Correspondence: L.C. Brown to Secretaries, Dug 
Spur, Virginia, March 10, 1853; Robert Gray to Badger, 
Franklin County, Virginia, January 3, 1853. W.A. Taylor to 
Badger, Lee County, Virginia, July 12, 1853. C.T. Thrift, 
Jr., “The Operation of the American Home Missionary Society 
in the South, 1826-1861," (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1936), 207. 
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year the Society took a stronger position in the Home 
Missionary. Its policy was stated as being that of em- 
ploying no slaveholders and releasing missionaries who came 
to occupy this status. The missionaries themselves were 
the proper agencies for deciding when the gospel would be 


n 56 


brought "to bear on this and every other evil. The Ohio 


Observer editorially declared this policy to be a "course 


of action which to us is pueneraeterweie: 


But many of the 
Reserve did not agree with the views of the Observer as 
was evinced by the increased problem of finding contribu- 
tions in this field.” 
The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act during the 

next year soon brought the Society to decisive action. I 
the annual report of the AHMS for 1856 slavery was given 
as the cause for the failure of the churches in Missouri 
to expand as rapidly as those in the Middle West. In 
reference to the activities of a portion of the people in 


Missouri "to force" the Southern institution into Kansas, 


the report concluded, "Nothing could well be more pernicious 


6 
2 Home Missionary, XXV, No. vol (March, 1853), 266. 
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to the cause of religion and good morals than an effort 
like this."9? During the same year the Home Missionary 
characterized the system of holding man as property as 
being “a curse to all concerned in it, and an enemy to God 
and man, "10 In a letter to a Congregational clergyman 
and agent in Wisconsin, in November, 1856, D.B. Coe said 
that the executive committee aimed at avoiding all 
complicity in the problems of servitude. But the Society 
could. not go in advance of churches in matters of 
ecclesiastical policy. "We mean to go as far as we can 
without exoeeding our vower," Coe assured the missionary.‘ 

During the early 1850's while the judicatories of 
the Presbyterian Church remained silent or expressed con- 
fidence in the AHMS as the Presbytery of Franklin and the 
Synod of Michigan aia, *@ the Congregational. Associations of 


Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan expressed a desire to see the 


American Home Missionary Society free itself from 


>I mn irtieth Report of the American Home Missionary 
Society (New York: John A. Gray, 1856), 78-79. 


ere Missionary, XXIX, No. 1 (May, 1856), 5. 
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entanglements with slavery. It was easy for the Congre- 
gationalists to take a strong position as they had no ties 
with churches in the South. The Iowa resolution of 1855 
was referred to a special committee of the Society, and in 
December, 1856, the AHMS executive committee adopted a 
rule that financial aid would not be granted "to churches 
containing slaveholding members" unless it could be proven 
that the relation was sustained for the benefit of the 
Oe The new rule was first made voublic through the 
colums of the Chicago Congregational Herald, but the home 
office soon got off letters to all agents explaining its 
action. The growing tendency to defend the Southern insti- 
tution on principle and to justify it by scripture was 
said to be the reason for the new measure. The action was 
ees to be following only the ecclesiastical grounds 
taken by the Presbyterian Church in 1850 and 1853. Increased 
opposition to the Society in the South, and the activity 
of the Southern Aid Society reduced the number of churches 


in the South looking for aid to a very nominal figure. > 


49 ays Correspondence: 8.D. Helms to Badger, Jackson 
County, Iowa, April 7, 1851. Records of the Synod of 
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Central Christian Herald, February 19, 1857. 
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In 1851 the Synod of Mississippi set up its own 
missionary society as a result of the failure to get aid 
through the national society. In 1853 this example was 
followed by the Domestic Missionary Society of the Synod 
of Virginia. The following year a group met in New York and 
organized the Southern Aid Aoeet eae Its constitution 
stated that it was organized to take over where the AHMS 
"ynaused or faltered." The Address of the Society declared 
the organization wes created because of the rule that slave- 
holders could not serve the AHMS, and because the Home 
Missionary Society was generally considered to be closely 
allied with abolitionism. Many of the New School Presby- 
terian Churches in the South and Southwest were said to be 
destitute since they hed received no aid from any society 
for several aeons" At the organizational meeting fifty- 
one ministers were in attendance. Included in this number 


were seventeen New School and six Old School ministers from 


sonar York Observer, May 31, 1855: see "Assembly 
Debate." First Annual Report of the Southern Aid Society, 
(New York: D. Fanshaw, 1854), 18. 


47 southern Aid Society: Its Constitution and 
Address to the Christian Public (New York: D. Fanshaw, 
1854), 8-9. 
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the East. One delegate was from Western Reserve and one 
from western New York, both representing the New School. 
Eleven "Constitutional" Presbyterians from the South were 
present and the remaining fifteen were scattered from among 
other disnoninaayertae The Society was very closely tied 
to the business interests of New York. The New York Tribune 
called it "a pet of the Journal of Commerce." Gerard Hallock 
was one of the founders and its ipesaupereae! Joseph C. 
Stiles, its general agent, said it aimed at collecting the 
missionary contributions of the conservatives which did not 


50 Stiles was later replaced 


go to the other societies. 
by Robert Baird, a member of the "Reformed" Assembly from 
New Jerseye The Presbyter, of Cincinnati, was critical of 
the participation of the Old School Prseby tamed as When 
Baird pointed out that laymen of his Church, such as Horace 
Holden, of New York, participated in the Society because 
they could do more in this organization, the Presbyter 
replied that they "may do more for the fall and spring 


trade of New York City" but would do less in sending pure 
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New York Tribune, October 31, 1854. 


ew York Observer, October 4, 1855. 
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gospel to the Southeae Both before and after the rule of 
1856 was adopted by the AHMS, the Bar tests the Southern 
Aid Society served as an excuse for denying aid to Southern 
churches that were involved in the system of human 
bondage. 

Early in 1857 the AHMS began to take up the case ~ 
of each church involved in the Southern institution to 
determine which should be retained in the missionary organi- 
zetione-” But the Society met determined opposition from 
the East. The American Presbyterian, of Philadelvhia, 
agreed with the Louisville Presbyterian Herald that the 
Society's rule was "an assumption of vower that no real 
Presbyterian ought to submit to for a moment. ">" The New 
York Evangelist joined the more conservative Presbyterian | 
Journals and protested "acainst the whole thing from be- 
ginning to end." It was "a gross assumption of power never 
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Sl anesb ter, February 9, 1860. Formerly, Presby- 
terian of the West. 
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conceded to them."°° The Christian Observer warned: "Do 
they not know that the unscriptural dogma upon which their 
action is based, is loathed as nothing better than error 
and folly, in many of the northern churches 2.2825 one 
New York Evangelist returned to the subject to inform the 
AHMS that "a voluntary society is not an arbitrary society" 


" and a week later the 


which can consult only its "own will, 
editor accused the Mission Executive Committee of trying 

"to subjugate the Presbyterian Ghuinchialia The response of 
the Presbyterian press to the new rule was "one of the most 


m 


gratifying and encouraging signs of the times, according 


to the New York Observer, and the editor added, "The churches 
will not bow the knee to the Baal of abolitionism. "9° 

"The passive consent to be encroached upon and run over, by 
independency and fanaticism, is no longer .e. the peculiar 
besetting sin of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church," 
protested the Genesee Evangelist. "There is one prevailing 


sentiment on the subject in tnis section among ministry 


D New York Evangelist, March 26, 1857. 
56 o4 tea by New York Observer, March 19, 1857. 
"New York Evangelist, April 2, 9, 1857. 
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and laity," added the editor.-2 "This action," coneluded 
the New York Observer, "is evidently an. appeal to a blind 


160 The 


and indiscreet zeal, whose error time will expose.' 
Central Christian Herald stood alone. “It is ... in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly at Detroit in 1850. We do not see how our 
Church can, with any propriety, object to the action of the 
Society," said the peepee "Your statement of the prin- 
ciples on which this action is justified is admirable, and 
will commend itself to the great body of our denomination," 
DE Gao oReA Ge Was eeweuinon eeeueer | 
Almost all of the correspondents from the East ov- 
posed the action of the Executive Committee. A contributor 
from New Jersey, who approved the rule, wrote the secretar- 
ies, "I know not of another one in this region who is with 
me."©3 But he was wrong; at least one other minister of 
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New Jersey spoke up for the decision and wrote the Society 


Oven Vet arteries 


The powerful voice of Jonathan Stearns, 
in the Presbytery of Newark, had been raised against the 
Society .°> When the eastern presbyteries met, the sentiments 
expressed by the journals and in correspondence to the AHMS 
were made Church decisions. Only in the Third Presbytery 

of New York was there a division of opinion. The debate oc- 
cupied the larger portion of three days. This was because 
the Third Presbytery's membership included D.B. Coe, 

“ALD. smith, C.Re Robert, and Edwin Hatfield, all members 

of the Executive Committee of the AHMS. The whole question 
was eventually indefinitely obtponeamec The Presbytery of 
Newark considered the rule as "striking a perilous blow at 
the independence of all the mission churches in the exercise 
of rights given exclusively to them by the Great Head of the 
Chureh. "67 Similar action was taken by the Third and Fourth 
Presbyteries of Philedelnhia and the Presbytery of 


OATp ide, D.G. Sprague to Coe, South Orange, New 
Jersey, May 16, 1857. 


6Stpid., A.C. Frissell to Coe, May 4, 1857. 
SOrpia., Letter Book, 1857, III, Letter No. 2457, 


Badger to P.H. Fowler, March 30, 1857. New York Evangelist, 
May 21, 1857. 


OTNew York Observer, May 7, 1857. 
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treniposebes The Philadelphia auxiliary of the AHMS took 
a position opposed to the action of the Executive Committee. 
Robert Adair, corresponding secretary of the Philadelphia 
branch, wrote A.D. Smith: "In this city and vicinity there 
is but one mind among the ministers and laymen on this sub-~ 
ject. All regard it as the introduction of a new policy ..e 
one that conflicts with the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. "69 The Philadelphia branch circuleted a petition 
against the decision, gathering signatures from as far as 
western New York. /° Badger could well declare, "Philadel- 
phia is upon ws inate a thousand brick [sp "!+ 

In western and central New York councils were 
divided. The strong voice of William Wisner spoke out 


against the Home Mission rule. He was expected to carry 


68 srs Correspondence: Theodore Spencer to Badger, 
Utica, New York, May 4, 1857. New York Ev elist, 
April 30, 1857. 


69 Wp. Smith, Home Missions and Slavery (New Yorks: 
John A. Gray, 1857), 4e 


70 nes Correspondence: John A. Murray to Secretaries, 
Geneva, New York, May, 1857. 


T1ipia., letter Book, 1857, III, Letter No. 2553, 
Badger to Albert Hale, March 13, 1857. 
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many with him. !* The course of central New York was still 


doubtful me 


Theodore Snencer, agent of Utica, New York, 
was not sure the action was desirable. "We have not much 
trouble now, on this field," in relation to slavery, he 


he: John A. Murray, agent for the Geneva, 


wrote to Badgers 
New York, area warned the home office that something should 

be published to show the reasons for the adoption of the 

late rule. The press ovoosed the Society. "Men are making 

up their minds on the subject -- and as they do not think 

for themselves, they are influenced by what they read," 
advised Murray. !? Asa D. Smith wrote a series of letters 

to the Presbyterian journals in defense of the position of 

the Executive Committee. These were reprinted and distributed 


eiieia oe The executive secretaries got busy and a pamphlet, 


T@tpia., JA. Murray to Secretaries, Geneva, New 
York, May 18, 1857~ 


T tp 44. , J.B. Shaw, Rochester, May 8, 1857; Daniel 
Gibbs, Ripley, May 9, 1857; A.C. Frissell, South Amenia, 
May 4, 1857; D.M. Seward, Yonkers, Avril 10, 1857; Ashbel 
Parmelee, Malone, March 27, 1857; Thomas Larcorn, Andes, 
May 14, 1857; PH. Fowler, Utica, March 21, 1857. 


. ernie Spencer to Badger, Utica, New York, 
March 5, 1857. 


Ttp4a. , Murray to Secretaries, Geneva, New York, 
March 21, 1857. ; 


iSeeg note 69, page 244. 
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"The Position of the Southern Church in Relation to 


' was sent to western New York for distribution. 


Slavery,' 
The home office denied all responsibility for the pamphlet 
but admitted it head been authored by Asa D. Smith. The 

publication was "designed to meet the opvosition from the 


conservative aiden a 


After receiving twenty-five copies, 
Theodore Spencer informed Badger that he had "distributed 
them to good purpose" and asked for more since the mischief 
that the Evangelist had been doing had begun to dhowses When 
the spring meetings of the presbyteries were held, Genesee 
and Niagara opposed the new mute hea and Champlain, Utica, 
Cortland, Otsego, and the Board of Missions of the Presbytery 
of Rochester approved the measures of the Executive 
Committee.2° 
Asa D. Smith took the position that the decision 


of the Executive Committee was necessary because "the Kansas 


TT as Correspondence: Letter Book, 1857, III, Letter 
Noe 2664, Coe to W.H. Goodrich, April 28, 1857. 


T8tp4a., Spencer to Badger, April 10, 15, 18, 1857. 
Letter Book, 1857, III, Noe 2565, April 15, 1857. 


T9tp44., JA. Murray to Secretaries, June 3, 1857. 
New York Evangelist, May 7, 1857. 


80 rms Correspondence: Spencer to Badger, April 22, 
May 15, June 18, 22, 1857. J.A. Murray to Secretaries, 
May eh Oe 
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outrage and the late decision of the Supreme Court" had 
aroused a spirit in the North and West which forced a choice. 
"It is vastly more to our interest to retain the Great West 
than the feeble and plague-stricken South," he wrotee Smith 
4ncluded letters from the West in his pamphlet to prove his 
point.et Correspondents from the East were given this same 
reason as a necessity for the action by the Society secre- 


82 


tarlese In tne Northwest sentiment was united in expres- 


sing the belief that this section would welcome the new 


83 The secretaries explained the rule to the mission- 


rulee 
aries and officials in the Middle West as being in harmony 
with the decision of the Presbyterian Church that slave- 


holding was "prima facie evidence against a church. We 


make it no more." The agents were asked to pass the 


- 


Slap. Smith, op. cit., 46~ 
82. ms Correspondence: Letter Book, i857, III, — 
Letter No. 2457, Badger to P.H. Fowler, March 30, 1857. 


83 rp44., E.D. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 1857; 
J»H. Newton, Cleveland, Ohio (agent), May 30, 1857; Warren 
Jenkins, Trenton, Ohio, May 9, 1857; D.H. Coyner, Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, March 30, April 20, 1857; N.C. Robinson, Vinton, 
Iowa, April 13, 1857; G.G. Rice, Bluffs, Iowa, May 7, 18573. 
Henry Little, Madison, Indiana, April 28, 1857; He BHolmes, 
Belvidere, Illinois, February 1, 1858; Aratus Kent, Galena, 
Illinois, April 20, 1857; Albert Hale, Springfield, Illinois, 
hes 3, 1857; A.L.e Harrington, Peru, Illinois, April 5, 

57 e 
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information on to the judicatories.°* The pamphlet, "Home 
Missions and Slavery," was distributed throughout the North- 
aut Me When the presbyteries of the Northwest met in the 


spring of 1857, the AHMS found a staunch ally. In most 


- 86 
cases approval w2s unanimous or without a recorded vote. 


Marshall Presbytery approved the action of the missionary 


organization by only one vote. The agent for this region 


BA id., Letter Book, 1857, II, Letter No. 1905, 
Badger to A.L. Chapin, January 19, 1857; No.- 1906, Coe to 
Aratus Kent, January 20, 1857. Vol. III, Letter No. 2357, 
Sane ae Hale, March 5, 1857. New York Evangelist, March 5, 
LOM 6 


85 a nM Correspondence: Letter Book, 1857, III, Letter 
Nose 2659, Coe to J.A. Reed; 2660, to Kent; 2661, to Little 
and Newton. C.E. Rosenkrans to Secretaries, Columbus, 
Wisconsin, June 5, 1857. Correspondence of Rev. Dexter 
Clary, Home Missionary Superintendent, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
1855-1867 (Manuscript: Carroll College, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin), Clary to Badger, February 15, April 1, 1857. 


86 566 Records of the following Presbyteries: Alton, 
1850-1863, II, 90; Cleveland, 1847-1870, 164; Belvidere, 
1847-1863, 77; Franklin, 1846-1860, I, 266; Madison, 1838- 
1857, 390-91; Logansport, 1844-1870, II, 164-65; Cincinnati, 
1844-1870, II, 3273; Indianapolis, 1839-1863, I, 327; Trun- 
pull, 1847-1861, II, 231-32; Columbus (Wisconsin), 1856- 
1865, I, 33; Kalamazoo, 1850-1865, II, 115. Records of the 
Wisconsin Convention, 1840-1861, I, 356. Presbytery of 
Ottawa: Gould, ope cite, 186. AHMS Correspondence: Nahum 
Gould to Coe, La Salle County, Illinois, April, 1856. 
Presbytery of Coldwater: AHMS Correspondence: William Fuller 
to Badger, Sturgis, Michigan, Mey 135, 1857. The question 
was indefinitely postponed to take up other matters in the 
Presbyteries of St. Joseph and Elyria: Records of the Pres- 
bytery of Elyria, 1842-1863, 296, 302. AHMS Correspondence? 
William Fuller to Badger, Sturgis, Michigan, May 13, 1857. 
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attributed this close vote to the influence of George 
Duffield, wno was bitterly opposed to the new vatane 4 The 
only western jJudicatory that took a stand acainst the new 
regulations of the Executive Committee was the Presbytery 
of Detroit. This body petitioned the Assembly to denounce 
the attemot of a voluntary society to establish ecclesias- 
tical control over the Presbyterian Church. The action of 
the AHMS was denounced as "tending towards the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiasticism ... far worse and more dreaded 
and condemned than the inquisitorial powers of any secret 
organization or order, or the irresponsible despotism of 
absolute, arbitrary abiec Sete y aio These resolutions, which 
were stronser than any drawn up by the Eastern branches of 
the Church, came from the ven of Duffield.” He was OD- 
posed to any action which would split the Church. This 
strong churchman had a grievance against the New York Mis- 
sionary office that went back to 1850. At that time the 
Society had refused aid to the Second Presbyterian Church 


of Detroit, and the Presbytery of Detroit had made good 


87 arms Correspondence: Calvin Clark to Badger, 
Hillsdale, Michigan, May 5, 1857. 


88 ecords of the Presbytery of Detroit, 1855-1869, 
IV, 203, 228. New York Evangelist, May 7, 1857-6 


8 opurriela's Diary, 1856-1858, VI, April 3, 14, 
1857, 44, 48. - 
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Duffield's threat to establish a Presbytery missionary 
association. 2° 

Early in May, 1857, the annual meeting of the AHMS 

came out in full support of the decision of the Executive 
Committee. The officers were considered to have acted in 
harmony with the constitution of the body. It was the ob- 
ligation of the officers "to be guided by the known inten- 


tions of those whose agents they are." 


A strong anti- 
slavery sentiment had grown up in "New England, New York, 
and the western states, from which more than nine-tenths of 
the revenue .ee are received. They prefer not to patronize 
and propagate the System of American Bieveniita 
The battle lines were now formed for the fight in 
the Assembly. Before the meeting of this body J.M. Sturte- 
vant came East for the Home Missions convention and preached 
a powerful sermon, in New York and Brooklyn, on missionary 
objectives, American expansion, and slavery. Sturtevant 
said it was inevitable that free labor would push out 


slavery and bring its destruction as the northern borders 


'were expanded and free institutions moved westward. The 


9° arms Correspondence: Calvin Clark to Badger, 
Marshall, Michigan, April 16, July 10, November 27, 1851. 
Records of the Presbytery of Detroit, 1848-1853, III, 
116-17. 


tReport of the American Home Missionary Society, 
1857 (New York: John A. Gray, 1857) , 127-29. 
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instrument of this great conquest, he said, was the Mission- 
ary Societys? Milton Badger testified to the effectiveness 
of the sermon and rushed to put it into printe?? But the 
battle over missions did not materialize in the Assembly. 
The political events and the new aggressive position of 
defense for slavery in the South left the East with the 
necessity of choosing between the Week and the South. With 
little hesitation the East chose the West. When the 
Assembly of 1857 met, and the Northwest asked for 
prosecution of slaveholders, in order to hold this section, 
it was necessary for tne parent body to condemn tne open 
support of slavery by South Lexington Presbytery. Asa 
result, the Southern judicatories withdrew from the New 
School Churches. 


925M. Sturtevant, American Emigration::A Discourse 
in Behalf of the American Home Missionary (New York: 


American Home Missionary Society, 1857), 26-27. 


93 AEM Correspondence: Letter Book, 1857, III, 
Badger to Sturtevant, May 21, 1857. 


CHAPTER VI 
ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE AND THE TRACT SOCIETY 


At an early date the abolitionists recognized the 
effectiveness of using printed material to spread their 
doctrine. It was natural to expect that they would make 
an effort to persuade the societies distributing religious 
literature to promote their cause. The American Tract 
Society, organized in 1825, was the chief agency performing 
this service. As early as 1835 Elijah Lovejoy created an 
uproar in Missouri when it was discovered that he had 
shipped copies of the Emancipator in boxes of Bibles that he 
was sending out for aistribution.+ When the Free Presby- 
terian Church was established, John Rankin and others set 
up the Western Tract and Book Society. This was partly the 
result of the fact that the American Tract Society, more 
than any other voluntary association, had resisted the ef- 
forts of the abolitionists to get a hearing in the organ- 
ization. Slavery was one of the chief topics about which 
the publications of Rankin's new society dealte~ 


tone Wickett-Wiswall Collection of Lovejoy Papers, 
(Manuscript: Southwest Collection, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas), 8.G. Hart to E.P. Lovejoy, September 
8, 18355. (Microfilm: Illinois Historical Society, Spring- 
field, TI ino). 


2 
John Rankin, ODe Cite, Life of John Rankin, 56-57 
Oberlin Evangelist, June Sues Ger 
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In 1852 the Presbyterian and Congregational Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin informed the American Tract Society that 
"fidelity to the Gospel demands ... at least the same promi- 
nence to the sin of oppression" as to other sins.” The 
Synod of Western Reserve expressed a desire in 1855 to see 
the publication society "act more directly on the subject 


4 and the next year the Presbytery of Grand 


of slavery," 
River took up the same question for discussion without 
decisions 

The policy of the Tract Society was to refrain from 
publishing material that was not generally accepted by all 
sections, and all particivating denominations. During the 
early fifties, however, several Congregational Associations 
and the Independent made efforts to get this policy 
Mecaradee In February, 1856, the Executive Secretaries of 

Wisconsin Convention, 1840-1861, I, 266. 
4Gentral Christian Herald, October 11, 1855. 


Records of the Presbytery of Grand River, 1849- 
1867, IIIT, 141-143. 


Otndependent, September 20, November 22, 1855. 
Smith, op. cit., Revivalism and Social Reform, 194. 
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the Society found it necessary to issue a letter explaining 
its vosition in reference to human bondage. It had practiced 
the policy of leaving out of publications lines or vhrases 
which would be regarded as unjust, harsh, and denunciatory. 
Very little had been published on slavery because few pub- 
lications of this kind had been laid before the Society. 

The secretaries agreed that there were certain aspects of 
the problem on which Christians, both North and South, 

might agree which should be Bubantehont At the annual meet- 
ing of the Boston branch of the Tract Society in May, 1856, 
a resolution was adopted that the publication committee 
should publish material on slavery in accordance with its 
letter of February of that vee A committee of fifteen 
was selected by the national society to inquire into and re- 
view the proceedings of the Executive committee. All except 
one member of the fifteen agreed, "that those duties which 
grow out of the existence of slavery as well as those moral 
evils and vices which it is known to promote, and which 


are condemned in Scripture, undoubtedly do fall within the 


Tcentral Christian Herald, May 1, 1856. 


Report of the American Tract Society (Boston:: 
T.R. Marvin, 1856), 4. 


Ss, 
province of this Society." Albert Barnes was on the select 
committee, and the measures agreed on were in harmony with 
the ideas expressed in his recent ee” At the annual 
meeting of 1857, the national body approved these resolu- 
tions as a course of Mesa 

The New York Observer declared, "It was a measure 
of agitation. A most unwise concession to this spirit of 


nl2 "Let a book containing any sentiment offensive 


agitation. 
to Southern Christians issue from the Society, and its 
circulation will be instantly and effectively proscribed," 


-~ 


warned the Southern Presbyterian of Charleston, South 
Carolina. !? The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, consider- 
ed the resolution insulting. "Southern Christians contend 
that slavery as it exists among us is an institution 
recognized and justified by Scripture, and tnat the evils 
incident to it are not evils which flow from the systen, 


: aeons May 29, 1857. New York Observer, May 14, 
1853-6 


lOgnith, Revivalism and Social Reform, 194. Presby- 
tery Reporter, III, No. 18 (February 1, 1857), 431. 

ligentral Christian Herald, November 5, 1857. 

12y ow York Observer, May 21, 1857. 

l3¢ited by Liberator, June 19, 1857. 
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but from the devravity of human nature," declared the 


edt bemeon 


The South Carolina branch and the Georgia 
auxiliary of the Society voted to withdraw if the annual 
meeting of 1858 did not rescind the measures adopted in 
1857.7? It was said that the feeling was so strong in 

the South that colporteurs were "forced to flee" the 
region.+6 Thomas Smyth, a board member of the South 
Carolina branch, wrote a letter to the New York Observer 
expressing the feelings of the Bouth concerning the new 
regulations. A tract, "The Duties of Masters," had al- 
ready been agreed on by members of the select committee , 
but W.A. Hallock, secretary of the national office in New 
York, wrote Smyth that the executive board had laid the 
tract aside.+’ on June 15, 1857, Hallock addressed a private 
circular to Southern agents informing them that the Publi- 
cation Committee did not propose to publish tracts on the 


18 


Southern institution. When word got abroad in the North 


l4rid., apelin wes aRsiy ed 
AD ienet ork Sibi Male)” ale Maeisy eh 


Be [James Russell Lowell], "The American Tract Society," 
The Atlantic Monthly, II (July, 1858), 247. R 


17m Evangelical Christians: The Suppressed Tract! 
and The Rejected Tract (New York: John A. Gray, 1858), . 


3-4. Thomas Smyth, ope cite, 279-6 
Lom nene tom Afpalig abyesy Aisisyer 
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and West that the circular had been sent to the South, the 
secretaries in New York felt comoelled to explain their 
action. It was felt vite the Society had no intention of 
pursuing a course wnich would debar it from the South or 
cause the withdrawal of a field “embracing nearly 10 million 
souls." The secretaries were convinced they were in harmony 
with the resolutions of the committee of fifteen which had 
resolved that a policy should be followed which would "pro- 
mote the widest and best usefulness" of the Society through- 
out the "whole country. "2? This position was sustained by 
the executive committee when 4t~ met on March 18, 1858.°° 

The feeling of the western Presbyterians was re- 
vealed by the reaction of the western judicatories of the 
New School to this new interpretation of the resolutions of 
1857. The Synod of Illinois asked the next annual meeting 
"either to remove the present Directory, or cause them to 
fully carry out the intentions of the Sion The Pres- 
bytery of Alton threatened to withdraw if the policy of the 


19central Christian Herald, November 5, 1857. 
Liberator, August 14, 1857. 


20New York Observer, April 15, 1858. 


@lRecords of the Synod of Illinois, 1856-1869, 
(NS sis AB. | 
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22 
secretaries were not reversed in 1858. That the policy 
was reversed was also regretted by the Synod of Indiana, 
and the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of 
Wisconsin. 


As the debate grew, the New York Observer called 


on the Society to follow its constitution. “If the vubli- 
cation of the whole New Testament, with suitable notes and 
comments, is not sufficient to express the testimony of this 
Society on the subject of slavery," said the editor, "is it 
probable that any testimony could be constructed in which. 
Evangelical Christians, North and South, can agree? "+ When 
DROMISBer en ica nisaeoneinetsceTetyerou turn 10s presente 
directors out, the New York Evangelist objected that this 
course was "neither just nor right in itself, winee nor 


re) As 


exvedient, nor at all necessary for the end in view. 
the annual meeting of 1858 drew near, the Independent began 
to rally the Congregationalists and others to attend the 
meeting in order to free the Society of its directors. 


oe ecords of the Presbytery of Alton, 1850-1863, 
II, 192. 


“JRecords of the Synod of Indiana, 1846-1857, (N.S.), 
II, 219. Oonvention of Wisconsin, 1840-1861, I, 356. 

eA ow York Observer, March 4, 1858. 

C1 ted by New York Observer, April 1, 1858. 
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The anti-slavery forces published a pamphlet, "The Rejected 
Tract," and included on the cover sheet a notice of the 
meetings The New York Observer and the Presbyterian urged 
all conservatives and those who wanted a national society 
to come out and vote to sustain the ovublication committes.=! 
. The Pennsylvania branch asked all its members to be present 
at tne annual meeting and informed them that the abolition- 
ists were electioneering in Pennsylvania with a circular 
Signed by Nathan Beman and squires 

When the meeting convened and the position of the 
directors of publications was sustained, the New York 
Observer was overjoyed with the victory .°” The Central 
Christian Herald declared, "The Tract Society has bowed to 
Southern dictation. She has meekly received the gag -- the 
pro-slavery brand is upon her brow." The editor said that 
the Journal of Commerce had sounded the trumpet and called 
"on the merchants to leave their business for the great 
battle. "30 The editor of the Chicago Congregational Herald, 


aaa note 17, page 256. 


27 
New York Observer, April 15, May 6, 1858. Presby- 
terian, May 1, 1858. ? 


— 
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Presbyterian, May 8, 1858. 


New York Observer, May 20, 1858. 


PSE pee crs) Christian Herald, May 20, 1858. 
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who attended the meeting, said that a total of 1337 tickets 
were issued and 653 of these went to voters from New York 
City and Brooklyn. James Russell Lowell, writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, pointed to the influence of cotton on 
the Tract Society in reference to the meeting.< 

In October, 1858, the Synod of Western Reserve broke 
with the New York Society. Resolutions were introduced 
praising the merits of the American Reform Book and cee 
Society, but the meeting finally voted to avprove and 
recommend the Evangelical Tract and Book Society of Western 
Reserve.> The Synod of Michigan and the Presbyteries of 
Greencastle, Indiana, and Grand River, Michigan, expressed 
regret at the action of the American Tract sone The 
Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin re- 


solved to withdraw from the New York group because of its 


Flos tea by Oberlin Evangelist, May 26, June 23, 1858. 


Deer calaby ode cit., 250-51. See Gasparin, ov. cit., 
82. Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform, 195. Dumond, 
Birney Letters, II, 1168-1169, Joshua Leavitt to Birney, 
January 23, April 10, 1855. 


55Records of the Synod of Western Reserve, 1846- 
iL eH frye belly AA Go ry lM a1 Oke 

Be cyesaiay of the Synod of Michigan, 1858, 29. Records 
of the Presbytery of Greencastle, 1851-1860, 185-86. | 
Records of the Presbytery of Grand River, 1857-1870, 19. 
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"studied exnurgations of anti-slavery sentiment from its 
literature" and because of the publication of "a tract 


' The convention 


fitted to countenance and sustain slavery.’ 
recommended that its churches contribute to- the Society at 
Boston or the American Reform Book and Tract Society at 
Cincinnati. But in the Bast the Old School Synods of New 
York and Albany supported the action of 1858.°° 

The Boston branch of the Tract Society withdrew from 
the national organization and became indenendent after the 
annual meeting in New York in 1858.2" It organized en 
auxiliary in Hartford, Connecticut, in opposition to the 
old New York eroup.?9 By 1860 the independent Boston 
organization had published at least four tracts on eee 
It followed the principles that were recommended in the 
special report of the committee of fifteen of 1857 which 
declared, "The political aspects of slavery lie entirely 


without the proper sphere of this Society, and cannot be 


>5¢onvention of Wisconsin, 1840-1861, I, 385- 
eaNoy Tork Observer, October 28, 1858. 

Blin ia August 11, 1859. 

ser id., January 13, 1859. 


59 Fort y-Sixth Annual Report of the American Tract. 
Society, 1860, op. cit., 13, 15, 18. 
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discussed in its publications." Thus all of its tracts 
concerned the moral aspects of human bondage. In regard 
to this, the Evangelical Repository seid, "We are surprised 
that thinking men, intending to do battle with slavery, 
should have fettered themselves by any such declaration. 
Slavery is wholly a political anced 

Another independent association largely under con- 
trol of the Congregationalists was organized in Chicago. 
The Central Christian Herald, however, advised those who 
Wanted to sustain an anti-slavery society to give their 
money and influence to the Cincinnati body. "To talk about 
getting up a fourth Society shows great ignorance ... and 
great recklessness," said the Later The Presbytery 
Revorter felt that Presbyterian ministers had already had 
“about enough of partnership societies at present." 

The New York American Tract Society refused to pub- 
lish material dealing with any phases of the Southern 
institution. When the slave trade ouestion was brought up 
in 1859 and a tract was suggested on this subject, Gardiner 
Svoring moved that the measure be put aside. As a concession 


jenvanselioal Repository, XIX, No. 11 (April, 1861), 
599-600. 


4+Leontral Christian Herald, October 13, 1859. 


+2 presbytery Reporter, V, No. 5 (January 1, 1860), 136. 
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he introduced a resolution on the "wickedness of reviving 


utd In 1860 only a 


that iniquitous system in any form. 
single voice was raised in defense of anti-slavery tracts. + 

The Old School Assembly had its own Board of Publi- 
cations which was relatively free from controversy on the 
"vexed question." In 1846 it published Alexander Keith's 
Prophecies. A section dealing with slavery was omitted. 
The deleted portion wnich was included in the Harper's 
edition was as follows: "What ever events the prophecies 
reveal, they never sanction any iniauity or evil .... And 
any defence or attemoted justification of slavery, ...- must 
be sought in vain. "45 The feeling in the West was strongly 
opposed to this alteration. Joshua Le Wilson, of Cincinnati, 
wrote his son that "The alteration of Books by the Board of 
Publications must be ended or their books will lie unsold 

n4t6 


coe. No judicatory, however, went on record as censuring 


this action, but measures to this effect were introduced 


*3New York Observer, May 19, 1859. Liberator, 
June 24, 1859. 


AA ow York Evangelist, May 17, 1860. 


tnvengelioal Repository, IV, No. 12 (May, 1846), 
Sit. 
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Joshua L. Wilson Papers, VIII, 1843-1885, J.L. 
Wilson to Samuel Wilson, May 16, 1846. 
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into the Presbytery of Lake, Indiana, but were acne 
The Board of Puolications qudekly restored the omitted 
section and denied any intention of purposeful omission. © 
When a hymn book was published, a verse containing anti- 
slavery sentiment was left out of a hymm. Robert 
Breckinridge, who was on the vublications committee, was 
responsible for the orinting. He denied that he and his 
brother, John Breckinridge, had the slightest desire to 
favor slavery. Alli the other members of the committee were 
from the North, and Breckinridge was convinced that they 


had no desire to promote the Southern ie ate ee 


+l Records of the Presbytery of Lake, 1842-1857, 
(0.S.) r) ly 85. 
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CHAPTER VII 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AND SLAVERY PROBLEMS 


After 1838 the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions (ABCFM) was officially connected with only 
the "Constitutional" Presbyterian Church and the Congrega- 
tionalists. But as individuals many Old School adherents 
continued to support this voluntary society, even though 
there existed a Board of Foreign Missions in the "Reformed" 
Assembly. Although the American Board refused to consider 
the question of human bondage in 1840, it resolved in 1841 
to “sustain no relation to slavery which implied avprobation 
of the aun The New York Observer expressed approval. 
"It needs no defense," declared the editor. "It commends 
itself to the cordial approval of every reasonable man at 
the North or South it The Signal of Liberty felt the 


' and treat servi- 


Board intended to "steer a middle course,’ 
tude as "an abstract question" but was obliged to lean a 


little away from slavery out of respect to the New England 


Prepon of the American Board of Commissioners of 


neem ee neemeret rrrtce  e  RS 


New York Observer, October 2, 1841 .. 
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contributions.” On February 17, 1842, the Emancipator car- 
ried an article stating that some of the missionaries from 
the South were known to be caevenon aerate A letter appeared 
in the New York Observer identifying John Leighton Wilson, 

a Presbyterian field worker in West Africa, as belonging to 
this class, and giving the facts in his case. Contributors 
asked the American Board to clarify the relations of this 
missionary to tne Southern institution. Wilson had written 
his superiors six years earlier that he had inherited the 
servants before he was born and had tried to emancipate 

them. He had refused to compel them to separate from him 

as a master, even though the relation was an economic burden. 
One servant would not willingly depart from him. No new 
information had been gathered since 1836, but the secretaries 
had written for additional facts. The ABCFM adopted a 
committee report that it was desirable that Wilson terminate 
the relation of servant and master "with as little delay as 
circumstance will aoa ue The Watchman of the Valley 


>sienal of Liberty, October 6, 1841. 


*Gited by Signal of Liberty, March 235,.1842. 


2thid., April 6, 1842. 


Creeont ABCFM, 1842, 46. John Bailey Adger, My Life 
and Times, 1810-18 (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publications, 1899), 136-37, 140-42. 
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considered the action in the Wilson case "to be just and 
candid." The abolitionist sheet, the Western Citizen, in- 
terpreted the measures as utterly disqualifying slave- 
holders from being missionaries. "This is as firm and open 
as it is just," said the editor, Nand goes quite as far as 
can be aeyedt's In 1843 the Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions added that Wilson was justified only if he withheld 
his sanctions to the systems” By 1846 Rufus Anderson, one 
of the ABCFM secretaries, renvorted that this case had cost 
the society one-half of its annual nancinde stim Ineooy 
there had been at least a dozen slaveholders in the foreign 
missionary work, and by 1852, when Wilson retired, the 
American Board had no one in foreign service connected with 
the Southern institution. 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1843 the 
commissioners refused to agree not to solicit funds from 


those connected with human bondage or to send out field 


T Watchman, September 29, 1842. 


ovestern Citizen, September 30, 1842. 
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workers holding this relationship. "We cannot allow our- 


selves to be turned aside," explained the Seca: ei These 
petitions for action were prompted by a letter from the 
secretaries of the society appeering in the Vermont 
Chronical in respnonse to the editor's reouest for informa- 
tion. The Watchman of the Valley felt that abolitionists 
should not leave’ the Board because they disagreed with it. 
In 1844 the commissioners reaffirmed the refusal to reject 
money from contributors connected with slavery. The next 
year the society admitted that twenty slaveholders were 
members of mission churches which they supported among the 
Choctaw Indiana. Although the ABCFM Aaa "convinced of the 
wrongfulness and evil tendencies of slaveholding," the 
missionaries among the Indians and their churches were "the 
rightful and exclusive judges" of what constituted Nadequate 
evidence of piety and fitness of church fetievenioet Lets 
Lord's Supper cannot be scripturally and rightfully denied 


to those who give credible evidence of repentance and faith 


4n Christ," ruled the commissioners. This was almost the 


12 

Report ABCFM, 1843, OTe 
loWwatchman, July 6, 1843. 
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identical position taken by the Old School Assembly four 
months eters 

In 1845 the Sand Creek Presbyterian Church, in the 
Presbytery of Indianapolis, drew up a series of resolutions 
in which the soliciting of funds from slaveholding churches 
was condemed. These measures were sent to the American 
Board, to the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention 
meeting in Detroit that year, and to the Synod of Taner eee 
In answer to the Sand Creek Church the Synod of Indiana re- 
sretted the relations of the missionary societies to slavery 
but still commended them to the "liberal patronage" of the 
churches, since "no better, purer, safer, ee. more efficient 
agents" existed. The Synod expressed the hove that what- 
ever imperfection existed would be "speedily Speers 
The Synod of Cincinnati earnestly requested the commission- 
ers Of Foreign Missions to recede from the ground taken in 
the report of 1845 in which mission churches were not cen- 


ns) 
sured for admitting slaveholderse. The Presbytery of 


Portage considered the question of the missionary society 


ah 

paoutiern Presbyterian Review, XII, No. 4 (January, 
ee 745-46. Report ABCFM, 1845, 55. Assembly Minutes, 
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16Watchman, May 22, 1845. 
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and concluded that the vosition of the Board did not imply 
approval of the system of servitude. The demand that money 
be refused from slaveholding churches was declared by the 
Presbytery to be contrary to Scripture.?? The Presbytery 
of Scioto deeply devlored the Choctaw situation and asked 
that the Commissioners of Foreign Missions withdraw patron- 
age if the evil were not removed after suitable Senor tas 
A committee was selected by the Presbytery of Buffalo to 
make a thorough “inquiry into the alleged relations of the 
ABCEFM to Slavery." The committee revorted, "There is not, 
and never has been, any unchristian relation between the 
American Board and slavery." The revort was adopted by 
Buffalo.“+ To the New York Observer the position of the 
Board was now clear. Those who could not sustain the 
foreign missionary society under its doctrine should "Pind 
other channels through which to give the gospel to the 
destitute. "@* 

The Salem and Greenfield, Ohio, Churches, in the 
eauabenment May 7, 1846. 
“Ormid. 


21 sieged Relation of the ABCFM and Slavery (Buffalo: 
Committee of Buffalo Presbytery, 1846), 31. 


eee York Observer, September 20, 1845. 


raat 
Old School Presbytery of Chillicothe, comtmib teats the 
American Board rather than to the Foreign Missionary Board 
of the "Reformed" Assembly. These churches chose the volun- 
tary society because of their strong anti-slavery sentiment. 
Salem Church agreed that the American Board should not re- 
fuse contributions from the South, but informed the society 
that the church could not continue to sustain the Commis- 
Sioners of Foreign Missions if the decision of letting the 
Choctaws hold slaves was maintained. The Greenfield Church 
declined further support as a result of the stand the Board 
had taken concerning the Choctaw eis 

As the criticism of the ABCFM increased, the New 

York Observer trusted that the Board had the "firmmess and 
moral courage" to refuse further attempts to turn it from 
the “appropriate business." The editor again invited the 
abolitionists to leave the society since they could not 
"Drosecute the missionary work on the principles by which 
Christ and his apostles prosecuted 1to"et In contrast, when 
a missionary to the Dakota Indians questioned the authority 
of the American Board to regulate church discipline, the 
Watchman of the Valley took issue with nee When the 


“Watchman, February 19, March 19, 1846. 
eM ow York Observer, September 5, 1846. 
eSwatchman, July 30, 1846. 
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Commissioners of Foreign Missions met in 1846, the society 
declined to take any new action, since it “considered further 
agitation of the subject here as calculated injuriously to 
affect the great cause of miasions."=° 

After 1846 two new members with strong anti-slavery 
inclinations were added to the Prudential Committee which 
was the executive committee of the American ere One 
of these, Selah B. Treat, erat the Presbytery of Newark, 
was selected by the secretaries of the society to visit the 
Choctaw Nation and make a detailed report on the relations 
of the missionary churches to the problem of human rere 
After visiting the Indian missions, Treat eddressed a letter 
to the missionaries giving them the views of the secretaries 
of the Board. The field workers to the Indians were informed 
that they should disown slavery. The only cuestion was that 
of time and mode. If twenty-five years was not enough time,. 
the missionaries were informed, "We may well ask when will 
it come?" New members were to be told that human bondage 


was prima facie evidence of the lack of piety if proof was 


2 eport ABCFM, 1846, 73. 
aT 


2B report ABCFM, 1847, 59. 


Adger, ope cit., 148. 


at? 
not furnished that it was otherwise.” The Prudential 
Committee committed itself to the "Treat Letter." When 
Treat's report was made public, the committee revealed that 
laws had been passed by the Choctaw Nation prohibiting the 
teaching of slaves to read or vermitting emancipation ex- 
cept by application to the General Council of the tribe. 


50° But in 


At times missionaries had hired bond servantse 
defense of those who were taking the gospel to the Indians, 
the executive committee wrote that Slavery existed among 
the Choctaws before the Scriptures were brought to theme 
Treat suggested that the clergymen stationed among the 
Indians address a letter to the Prudential Committee pre- 
senting their dravere The pastors of the Indian churches 
answered, if the executive board should deny patronage, 

"it will not be for the violation, on our part, of any 
condition on which we were sent into the field; but in 
consequence of new conditions with which we cannot in 


Be 


conscience comply." "Thirty years here cannot be equal 


~ 


act eae ketal Repertory and Princeton Review, XXI, 


No. 1 (January, 1849), 24. 
>0Report ABCFM, 1848, 84-85, 90. 


>1Eyplical Repertory and Princeton Review, XXI, 
No. 1 (January, 1849), 2. 
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in their religious influence on slavery, to two hundred 
years in the Carolinas," they continued. To the suggestion 
that the hiring of slave labor be Afecontinued: they 
answered, "With us it hes been a matter of necessity." 
The missionaries particularly complained of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Conventions held since 1845, 
especially the Chicago Convention of 1847 °° These conven- 
tions had met in Detroit, Akron, and Chicago, as well as in 
other cities.+ The executive committee assured the religious 
workers in the Indian missions that "the rights of your 
sessions and your churches must be duly regarded .... When 
you have exhausted your powers of persuasion by use of the 
Scripture," the member mst be left “answerable only to the 
higher judicatories of your church, and to their Lord and 
Master." The missionaries were asked, however, to discon- 
tinue the use of hiring bond labor in the boarding schools.” 
When the Board met in 1848, it found human bondage 


to be "at variance with the principles of the Christian 


>>Report ABCFM, 1848, 97-100. Letter from the Choctaw 
Missionaries to the Prudential Committee, March 31, 1848. 
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religion." But confidence must be placed in the mission- 
aries, and differences of opinion between them and the 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions must be tolerated to the 
same extent that it was by the presbyteries and associa- 
tions, it ina ieeedaee The Choctaw Nation belonged to a 
presbytery in the Old School and the Cherokee Nation was 
served by Congregationalists. The committee that drew up 
the report for the Board was headed by Albert Barnes and 
Nathan Beman, both Presbyterians and "decidedly the most 
anti-slavery members ..-. present." The committee recommended 
that the Indian question be left in the hands of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. The abolitionist circles said this was done 
to avoid furnishing Joel Parker, of the Fourth Presbytery 
of New York, and other "pro-slavery" men with an opportunity 
to attack the "Treat Letter."°! Jonathan Blanchard proposed 
an amendment to the Barnes-Beman revort to the effect that 
the hiring of slave labor should be discontinued and that 
servitude was prima facie evidence against the piety of a 
candidate applying for admission to the Church. This would 
have been an approval of the principles of the "Treat Letter" 
which Barnes’ committee had suggested retaining in the hands 
of the executive board. Blanchard offered to withdraw his 

3eneport ABCFM, 1848, 69. 
37 Western Citizen, October 17, 1848. 
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proposal if the fact that it had been presented was allowed 
to be printed in the report. When this wes denied, Blanchard 
and Lyman Beecher appealed to the meeting to grant this 
concession in the interest of holding the West. "Through- 
out the whole broad West, rank and file of the sacramental 
host will go off in platoons from the Board, if once it be 
fairly understood that the subject of slavery is to be shut 


out from the Board, warned Beecher. The concession was 


granted, but Parker informed the Board that it was not 
eqayveyen MAWele) eevennry Lebhe be) Gxemlalns ase 
The Presbyterian of the West found the proceedings 
of the Prudential Committee to border on ultra abolitionisn. 
It was probable, concluded the editor, that the Indian 
missions would soon be abandoned unless the next Board 
meeting declined to carry out the views of the Prudential 
sips In reviewing the action of the ABCFM, the 
Biblical Revertory said the society was not an ecclesiastical 
body. "Authority to judge in matters of doctrine does not 
belong to the Board," said Charles Hodge, the editor . Under 
the existing conditions in the country, the adoption of the 


"Treat Letter" by the Commissioners of Foreign Missions 


Besant ABCFM, 1848, 112. Watchman, October 5, 
1848. 
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would be "a national calamity." In reference to the 
auestion of hired servants, the editor declared that every- 
one in the North used the products of slave Tenorets The 
article in the Repertory effectively challenged the "Treat 
careeeents By February; 1849, the secretaries of the society 
published an open letter stating that the "Treat Letter" 
expressed “only opinions then and still entertained by the 
Committee." These opinions were not to be interpreted as 


42 At 4ts8 1849 meeting the Board 


"decisions or instructions." 
added thet it had "never had any intention of ‘cutting off! 
the Choctaw mission." The missionaries’ last communication 
which maintained that slave labor with them had been "a 
matter of necessity" was accepted by the society for the time 
being. 1 When the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention 
of Wisconsin met in October, 1848, it Sp deetss "extreme 
grief" to learn the facts concerning the Indian missions, 

but rejoiced in the efforts of the committee "to free those 


43s p1ical Re ertor , XALS Now Po (January; 1o4Oy wor. 


Southern Presbyterian Review, XII, No. 4 (January, 1860), 
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AON ow York Observer, March 3, 1849. Herald of the 
Prairie, March 28, 1849. 
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churches from all connexions" with the ‘great evil. In 
April, 1849, the Presbytery of Belvidere heartily commended 
the Prudential Committee on investigating the relations of 
the Indian missions to slavery. Belvidere expressed hopes 
that the whole body would "fully sustain and carry out the 


position of the Committee stds 


In the autum of 1849 the 
Presbytery of Long Island expressed confidence in the ABCFM. 
"We cordially sympathize with that body in the difficult 

and perplexing circumstance through which it is at present 
passing," resolved this Eastern Wid toateay Me The Christian 
Observer indignantly condemned the anti-slavery feature of 


47 "Tf those Indian Mission-~ 


the proceedings of the Board. 
aries are morally bound thus to abjure Slavery as “a system 
always and everywhere sinful,’ why are not all we who live 
in the American Slave States, morally bound to do the same 
thing?" questioned the Southern Presbyterian Review. "Dis- 


miss your anxieties about the civil liberty of the Slave. 


Henecords of the Wisconsin Convention, 1840-1861, I, 


200. Stephen Peet, History of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
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--- He needs another and better freedom ....- You have begun 
at the wrong end," advised the Rev ISH ae In reference to 
the likelihood that the abolitiont ete would continue to 
pressure the society, the New York Observer said, "Let us 
hope that the wisdom from above may be continued to this 
venerated Board that it may ever reject the counsels of the 
foolish, and adhere as in times past to the oracles of 
God.""9 "z+ would make the blood come to our cheek to 
believe that while the Wilmot Proviso which forbids tne 
extension of our republic in comection with slavery is 
maintained, the professed Church of Jesus Christ will not 
cease to propagate a Christianity blighted by the curse of 
slavery," complained the Herald of the Prairie while re- 
viewing the action of the American Board.” 

Following the introduction of the Nebraska Act in 
Congress, the Commissioners of Foreign Missions met at 
Hartford, Connecticut, under the full blast of excitement 
about the admission of Kansas. During the previous Noven- 
ber the Choctaw Council passed a law that prohibited 


teaching slaves to read in the missionary school. The 


Aen tenn Presbyterian Review, II, No. 4 (March, 
1849), 585-86. 
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superintendent and trustees were required to be vigilant 
to locate and remove abolitionists. The Prudential Commit-~ 
tee and the Board condemned these laws and asked the mis- 
Sionaries to withdraw from the operation of the boarding 


51 To the suggestion that the Indian question be 


school. 
returned to the executive committee, J.M. Sturtevant warned 
that in the Northwest there already existed eae disposition 

to forsake the American Board because it had not come out 
and taken "open ground." Lyman Beecher supported him in 
these views, and John C. Holbrook, a Congregationalist from 
Chicago, said, "I should hardly dare to go back to the West, 
and confess that I am a member of this Board if you refuse 
to take such action."" For the first time sy Commissioners 


nde The conservatives 


actually approved the "Treat Letter. 
forced a vote on the question of returning the whole matter 
to the executive committee in order to avoid having the 


"But they were voted down 


Board approve the "Treat Letter. 
nineteen to fifty-five. Fifteen of these Commissioners 
were Presbyterians. Six voted to return the problem to 


the secretaries, while nine were in favor of adopting the 


Slane Citizen, September 30, 1854, phe ie Journal ic 
Commerce, September 21, 1854. Report ABCFM 4, 23-2 
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resolutions.” Treat and Asa D. Smith were among the nine. 
After this action of the ABCFM, the Wisconsin Pres-~- 
byterian and Congregational searention resolved that its 
"confidence was greatly increased" by the adoption of the 
measures. * The Synod of Michigan adopted a report of an 
interim committee which characterized the Board as "thor- 
oughly anti-slavery in its spirit and action. Its position 
is just what is desired by those who are wholly opposed to 
55 


American slavery." The New York Observer reminded its 


readers that the only purpose of the society was "the 


salvation of perishing souls. "9° 


The "Treat Letter" went further than the mission- 


aries would admit by opposing the hiring of slave labor or 


5>The six votes to return the question to the Pru- 
dential Committee were divided as follows: four from the 
New School Synod of New York-New Jersey, one from the New 
School Synod of Western Pennsylvania, one from the Old 
School Synod of Albany. The nine votes for approving the 
"Treat Letter" were divided as follows: two from the Old 
School Synod of Albany, four from the New School Synod of 
New York-New Jersey, one each from the New School Synods of 
Geneva, Cincinnati, and Illinois. 
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admitting unexamined slaveholders to communion.”! 


Secretary 
Rufus Anderson was in the East Indies when the annual meet- 
ing of 1854 took place. In his absence the Prudential Com- 
mittee sent acting secretary George Wood, of the New School 
Fourth Presbytery of New York, to visit the Choctaw mission. 
Wood secured a statement of policy that the missionaries 
agreed to follow in the mission work. This agreement was 
in accord with the interpretation of the institution of 
human bondage by the Assembly Act of 1818 and the American 
Board of 1845. Missionaries were to examine those admitted 
to communion with reference to their views concerning servi- 
tude, but only to the degree that other equal moral ques- 
tions were examined, “not less not more .... While slavery 
is always sinful, we cannot esteem every one who is legally 
a slaveholder a wrong-doer for sustaining the legal rela- 
tion," agreed the missionaries. Employment of slave labor 
was to be limited to those cases "of manifest necessity." 
This platform was accepted by the ABCFM when it met at 
Utica in 1855. After hearing an explanation that the 
Choctaw laws which concerned the teaching of servants to 
read were nct enforced, the society voted to continue the 


8 
mission schools for the time peineta 
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When the Wood platform was published in the New 
York Observer, the missionaries sent their protest to the 
Utica meeting, but it was ignored. Since the society based 
4ts action in 1855 on the report by Wood, the missionaries 
sent in their resignations. But with Rufus Anderson back 
on the executive committee, the Board asked the mission- 
aries to withdraw their resignations, and they agreed to do 
so if the "Treat Letter" were repudiated. The Board did 
not accept this compromise, but continued to vote money to 
support the Hiseieneaien coe 

The New School Presbyterians in the West did not 
show the enthusiasm that they had shown in removing slavery 
from the AHMS. While the Presbytery of Springfield expres- 
sed confidence in the Board, the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention of Wisconsin asked the ABCFM to adopt "a 
course aimee that of the American Home Missionary 


060 


Society. But by 1858 when the Commissioners convened 
for the annual meeting, the American Missionary Association 
and the Western Home and Foreign Missionary Society had 
made such extensive inroads on the patrons of the older 


society that some kind of new action was necessary. The 
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ABCFM noted that the Choctaw Nation had been affected by 
the neighboring white community from which the Indians had 
drawn their standards. "It seems desirable that the Board 
should be relieved, as early as possible, from the 
unceasing embarrassment and perplexities connected with the 
missions in the Indian territory," concluded the enontees 
In October, 1858, Treat wrote the missionaries, encouraging 
them to withdraw from the Board or from all connection with 
the Southern institution; but the clergymen in Indian ser- 
vice referred the question back to the Prudential Committee 


Cerne eredediiad 


to "be disposed of" as they saw best. 
Committee dealt with the issue by terminating the connection 
of the ABCFM with the poocten Mission. 

When the society met in 1859, Albert Barnes of the 
committee on the Indiana reported that the Prudential Com- 
mittee'’s action was premature. A minority report sustained 
the position of Treat and the other secretaries. Thomas 
Eeeinend of the Fourth Presbytery of Philadelphia informed 
the body that if the secretaries were sustained it would | 
not make a favorable impression in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. A minority report that approved 
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the termination of the Board's connection with the mission 
was adopted in a modified eonREe> Eleven Presbyterian clergy- 
men voted on the measure. All were New School members 
from the East. Nine voted against cutting off the missione. 
The two votes cast in support of the position of the 
secretaries were cast by Treat and George Wood -- both in- 
volved in the decision of the Prudential Committee. 

One of the chief justifications for the action of 
the ABCFM in 1859 was that the Indian missions should be 
taken over by the mission board of the Old School. The 


64 


Independent had suggested this es early as 1849. One of 


the officers of this voluntary society had claimed that 
separation from the Indian mission had been demanded by New 
England. To this the New York Observer replied, "The 
deplorable result has been produced by a supvosed necessity 
OL eieyei ee to the dictates of Christian expediency. It is 
needless to say that in this view of expediency we do not 
concur." The Christian Observer viewed expediency as an 


unworthy motive, since important principles were settled by 
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the decision.©> As human bondage was the cause of with- 
holding the gospel, the Presbyterian asked, "Is this the 
Sin which, above all sins, renders their case hopeless and 
consigns them to pencarvor adie "Had the senior Secretary ... 
rallied the conservative strength eee there might heave been 
achieved ...- the glory of another Tract-Society victory -- 

a victory over fanatical clergymen by sober and rational 
laymen!" declared Adger, writing in the Southern Presby- 
terian Review. The Board "has elected to claim no longer a 


" It has cnosen to 


national but a sectional status ... 
become, "the organ of the Congregational churches alone," 

he added .o7 The New York Evangelist withheld censure, since 
"no other mode of relief from this continually perplexing 
question" was open to the Commissionera.°’ "Doubtless if 
Paul himself were now on earth, and were a missionary to ane 
Choctaws, ».. he would share the same fate," concluded the 
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When the 01d School synods met, there was a general 
feeling that the Board of Missions of the "Reformed" Assen- 
bly should take over the Choctaw anirenessae The executive 
committee of the Old School Board of Missions met to 
consider the Indian question, and the secretary, J. Leighton 
Wilson, announced that the committee had voted to support 
the Choctaw churches.‘ Early in 1860, Gardiner Spring 
called e convention of Presbyterians associated with the 
"Reformed" Assembly to consider the Indian question and to 
raise funds. The convention approved a resolution endorsing 
the action of the Old School Missions Board in promising 
aid to the Indians. As chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, Spring reported a resolution which stated, "There is 
no authority in the Scripture for such a principle of 
Administration" as that which resards "a slaveholder an 
outcast from the kingdom of Christ; that no chureh ought 


to be regarded as unchristianized because some of its members 


860 Records of the following Synods: Chicago, 1856- 
1869, 71; Northern Indiana, 1843-1864, 277-78. For the 
Synods of Ohio, New Jersey, Philadelphia, and New York, see3: 
Presbyterian, October 29, November 5, 19, 1859. New York 
Observer, October 27, November 3, 1859. 


Tlpresbyterien Magazine, X (February, 1860), 89-90. 
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are slaveholders." Member's of the convention expressed 
fears that the resolution would drive away aid that they 
could secure in New England and would raise the question 
of slavery in the Church. A delegate reminded Spring that 
the policy of their Assembly was to refrain from discussing 
the divisive question. Joseph McElroy questioned the ex- 
pediency of discussing slavery at this time. He had bought 
and sold slaves and would do so again under similar cir- 
cumstances, and remarked that he preached to the same effect. 

But Spring held his ground, and the ponvection re- 
jected a motion to table the measure. Another committee, 
however, was finally selected and brought in a resolution 
to the effect that it recognized “no standard of procedure 
in the great enterprise of Christian missions but the in- 
structions and conduct of Jesus Christ and his apostles."/@ 
When the "Reformed" Assembly met, they sustained the de-. 
cision of the Board of Missions. 

The western Presbyterians did not exert as much 
influence against the connection that the ABCFM maintained 
with slavery as they did in the case of the AHMS. While 
the American Board received more pressure from New England, 


the Home Missionary Society found it necessary to follow 


12 aperator, April 6, 1860, citing New York 
Evangeliste 
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the lead of the western Congregationalists and Presbyter- 
jans. Since the people in the West had many churches that 
needed aid, and since they were in direct competition for 
the limited resources of the AHMS, this section of the 
country was less tolerant of their Southern brethren 
who did not meet the standards that the West had set up 


for theme 


CHAPTER VIII 
A NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY 


The question of an Old School theological seminary 
for the West became thoroughly interwoven with the slavery 
problem during the 1850's. The Seminary of the Northwest 
had existed as a department of Hanover College from 1830 to 
1840. During the latter year the New Albany Theological 
Seminary wes established in Indiana. In 1849 E.D. Mac 
Master was elected to a vrofessorship of theology over the 
objections of N.Le Rice, one of the members of the Board of 
Directors.~ Rice, who edited the Presbyterian of the West 
at that time, attacked MacMaster as an abolitionist, and 
for this reason found him unfit, since he did not hold a 
"scriptural view of slavery." In a series of articles Rice 
characterized MacMaster as opposing the position of the 
Church on slavery. As evidence he pointed to MacMaster's 


refusal to accept the acts of the Assembly of 1845 and his 


3 tsonn F. Lyons, "The Attitude of Presbyterians in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Toward Slavery, 1825-1861," 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, XI, Noe 2 


(June, 1921), 78. 
“Presbyterian of the West, November 1, 1849. 

E.D. MacMaster, “Letter to the Board of Directors of the 

Theological Seminary of the North West," in McCormick Theo- 

logical Seminary Miscellany (McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Illinois), 22. N.L. Rice, "North Western Theolog- 


ical Seminary," in McCormick Theological Seminary Miscellan 
(McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois), 2-7. 
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efforts to substitute other measures for resolutions ap- 
proving those which were reported by a committee of the 
Synod of Cincinnati. MacMaster was one of the two who 
disagreed with the Synod of Cincinnati's approval of the 
position of ths Assembly. MacMaster was defended by the 
Louisville Presbyterian Herald which pointed out that he 
was elected to his position by a Board of Directors with 
a majority from slave states. The Board supported Mac- 
Master even though it was aware of his action in 1845 which 
had been published in the Herald by MacMaster himself.° 
Although New Albany was having difficulty surviving, Rice 
opened the Cincinnati Theological Seminary in opposition 
to the New Albany Seminary, and urged a unified school in 
this city for all of the Weste William Breckinridge and 
Edward Humphrey, of Kentucky, backed New Albany and Mac- 
Master in the pages of the Herald and in a pamphlet which 


pointed out that New Albany was “admirably situated to 


serve the two parts of the country whose interests are sup=-- . 


posed to be in conflict."' Rice's "clamor against Dr. 


- 


Cited by Presbyterian of the West, November 15, 


1849. 


SEreepeter tan of the West, February 14, March 7, 21, 


1850, November 17, 1857. Presbyterian Expositor, I, Noe l 
(December 15, 1857), 44-45. 
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MacMaster is without the shadow of foundation," the pamphlet 
declared. 

But a movement was growing in the Southwest for a 
seminary south of the Ohio River. The Synod of Nashville 
adopted resolutions to this effect in tBaCee In the General 
Assembly of 1853 the question of establishing a seminary 
in the West was taken up, and extensive debate took place 
concerning the location of the school. Robert Breckinridge 
spoke for Danville, Kentucky, as the site, since schools 
already existed in the West north of the Ohio. He claimed 
that the opposition to this site came from those who wanted 
_to discriminate against the South because of its institu- 
tions and took Samuel Steele, of Chillicothe, to task for 
opposing the site. This opposition was "entirely on aboli- 
tion grounds ...-. It is time that not only abolitionists, 
but that all men should be taught that they of the South 
were not to be cut off from the fair franchises of the Church 
because they reside South of Mason and Dixon's line," he 
said. The Church voted to make Danville the site.! The 


selection of Danville, however, was an abandonment of the 


; WeL. Breckinridge and Edward Humphrey, Theological 
Seminaries in the West (Louisville: Hull and Brother, 1850), 
18, 37- 


OPresbyterian of the West, November 7, 1850. 


. Trp4a., May 26, June 16, 1853. Presbyterian 
Advocate, June 8, 1853. Free Presbyterian, September 7, 
1853-6 
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{dea of a single institution in the West. The school at 
New Albany which was to have been merged into the new school 
was continued under synodical Sa a ea The Synod of 
Cincinnati and others refused to support the new school and 
retained New Albany .? Rivalry between Danville and New 
Albany came out into the oven. The revort of the Board of 
Directors of New Albany expressed regret that the seminary 
of Danville had been especially urged with reference to the 
question of slavery. For the Assembly to have established 
a school on such an argument "strongly tends to a divisive 
course," declared the report. "The responsibility for the 
schismatic course rests with tne Danville Seminary and 
the attempt to shift the odium was unworthy a fair and 
_ honourable opponents tai Danville answered New Albany in 
a defense printed in the Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian 
Advocate regretted that "the unpleasent ... discussion | 
was forced upon the Danville gh Bas But MacMaster and 


<a 


eeamuall Miller, Presbyterian Reunion: A Memorial 
Volume, 1837-1871 (New York: DeWitt C. Lent and Company, 


L870)9225. 


eGorda of the Synod of Cincinnati, 1844-1864, IV, 
September 29, 1853. Galbraith, op. cit., 199. 
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Others recognized that New Albany could no longer get 

sufficient support in the present location.t® During the 
General Assambly of 1854 a meeting of commissioners from 
the Northwest was held, and a call was issued for a 
convention to meet at Freeport, Illinois. Another meeting 
was called to gather at Galena, Illinois, and an agenda was 
drawn up for the occasion which included the question of the 
proper distribution of educational institutions. A similar 
convention was held in ar rpat In August, 1856, Mac- 
Master and sixteen others, mostly Directors of the Seminary, 
acting in an unofficial capacity, sent a pamphlet to the 
churches and judicatories in the Northwest that currently 
supported the New Albany Seminary. It vroposed the estab- 
lishment of a new seminary that could more adeouately serve 
the area covered by the seven synods. In September, 1856, 
the question was officially brought before the synods by 
MacMaster and two other seen A constitution was drawn up 


and land was secured south of Chicago as the site of the 


12s iiiam E. Dodd, "The Fight For the North West, 
1860," American Historical Review, XVI (April, 1913), 
781-82. ; 

l3New York Observer, August 17, November 23, 1854. 


14> resbyterian Magazine, VII (November, 1857), 518. 
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anomie MacMaster and T.E. Thomas, one of the leading 
Old School abolitionists, both of whom had been professors 
at New Albany, were elected professors of the new seminary. 
It was generally assumed that MacMaster would be the 
president of the institution. When the Board met in 
Chicago, it made use of a.rule that a two-thirds vote was 
necessary for the admission of any synod to participate in 
the operation of the school. The Synod of South Iowa was 
16 

admitted, but Missouri was rejected. On January 22, 1857, 
the St. Louis Presbyterian, edited by Rice, charged the new 
seminary with being the embryo of a training school for 
abolitionists. Rice declared: 

It is evidently the design of Drs. 

MacMaster and Thomas to form a 

thoroughly abolitionist seminary 

in the Northwest, and there to train 

young men to become agitators and 

destroyers of the peace of the Church. 

Let all who love the peace and unity 

of the Presbyterian Church at once throw 

their decided influence against this 

unhallowed attempt to divide its 

councils and destroy its efficiency. 
Missouri had been tricked out of its rights, and a consti- 


tution had been adopted likely to keep the Synod out of 


iT etter of MacMaster to the Reverend Board of 
Directors of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest," in McCormick Theological Seminary Miscellany, 
19. 


16, ab terian, December 5, 1857. 
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the school, Rice chargea.t! He saw the new seminary as 
likely to become another Oberlin and appealed in a personal 
canvass to the ten synods of the Northwest to turn over the 
whole business to the next meeting of the General Assembiy 1° 
MacMaster had been one of the few Old School men who had 
spoken up in public against the extension of slavery to 
the penn ened ua He sent a vaper to the Board of 
Directors of the Seminary vindicating himself of the charges 
Rice and others had mede against hime He explained that it 
was "generally if not universally understood" that Missouri 
had terminated its connection with New Albany in 1853 in 
preference for Danville "by an express condemation of its 
reorganization" and a refusal to appoint Directors to the 
school. The charge that he was an abolitionist was denied. 
MacMaster said that he stood on the platform of the Church 


1is.D. MacMaster, Speech in the General Assembly of 


the Presbyterian Church, May 30, 1859, on the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest (Cincinnati: Gazette 
} 67 
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Company, 1859), Presbyter, March 1, 1860. 


1Bnoad, loc. clt., 782. 
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Sermon Preached in the First Presbyterian Church, New 
Albany, July 6, 18 New Albany, Indiana: Norman, Morrison 
and Matthews, 1856), 24. E.D. MacMaster, The True Life of 
A Nation (New Albany: Norman, Morrison and Matthews, 1856), 
30-32, 44-46. Thomas, op. cite, 596 
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as adopted in 1818.°° A similar paper wes sent to the 
various synods that sponsored the seminary. The position of 
MacMaster met general approval in the synods. Cincinnati 
approved his stand but went on to "deprecate the attempt ... 
to make tne incidental differences, .-. on the subject of 
slavery, a test of qualification for any department of 
usefulness or responsible Service in the church is The 
Synod of Iowa unanimously expressed satisfaction with the 
position of the Church on slavery, but voted fourteen to 
six, with seven excused, that the Synod was “happy to find 
Dr. MacMaster concurring therein." Only one negative vote 
was recorded on the resolution expressing confidence in 
MacMaster. °* The Synods of Indiana and Northern Indiana 
approved the position of MacMaster. <> The Synod of Chicago 
voted to turn the Seminary over to the Assembly, but 


Illinois rejected a similar measure only to return to an | 


Or etter of MacMaster to the Board of Directors, 
13, Presbyterian Magazine, VII (November, 1857), 
520-21. 
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adjourned meeting and vote to put the Assembly in anenpee 
Rice's charges had been sown upon fertile ground. 

The conservatives feared anything that had the appearance 
of giving a free hand to the anti-slavery West. They ob- 
served a renewal of anti-slavery unrest in the West. After 
the overtures for admission to the Old School Church were | 
made in 1857 by the Southern New School seceders, the 
Presbyteries of Chillicothe, Marion, Wooster, and Richland, 
and the Synod of Ohio took a stand against this by opposing 


5 


admission or by reaffirming the Acts of 1818.° The New 


York Observer noted that the Presbyterian of the West was 
the only abolitionist journal in the Old School Church, and 
advised this paper to keep its opinions out of the 
Manenblyeco 

In Chicago, Cyrus McCormick was also concerned about 
the Northwest and the destiny of the country. He felt that 
the seminary, if located in Chicago under the direction of 
the right men, could go far in winning the Northwest for 
the cause of conservatism and save the Union from division. 


McCormick made efforts to secure the transfer of N.L. Rice 


aye of the Synods of: Chicago, 1856-1869, 36- 


pocaconas of the Synod of Ohio, 1857-1867, III, 18- 
20. Records of the Presbytery of Wooster, 1854-1870, III, 
75-76, 79-80. Central Christian Herald, October 29, 1857. 
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to Chicago in 1854,°! and succeeded in getting him to make 
the change in 1858. Rice published the Presbyterian 
Expositor from this more strategically located point. At 
the time the transfer of the seminary from New Albany came 
up, McCormick had written his brother that he intended to 
try to get the school located in Chicago. It would be of 


' concluded MaGonnt ee ica 


"importance to our cause,’ 
The Presbyterian Magazine , edited by the powerful 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, supported Rice. It "would have 
been better to have waited for clearer proof" before taking 
action that had the appearance ... of unfraternal separation" 
of the Missouri Synod, he ernie iredene A pamphlet was re- . 
leased by "A Ruling Elder of the Northwest" attacking the 
position of Van Rensselaer. The Northwest would not be 
driven from its "impregnable and scriptural ground ... main- 
tained by the Assembly for 60 years," wrote the author. 

"In the commercial cities of the seaboard and of the border, 


good men ee. may be drifting from their mooring by the 


“Toyrus McCormick Papers (Manuscrivt: McCormick 
Library, Madison, Wisconsin), C.H. McCormick to N.L. Rice, 
December 3, 1854. Presbyterian, November 28, 1857, citing 


Chicago Daily Press. 


28 uc Cormick Papers, O.H. McCormick to W.8S. McCormick, 
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marvellous power of commercial and business associations, 
and of social sympathy," but "in the rural districts it is 
not 80 likely to be so," concluded the elder.” Thomas E. 
Thomas, MacMaster's close ally in the struggle, felt all 
was lost when he discovered an important layman in Chicago, 
C.A. Spring, had gone over to Ricee If the synods trans- 
ferred the school to the Assembly it would "be as safe as 
that of Columbia, South Carolina," he wrote to a corres- 


ou 


pondente The whole Southern press was denouncing the 
seminary and every Northern paper was unfriendly except the 


Presbyterian of the West, according to Tone sta Late in 


1857 Rice published a pamphlet in which he included two 

private letters that MacMaster had written to C.A. Spring. 
MacMaster had interpreted the plan to transfer the North- 
west pennen to the Assembly as a scheme designed to put 
men in the institution who would be "sufficiently subser- 
vient to our slave-driving pilereeerd their allies in the 


so-called Free States," MacMaster had privately written. 


>On etter to Reverend Cortlandt Van Rensselaer In 
Relation to the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest by a Ruling Elder, June, 1857," in McCormick 
Theological Seminary Miscellany, 13- . 


31onomas, ope cite, 95. Thomas to Jared Stone, 
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PoToad © 102. Thomas to Nathaniel Fisher, October 2, 
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"We can now see to what use the Northwestern Theological 


23 While discussing the 


Seminary 1s to be put," wrote Rice. 
publication of the MacMaster letters, the editor of the 
Presbyterian Magazine concluded that, "The letters of Dr. 
MecMaster ..- will destroy his influence in the Presbyterian 
Church eeee These letters ... virtually decide the question 
in favor of a transfer of the Seminary to the General 


W394 But developing a firm conservative sentiment 


Assembly. 
in Chicago obviously required a more intensive program. 
During the Assembly of 1858 the Synod of Illinois 
proposed that the Seminary be turned over to the General 
Assembly, but the overture was not adopted since a quorum 
of the synods engazed in the enterprise had not concurred. 
The Synod of Cincinnati sent an overture to that of Indiana 
and of Chicago in the autum of 1858 suggesting that the 
Seminary be transferred to the Assembly. MacMaster advo- 
cated the transfer before the Synod of Indiana. The editor 
of the Presbyterian of the West found no objection as long 


as “proscription" was not to be used in the highest 


INL. Rice, "Northwestern Theological Seminary," in 
McCormick Theological Seminary Miscellany, 16, 25; Mac- 
Master to C.A. Spring, July 14, 1857. Presbyterian 
Expositor, I, No. 1 (December 15, 1857), 42. McCormick 
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jJudicatory and the wishes of the region were to be respect- 
ed as in other sections. The Indiana and Chicago bodies 
accepted Assembly control. In the name of harmony the 
Chicago group voted to admit the Synods of Missouri and 
Upper Missouri if they desired to co-operate in supporting 
the Seminary. The Presbytery of Chicago went on record 
in April, 1859, for Assembly control of the saeacae! 
Before the annual meeting of the highest judicatory in 
1859, Rice had carried eight of the ten western Aen 

As the Assembly of 1859 avproached, the anti-slavery 
forces still had hopes of maintaining their influence in 
the seminary. They now hoped to accomplish their goal by 
voting Indianapolis as the site of the school and retaining 
the former professors. The strength of this group was 
concentrated in a little circle that centered about the 
office of J.G. Monfort, the editor of the Herald Presbyter, 
formerly the Presbyterian of the West. They were convinced 
that their hopes of retaining a voice in the seminary 


55¢14 ted by Presbyterian Magazine, VIII (November, 
1858), 520-24. 
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depended on the willingness of MacMaster to keep quiet to 
the extent of not even defending himself in the Assembly. 
MacMaster was approached with this in mind, and it was 
thought that the anti-slavery group had secured his agree— 
ment to remain silente-? 

When the Assembly convened in Indianapolis, it voted 
to make Chicago the site of the school, and followed by 
electing Rice as the professor of theology by a large vote 
over MacMaster. The victory for Rice was climaxed by 
electing his supporters to all the other OrOreneOnentnen 
Forty delegates of the Northwest voted for the Chicago site, 
and thirty-four of them voted for Induenapolvaeas Just 
before the Assembly took up the matter of electing the 
professors, MacMaster rose and made a speech which reouired 
almost three hours for Aeliveryt The speech was interpreted 
as being directed against involuntary slavery, although 
MacMaster said that he was not denouncing that type of 


pany. op. cite, 103- J.-M. Wampler to Thomas, 
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: relationship. The Presbyter and the Presbyterian 
Magazine attributed MacMaster's defeat to the offensive 
delivery and tone of his speech. An anonymous pamphlet on 
the seminary question denied these claims and insisted that 
his defeat was a foregone conclusion even before the 
Assembly mete L.JdJ.e Halsey, one of the professors selected 
along with Rice, said MacMaster was not elected to the new 
seminary because of his "feelings and purposes in regard 

to slavery which the Assembly could not eerie aaaly Another 
factor in the decisions made in May of 1859 was the gift 

of $100,000 to endow the seminary. The authorization for 
this gift = Cyrus Hall McCormick was put in the hands of 
Charles Spring, a delegate to the Assembly from the Chicago 
Presbytery . This was "a weapon so powerful that the issue 
ana wes oe in doubt." The gift was for the endowment of 
four professorships if the seminary was put under the 


4 
control of the Assembly and was located in Chicago. 2 
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22. Princeton Review, XXXI, No. 3 (July, 1859), 593. 
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But there were unwritten pledges that were secured by 
McCormick who saw the agitation on slavery as threatening 
the peace and security of the country. It was his view 
that keeping "agitation out of the Church ...- was an 
important means for the vreservation of the sts cette ime 
was understood that the Church would maintain its posi~ 
tion as represented by the deliverance of Rice as chairman 


47 McCormick did not leave 


of the slavery committee in 1845. 
all of the details in the hands of Spring. During the weeks 
| before the Indianapolis meeting Rice traveled widely over 
the country, and during the meeting of the Assembly "un- 
wearied consultations" took place “in the lecture roon,” 
unimown to the public, where Rice and McCormick held their 


receptions while the Indianapolis meeting was conveninge 


When the Church courts met in the autum of 1859, 
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the resentment against the removal from the Seminary of 
all the previous apvointments of the synods was very 
evident. The Synod of Indiana dissented from the action of 
the Church since the known wishes of the Synod had been 
disregarded. It also resented that only one director out 
of forty had been assigned to Indiana although it had one- 
aixth of the church membership in the area. The Indiana 
judicatory, therefore, declined to recommend the Seminary 
to its churches. *? Northern Indiana resolved that the 
"action was not in such consenance (sic] with our views and 
judgment ... as to leave this Synod under any other obliga- 
tions or relations to the Seminary ... than it sustains to 


any other seminary "2° 


The Synod of Cincinnati took a 

similar position, and the Presbytery of Cincinnati recommended 
Danville and Alleghany to its peoples>_ The Presbytery of 
Chillicothe regretted the refusal of the Assembly to elect 

any of the professors who had been repeatedly selected by 


the synods. This was more regrettable since at least one 


So Reroni a of the Synod of Indiana, 1849-1860, II, 
548. | 
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of those elected to a chair had been consistently refused 
by the synods. Chillicothe declined to "take any active 
part in sustaining the Serine or to "advise candidates 
to place themselves under its influences"°* The Synod of 
Chicago reassured the professors of the Seminary by saying, 
"They have our confidence and shail ‘have our symoathy and 
co-operation," but the Synod of Illinois was forced to table 
a resolution saying that the Synod “earnestly dissents 
against the present organization" of the school. A measure 
was later adopted by Illinois recommending the institution 
in Chicago "to the confidence of the dhunéned soe The Synod 
of Iowa did not have a quorum and no action was taken by 
the Synods of South Iowa, Wisconsin, or wenesuRiscs: 

Slavery was unauestionably a factor in the seminary 
dispute, and was probably the most important element on the 
scale of conservative values in the controversy. But other 
factors were interwoven in the struggle. One of long 
standing was the personal hostility between Rice and MacMaster, 


which was primarily generated by Rice. Another matter 
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that weighed in the dispute was the differences over the 
choice of a site for the school. The desire for regional 
control of the school, reinforced the opvosition growing 


out of the anti-slavery sentiment in the West. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CRISIS OF 1861 


Unlike the New School Church the Old School of the 
south was not a minority fighting battles for compromised 
decision. During the twenty-five years from 1837-1861 
the Southern Church had as many moderators as during the — 
entire preceding forty-seven years of its existence as a 
united national church. From 1844 to 1861 eight of the 
annual general Church meetings were held in the South. The 
Southern Church had been fairly successful in keeping the 
question of slavery out of the Assembly, Sid a series of 
events began to occur in 1850 with the passage of the 
Compromise of that year which made it appear that to re- 
frain from discussion in the future would be more difficult 
to accomplish. The policy of the Presbyterian journals in 
the South had been to remain silent on the "vexed question," 
but after the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Presbyterian papers } 
came to the defense of human bondage. In 1856 the 
Southern Presbyterian Review defended servitude as being 
authorized by the Bible. “Since the days of Job the Church 
of God has had connection with this institution. It has 
never known an hour in its existence that it did not en- 


brace in its membership masters and servants. The 
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institution of slavery is sanctioned in both the Old and 
New Testament," said the Ane But when measures 
were introduced in the South Carolina legislature to 
re-open the slave trade, the editor was aggrieved to see 
"Southern people abandon their now impregnable position for 
one which they cannot hold. Our position is one that has 
proved, to us and to the world of our assailants, its 
impregnable strength. The South must not forsake that 


2 


position."“ The Presbyterian Expositor was "gratified to 


see" the Southern Presbyterian Review take this position. 
Rice condemned those in the North who denounced slaveholding 
as sin per s6 as well as those south of the Ohio River who 
denied not only that it was a sin but that it was an evil. 
"We are alike opposed to converting the evils of society 
into sins or into virtues," he declared.” Rice had accepted 
the position of the Review on slavery with a slight refine- 
ment. He said it was "recognized, though not sanctioned, 


by the Scriptures; and regulated also by Divine law." 
David McKinney, editor of the Prosbyterian Banner, approvingly 


lgouthern Presbyterian Review, IX, No. 3 (January, 
1856), 552-5356 
@Ipid., XI, Noe 1 (January, 1859), 106. 


> Presbyterian Exvositor, II, No. 7 (July, 1859), 
363-656 j 
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accepted this Se finemeitie Only the Presbyterian of the 
West, among Old School journals, departed from the conserva- 
tive position. But even in Cincinnati a group of conserva- 
tive Presbyterians went on public record "disclaiming all «+. 
implied responsibility for the course and spirit" of this 
anti-slavery capente But there was uneasiness in the North- 
west. The objection of the Synod of Ohio to the admission 
of the Southern New School synods was followed by testimony 
against the renewal of slave trade. 

Those in the South who saw the unity of the Old 

School threatened assumed a position similar to that taken 
in 1837. Slavery was said to be a temporal institution that 
was outside the concern of the Church. This was the vosi- 
tion taken by George D. Armstrong, of the Presbytery of East 
Hanover, in an article on slavery. The article was answered 
by Cortlandt Van Renesselaer, editor of the Presbyterian 
Magazine, and resulted in a series of exchanges between Arm= 
strong and Van Renesselaer that ran from January to December, 


1858. Armstrong declared, "The instruction of the Church ... 


Seogabytertar Banner, February 25, 1860. 
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has nothing directly to do" with emancipation. His adver- 
sary replied that the Church should aim at securing for the 
servant "the blessing of personal liberty, when Providence 
opens the way for it. The New York Evangelist claimed the 
Ross-Armstrong Bible doctrine of slavery was largely left 
unrebuked by the Old School. The editor eeetee: , 


The Southern periodicals of course applaud. 
The Southern Presbyterian Review cheers on 
the innovators upon the old views, and seems 
to consider it its especial calling to set 
slavery upon a Scripture basis. Meanwhile 
Princeton is ominously silent. The Presby- 
terian ... has nothing to say. The New York 
Observer keeps true to the old chosen lati- 
tude of Mason and Dixon's line, looking both 
ways. The Banner and Advocate goes a little 
farther South to extend its kindly greeting 
to the Southern Review. Dr. Rice, with the 
gallant bearing of an old Chevalier, careless 
Of all odds, proclaims himself ready in his 
Expositor, to take good care of Dr. Monfort, 
the Presbyterian of the West, and the westerm 
Synods, keeping down all discordant notes ceee 
It may be rather rude for any one man to dis- 
turb a sense of harmony like this; but such a 
rash assailant had appeared in the person 
of Rev. Van Rensselaer. 


In the Assembly of 1859, when resolutions were in- 
troduced commending the American Colonization Society to 
the consideration of the churches, James Thornwell, of 


South Carolina, advocated that the Church had no authority 


Tpresb terian Magazine, VIII (January, 1858), 9, 
24-24, 5- @ 


Soited by Presbyterian Expositor, II, Noe 2 
(February, 1859), 91. 
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to make any deliverance uvon subjects outside the spiritual 
domain of religious faith and moral conduct of hen memberse 
"It 1s not the business of the church to build asylums for 
the insane and the blind," declared Thornwell.” When ae 
delegate pointed out that the Church tes several times 
adopted similar measures on the Society, and that this new 
position would nullify all previous action on slavery, 
Thornwell advanced to the speaker and replied in a subdued 
voice, "There is no other doctrine that will save the 
Charen After extensive debate the resolutions were laid 
on the opr etes The Assembly took a similar position with 
reference to the establishment of a Presbyterian Historical 
Society. The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, approved 
Thornwell's theory that the Church had its own exclusively 
spiritual sphere that it could not pass beyond to rebuke 
civil evil. The Presbyterian Banner, of Pittsburgh, answer- 
ed the Central Presbyterian with indignation: "This 1s 
a monstrous statement to go forth, editorially, in a 
religious journal eee. The Thornwell doctrine affords the 


South its only security. But the North cannot and will not 


"Princeton Review, XXKI, No. 3 (July, 1859), 607. 


105 ,esb terian Magazine, IX (July, 1859), 322-23, 
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nie The Synod of Ohio protested "the principles 


accept ite 
avowed on the floor and apvarently acquiesced in by many." 

The Synod felt obliged to dissent from the principles ad- 
vocated by Thornwell as “unscriptural and calculated to 

strip the enon of her moral power" and to "nullify its 

past Ae ne ag The Presbytery of New Lisbon, Ohio, 
condemned "the new doctrine" and called on all its UnGonee 1s. 
to use their influence in maintaining the old and true 
position of the Church. "14 Other judicatories in the West 

' regretted the course taken by the Assembly on the colon- 
ization resolutions.?> When the Assembly convened in 
Rochester in 1860, the question of colonization came before 
the Cnurch again. A Northwest synod asked the parent body 

16 


to re-affirm the past testimony on the subjecte As a 


result resolutions were adopted which disclaimed Heal right 


12cgited by New York Evangelist, May 17, 1860. 
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to interfere in secular matters," but “asserted the right 
and duty ..- to bear ... testimony in favour of truth and 
holiness, and against all false doctrines and sin." Since 
repeated action had been taken on colonization, it was 
considered inexpedient to reiterate itil The resolutions 
were drafted by Charles Hodge who had opposed the implications 
of the position of the Assembly of 1859 on the aubiecticus 
"Tt is now clear that the advocates of what was regarded 
ag a new and revolutionary doctrine, and that the action of 


19 The 


the last Assembly, hed been misapprehended," he said. 
Rochester action of 1860 met zeneral approval in the West 
as having sustained the Church's vosition on slavery.-° 

In the January, 1860, issue of the Southern Presby- 
terian Revisw, George Howe, of the Presbytery of Charleston, 
wrote an article in which he said that such events as John 
Brown's raid and the publication of Helper's Impending 


Crisis had forced him to admit that dismemberment of the 
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Union was highly probable. He pleaded for a strict adher- 
ence to the Constitution and the keeping of the "Covenant" 
with the Southern states as the only possible way of avoid- 
ing this undesirable resulte“~ But the election of Lincoln 
caused a rapid change of sentiment in the South. After the 
election of 1860 the Christian Observer declared, "Many in 
the South are in earnest for secession .... We trust that 
good men, North and South, will bring their influence to 
bear in support of the union and peace of the country, by 
maintaining, according to the letter and spirit, the 
principles of the Compromise embodied in the Constitution." 
But the New York Observer found "that many of the most 
exemplary Christian gentlemen" of the South believed that 
the time had come for secession. The Presbyterian Herald 
informed the other sections that "all parties in the border 
~e- states" were against division of the nation. They were 
willing to wait until Lincoln got to Washington to see 
what he would do. "We would urge upon the South caution 
and deliberation, and a disregard of counsels which would 
persuade neesna that their brethren of another section are 


their enemies ...; and on the North we would urge patriotic 


2ly.p. Jones and W.H. Mills, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in South Carolina (Columbia, South 
Carolina: Synod of South Carolina, 1926), 70. 
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zeal to preserve the great family compact. "© John 
Maclean, President of Princeton University, protested 
against the incendiary policy of the Central Presbyterian. 
He advised the Richmond paper to allay the unhappy excite- 
ment by studying "the things which make for peace. "=> 

The Presbyterian Church was the last remaining 
strong link that bound the nation together. It was in the 
ranks of this Church that some of the most effective work 
was done to rescue the nation from its drift toward 
division. While discussing separation, the Presbyterian 
declared, "It has more than once been remarked by sagacious 
politicians that as long as the Presbyterian Church remained 
united in its wide ramifications North and South, there was 
hope for the country amidst the turbulence of political 


no4 


feeling .... In December, 1860, Robert L. Dabney, of 


Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, wrote Charles Hodge 
iT 


and urged him to use his extensive influence to set ‘on 


2 = 
foot a movement among Christians for peace." 2 Hodge had 
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already decided to write an article in the Princeton Review 
to convince the Southern Conservatives that all Northern 
men were not "abolitionized," and to moderate the 
Reeuiidnar st as He solicited the aid of R.J. Breckinridge 
to exert his influence in saving the Union. Breckinridge 
had previously been working to keep Kentucky from following 
the lead of the cotton steed! George Junkin, president 
of Wasnington College, Virginia, wrote Governor-elect A.Ge 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, apvealing to the Governor and 
people of his native state to meet the requirements of the 
Constitution and to wipe from the statute-books of the 
state any enactments which seemed to conflict with the 


national charter .©° 


Hodge's article, "The State of the Country," appeared 


in January, 1861. Hodge was the most influential man 
in the Church, having trained more than 2,000 seminary 


students. Only recently he had published two articles 


26 5 A. Hodge, See cit., 464-65, Hodge to HA. 
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einer ied Hodge Papers, R.J. Breckinridge to Hodge, 
April 3, 1861. Charles Hodge Correspondence (Speer 
Library, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
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The Papers of the Breckinridge Family, CCXIII, Hodge to 
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Een 
fevorable to the South in Cotton Is King, edited by E.N.- 
Bidlotecs Hodge informed the South that not more than 
twelve clergymen in the Old School Church deserved to be 
designated abolitionists. Nine-tenths of the "intelligent 
Christian coon! of the country esreed that slavery was 


" wrote Hodge.°° E.D. MacMaster 


"not morally wrong int itso tye 
refuted Hodge's characterization of the Republican Party 
as not being an anti-slavery party. MacMaster denied that 
the organic laws of the country made it a duty to return 
slaves. "The framers of the Constitution determined that 
the Constitution should not Imnow slavery," MacMaster 


oe 


claimed. But the Presbyterian, the Presbyter, and the 


Presbyterian Banner commented favorably on Hodge's 


article.’* 


Breckinridge correctly predicted the reception of 
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Hodge's article in the South. He informed the editor of 
the Princeton Review:-- 

Your article, ..-. will not -- according 

to my view of things -- satisfy any, 

except temperate and thoughtful persons, 

situated as you are, and looking out 

upon, rather than feeling from the midst 

of fierce and tempestuous excitements. 

I should not wonder if the entire 

Southern press svoke ill of you for your 

earnest endeavor to do goode 
The Southern Presbyterian Review oroposed to vindicate the 
Southern Christians from the "amazing misrepresentations" 
of Hodge. "Many God-fearing men have gone heart and hand 
with the political movements of the South and they are 
neither mad men or dishonest demogogues," wrote the saree: 
The Southern Presbyterian, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
viewed the article as a “one-sided and lamentable attack 


nd5 Henry Boardman of Philadelphia wrote 


upon the South. 
Thomas Smyth that Hodge's article did not represent in any 
sense an official document and should not be considered 
"the occasion for rending our Church asunder,” as it “would 


be doing a great wrong on a very inadeauate Bete Ttiion 


In Avril the Princeton Review made an effort to stave off 
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division in the Church even if the country was hopelessly 
divided. "A church which regards itself as commissioned to 
conserve and perpetuate slavery, and a church instinct with 
the principles of modern abolitionism, must botn alike be 
offensive to God, and injurious to men," Hodge aacilenedee. 
The Southern Presbyterian described this new attempt of the 
oe as a mere defense of the Republican Party, and the 
North Carolina Presbyterian observed that the Church already 
was practically ery ded eas Samuel I. Prime, Old School 
editor of the New York Observer, proposed a National Fast 
Day as a means of bringing reconciliation in the Church as 
well as in the State. Many concurred in the suggestion and 
the moderator of the "Reformed" Assembly of 1860 sent out a 
circular to ministers and ruling elders recommending 
January 4, 1861, as the day set aside for the service. 
Buchanan also designated the same day as the official 
National Fast Day.” R.d. Breckinridge preached a union 


sermon at Stanford, Kentucky, on Thanksgiving Day, 1860, 


2? Princeton Review, XXXIII (April, 1861), 325. 
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and gave a National Fast Day address at Lexington, January 
4, 1861. The Lexington address appeared in the Cincinnati 


Gazette of January 5, 1861, and in the Lexington Reporter 


and the Presbyterian Herald. Charles Hodge had it sent to 
the National Intelligencer and planned to do the same for 
other papers. The speech was widely copied in other papers 
and also circulated as a pamphiet. Breckinridge called for 
assurance that fugitives would be returned, and for a fair 
division of the territory. Breckinridge's article on 
union sppeared in the March, 1861, number of the Danville 
Quarterly Review. John H. Rice and Thomas A. Hoyt withdrew 
as editors of that journal because of the inclusion of this 
ee The Southern Presbyterian Review frowned at the 
article and said, "If there be no bonds to hold states 
together other than force and coercion, then we have 


solved no problen." 
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On January 1, 1861, thirty-two influential conser- 

vative clergymen from New York and Philadelphia addressed 
a circular letter to the South. Fifteen of this group were 
Presbyterians, mostly of the Old School. They assured the 
South that the North did not supvort extremist views and 
that. the region had been grossly misrepresented in the 
press and elsewhere. They appealed to the Southern clergy 
to exercise a moderating influence on their Pitas A 
convention of Presbyterian ministers and elders of Pitts- 
burgh and the surrounding, area addressed an appeal to the 
whole country, and a group of clergymen in Chicago made a 
similar een ee A group of educrtors primarily from 
Union Theological Seminary, Vieira: sent out an address 
to the North and South in response to the New York circular 
letter, and secured signatures ren Virginia and the 
Wilmington, North Carolina, areae The address called on 
the people of that section to avoid needless embitterment 
or complication of the crisis. It asked the North to remove 
the cause for separation by guaranteeing full rights for 


a5 


the South in the common territory. No collective response 
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came from the ceep South, but many individual letters 
received from this area denied that the New York circular 
letter expressed the true sentiments of the free Seetoaee 
Shortly after Fort Sumter was captured, the Presbyterian 
ministers of the Pittsburgh area met and pledged "unalterable 
attachment and unconditional allegiance" to the government. 
They called the developments in the Confederate States 
"treasonable" and classed as enemies of the country those 
who afforded "aid, comfort or countenance" to the new 


47 


governmente The Southern Presbyterian of May 11 expressed 
surprise that the "leading ministers of the Old School at 
the North -- especially Dr. Spring, and the clergy of 
Pittsburgh," had gone over "to the support of ‘Lincoln's 
war policy.'™ | 

The Thanksgiving Day sermons in the South in November, 
1860, gave indications of the strength of the feelings 
in this region. In the sermons of both James Thornwell of 
' South Carolina and Benjamin Palmer of Louisiana, stress 


was put on the determination of the slave states to maintain 


the Southern institution and rights of this section in 
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eee, 
the common venrihonicr tae The Synod of South Carolina, in 
November 1860, considered a proposal for withdrawing from 
the Church and forming a Southern Assembly, but tabled it 
by a vote of 77 to 2le However, substitute measures were 
adopted which resolved that the Southern Church was living 
in harmony with its Northern brethren since the Acts of 
1818 had been "virtually rescinded."5° The Presbyteries of 
Charleston and Harmony met in the spring of 1861 and voted 
against sending commissioners to the Assembly because of 


51 The Presbytery of South Carolina 


the dangers involved. 
resolved that it was inexpedient to send commissioners “in 
the midst of the enemies."°* Some of the Presbyteries in 
Georgia declined to send commissioners, but the Virginia 
Presbyterians showed "a strong desire ... to preserve the 


integrity of the Presbyterian Church" as long as it could 


be done usefully and comfortably. The Central Presbyterian 


eee ee ee 
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warned that it was not safe to go to Philadelphia. "No 
Southern man will dare to risk his life in that city," 
added the North Carolina Presbyterian.” | 

In the Northwest most of the sermons that dealt 
with civic matters early in 1861 expressed firm loyalty to 
the Federal Perera noe William A. McCorkle, of the 
Presbytery of Marshall, saw slavery as the sole cause of the 
nation's problems and advised the North to follow con- 
science, not expediency, in this Bayh The measures 
adopted by the Synod of South Carolina brought the North- 
west to an alert defense of the Acts of 1818. The Presby- 
tery of Kaskaskia, Illinois, instructed its commission- 
ers for 1861 to adhere strictly to the past deliverances 
of the Assembly if the question of slavery came up.e Sin- 
ilar resolutions were adopted by the Presbyteries of White 
9763 ted by New York Evangelist, May 16, 1861. 
D4 presbyter, January 3, 10, 17, 24, February 7, 


March 14, 1861. W.T. McAdams, What Shall Be the Position 


of the Presbyterian Church on the Subject of American 
Slavery? (Cleveland: Fairbanks, Benedict and Company, 
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Water, and Muncie, Indiana, as well as Saline, Illinois. 
"Vindicate the truth ... by some explicit declaration, show- 
ing you still believe and teach the sentiments uttered in 
1818 ...," asked Chillicothe, since opinions had been ex- 
pressed that these measures had been "virtually repealed." 
Madison concurred, but the resolutions were mislaid by the 
clerk and not forwarded to the parent peat 28 

As the Assembly of 1861 drew near, the New York 

Observer warned, "If the old advice to ‘let well enough 
alone,’ is not strictly observed, 111 will come.""" The 
Presbyterian was convinced "that it would be prudent and 
wise in the Assembly to confine ... attention to routine 
business ..-, and to avoid all other questions which may 
engender difference of opinion and debate Semen’ The New 


york Evangelist urged the Assembly to follow the example of 
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the New School and "stend boldly forth for the right. wOl 
The Presbyter advised that no new action be considered, but 
that the records of the Synod of South Carolina not be 
apa When a correspondent from Minnesota asked the 
editor of the Presbyter to work to put ae Church on anti- 
Slavery grounds in order to prevent the loss of the North- 
west, he replied, "We prefer ..-. to wait upon our Southern 


brethren for the ‘overt act. The Presbyter received 


other similar requests but dia not respond to menace 
When the Old School Assembly met there were no 

commissioners from the Synods of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
or North and South Carolina. Sixteen delegates represented. 
the Confederate states as compared with ninety in the 
previous annual meotinge The sessions, which were to run 
sixteen days, opened on May 16, less than five woos after 
the fall of Fort Sumter. On the third day of the sessions, 
May 18, Gardiner Spring offered a paper which pledged the 


loyalty of the Church to the Federal Government. After 
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discussion, the motion was tabled by a vote of 123 to 
102.°2 Thomas E. Thomas objected to the check on freedom 
of discussion and the refusal to take a recorded vote. He 
charged the body with gagging the mouths and tying the 
hands of the opposition. The applause from the galleries 
indicated that popular will was with him and that the 
majority was making him a symbol of a martyred cause of 
rejecting his Hee JeG. Monfort hastily wrote an announce- 
ment calling for a meeting of all who favored action in the 
present crisis in public affairs, to convene in the church 
basement following the session. W.C. Censors of Califor- 
nia, formerly of Ohio, occupied the chair, and J.-D. Smith, 
of Columbus, was secretary. On his way from California, 
Anderson had stopped at the office of the Presbyter in 
Cincinnati for consultation with J.G. Monfort, the editor. 
Between fifty and seventy persons were present at the meet- 
ing. They appointed a resolutions committee which prepared 
@ paper, but after hearing Spring's new resolutions the 


assemblage agreed to adopt his Seevauince | The next day, 
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Sunday, May 19, when Spring preached in Philadelphia, a 
huge audience assembled to hear ie On May 22, Spring 
presented his new paper on the State of the Country and on 
motion by Hodge, it was made the order of business for 
May 24. Between May 22 and May 24, “strenuous efforts were 
made by some members of the Assembly, and some who were not 
members" to get him to withdraw his resolutions. No one 
worked "more assiduously and urgently" to accomplish this 


i 69 


purvose than Henry Boardman of Philadelphia. When the 


question came up for consideration the editor of the 


Princeton Review introduced substitute resolutionse Follow— 


ing protracted debate, on May e7 Hodge again moved that the 

whole matter be tabled. His motion lost by a vote of 87 to 
O 

16565 


for loyalty to the Constitution, without committing the 


During the debate, Hodge made the eblest defense 


Church to vledge itself to support any particular govern- 
ment. Thomes maintained that the Presbyterian Church had 
a long historical tradition of loyalty to the Federal 

Government that should be followed in the present crisis. 


Anderson advocated the Spring resolutions, and informed the 
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body that the Northwest would refuse to sustain the Church 
if the Assembly did not sustain the national flag. The 
West and Northwest would go off in a body and join the New 
Schoo! Church. He repeated the threats of secession of the 
churches in the West and claimed that many letters from the 
West had been received to this effect following the tabling 
of Spring's earlier oer oe One of the delegates from 
Wisconsin denied the claims of the men from Ohio that the 
West would secede if the Church did not act in accord with 
the Spring measures, but another from the same state was 
sure the "Buckeye" men faa interpreted western sentiment 
correctly. J.W. Yeomans deprecated the appeal made to the 
"Northwest sentiment." When he saw this "Northwestern 
sentiment leaping up into the saddle behind Dr. Spring, the 
connection with the great question agitating the civilized 
world was apparent." Willis Lord, of Chicago, repelled 
Yeoman's imputation that the West was motivated by a desire 
to drive off the South because of slavery. “Refuse to pass 
this resolution, and you might as well give up your Domestic 
Missionary work," he wenene a George Frazer, of Kentucky, 


condemned the conduct of "Northwestern brethren" who 
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Evangelist, June 6, 1 ° 
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wished "to make the Southern Presbyterians Ci torente 
E.C. Wines, of Missouri, and others had made use of a 
telegram from Attorney General Edward Bates to show that the 
Government felt the Church should take no action. Six 
delegates from the Northwest countered this action by 
securing a telegram from Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the effect that he perceived no valid 
objections to the Spring eaeeccys 

On May 28 all of the proposals before the house 
were referred to a committee which was ordered to revort 


later the same aay.!> 


The committee was composed of Hodge, 
Yeomans, Anderson, Wines, H.K. Clarke, of Michigan, M.W. 
Ryerson, of New Jersey, W.F. Giles, of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, J.B. White, of the Presbytery of Nashville, and 
Ben a omMiaen ayes of Philadelphia, chairman. Anderson and 
Ryerson nad emphatically supported the Soring resolutions, 
and Musgrave had announced himself unwilling to vote for a 


substitute. Clarke had consistently advocated Assembly 


action. Wines, Hodge, and Yeomans had opposed a pledge of 


UE eegancyan Presbyterian Review, XIV, No. 2 (July, 
Rea 325 Danville Quarterly Review, I (September, 
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T4Bresb ter, May 30, 1861. New York Evangelist, 
June 6, 1861. 
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loyalty to the Federal Government. When the committee re- 
turned, the chairman presented a majority report signed by 
eight of the nine members. It basically followed the Hodge 
formula. Anderson re-submitted the Spring measures as a 
minority report. /® The majority report was rejected 84 to 
128. In the North only the five eastern seaboard synods 
gave more votes for, than against, the majority report. ! 
Eight votes in the border state synods and fourteen in the 
South went against the re-vamved Hodge measures. Since 
this report lost by only twenty-two votes, the slave states 
could have cayried the majority report with the moderator's 
vote. The moderator would have voted for the majority 
Measures as was evidenced by his signing of the Hodge 
Protest against the minority Sepegees Lhe The Anderson measures 
carried by 156 to 66 votes. Twenty-two of the adverse votes 
came from the East. The Synods of Cincinnati, Northern 
Indians., Wisconsin, Iowa, and South Iowa had no negative 
votes. Three opposition votes came from the Synod of 
Ohio, but all of these were from the northeastern part of 
the statee Three other negative votes came from other 
Toneeeteie Minutes, 1861, XVI, 325, 330. 
TT they voted 42 for, and 30 against it. 


Te, asembly Minutes, 1861, XVI, 293-07, 341. 
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parts of the Nerthwest, and one from the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh. Thus seven negative votes came from the region of 
Pittsburgh and westward.’? Hodge submitted a protest to the 
Assembly action that was signed by others. The protest 
viewed the minority report as contrery to the constitution 
of the Church. "The doctrine of our church," said Hodge, 
"4s that the state has no authority in matters purely 
spiritual, and the church no authority in matters purely 


secular and civil ...." 


To determine the particular govern- 
ment to which a member should pledge loyaity, despite 
differences of conscientious convictions, set up new terms 
of communion not provided for in the standards of the Church, 
reasoned Hodaee ce "A declaration of loyalty to the Federal 
Government makes Southern members guilty of treason," 

stated the sRanseiebe Of the forty signers of the Hodge 
Protest, fourteen were from the North. Only five of this 
number were from the region west of the Appalachian divide. 


No delegate west of the Synod of Ohio signed the Hodge 


T2 presbyter, June 6, 1861. Presbyterian, June 8, 
1861. Assembly Minutes, 1861, XVI, 330. 
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atatement.°* While the Assembly refused to reaffirm the 
action of 1818, it refused to approve the part of the 
records of tne Synod of South Carolina which stated that 
the measures adopted thet year had been virtually 
repealed.¥9 

When the judicatories met in the autumn of 1861, the 
Northern churches were almost unanimous in support of the 
Assembly. In the Northwest only the Presbyteries of Lake, 
Indiana, and Hillsboro, Illinois, found it necessary to 
vote down measures opposing the Spring resolutions. But 
the Assembly measures on the State of the Country were then 
approved in each by a large vote. The Synod of Cincinnati 
Toilowed a course similar to these Hodkeneee The Presby- 
teries of Maumee and Marion, Ohio, and Vincennes, Indiana, 
disapproved of the course of their commissioners who had 


voted against the loyalty pledeesss Almost without 


82 nwo were from the Presbytery of St. Clairsville, 
Synod of Wheeling. Two were from the Presbytery of Cosh- 
octon, Synod of Ohio. One was from the Presbytery of 
Clarion, Synod of Pittsburgh. | 
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117; Hillsboro, 1858-1862, 105-107. Records of the Synod 
of Cincinnati, 1844-1864, IV, 592-94. 


S5Records of the Presbyteries of: Vincennes, 1842- 
1861, III, 443; Maumee, 1853-1868, IV, 117. Presbyter, 
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exception, the Northwestern judicatories approved the 
Assembly's "State of the Country" resolution without any 
show of poeaneuom hes In eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania the Presbyteries of St. Clairsville and Coshocton, 
Ohio, and Clarion and Washington, Pennsylvania disapproved 
of the adverse vote on the Spring Rene sau Thus weat 
of the Appalachian divide, ten of the eleven votes against 
the loyalty pledge were repudiated, or the lowest court 
refused to sustain them. Five of the twenty-two adverse 
votes from the East were denied by the lower judicatories. 
in the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, no action 
was taken until the meeting was seen we adjourn. One of 


the commissioners of 1861 introduced a paper apvroving the 


ganas Records of the Presbyteries of: Madison, 1842- 
1862, III, 544; Muncie, 1848-1865, 36; Crawfordsville, 
Ble 54—) O77 One, 165; bloomington, 1655-10/0, Lil, 122% 
Chicago, 1852-1864, 296; Columbus, 1853-1869, III, 157; 
Lake Superior, 1857-1561, 328-30; Kaskaskia, 1861-1870, 11, 
15; Ohio, 1850-1862, IX, 371. For the Presbyteries of 
Chillicothe, Findley, Sidney, Marion, Schuyler, Cincinnati, 
and Michigan, see: Presbyter, September 26, October 3, 12861; 
Presbyterian, November 9, 1861. See Records of the Synods 
of: Chicago, 1856-1869, 117; Illinois, 1856-1869, II, 203; 
Ohio, 1857-1867, III, 98. New York Observer, November 7, 
1861. 
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Assembly's action which was reluctantly approved with many 
abstaining .&9 Of the large eastern seaboard bodi sen only 
the Synod of Philadelphia took occasion to commend the 


0 
stand of the parent body on the "State of the Country. "? 


In addition to supnporting the Spring Resolutions, many of 
the lower courts in the Northwest went on record as ap- 
proving the action of the Assembly in taking exception to 
the records of the Synod of South Carolina. The Western 
judicatories considered that this rejection had in effect 
reaffirmed the measures adopted in 1818- Five of the eight 
presbyteries that went on record as sustaining the parent 
body on this question were from the Northwest, and all were 
west of the Avpalachian divide. Of the eleven judicatories 
taking this action, only the Synod of Buffalo was from the 


eastern half of the country.?> 


89pnesbyterian, October 19, 26, November 9, 16, 1861. 


90tpid., November 2, 1861. The Presbyteries of Erie, 
Luzerne, and Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and Newton, New Jersey 
sustained the Assembly. See Presbyterian, June 22, July 6, 
20, October 12, 19, November 9, 1861. 


PlRecords of the Presbyteries of: Peoria, 1859-1870, 
65-66; Logansport, 1857-1870, III, 71. For the Presbyter- 
les of Richland and Chillicothe, Ohio, Donegal and Wesh- 
ington, Pennsylvania, and Highland, Kansas, and the Synods 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Buffalo, see::Presbyter, Sentem- 
ber, 5, 12, 1861; Presbyterian, June 22, October 2, 26, 
November 2, 9, 1861; Presbyterian Banner, October 19, 1861.. 
New York Observer, August 29, September 5, 1861.. 
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The Southern churches quickly moved to organize the 
Presbyterian Church of the Confederate States. A conven- 
tion met at Augusta, Georgia, on December 4, 1861,7° and 
the new organization was established. ‘4... synods and forty- 
five presbyteries constituted the new Church, which number- 
ed some 840 ministers and 72,000 communieantas?” 
The action of the Old School General Assembly of 
1861 took place under the pressure of the firing on Fort 
Sumter, April 12, Lincoln's call for troops, April 15, and 
the Proclamation of a blockade of the South on April 19. 
It was almost impossible to prevent the surge of national- 
ism from rushing through the vortals of the Church sitting 
in Philadelphiae Each day the church was filled to a 
capacity of omer 1200 persons, and the action of the Assembly 
reflected the sentiment of the population beyond the rolls 
of the Church.?4 Those who resisted the action were 


"a€enounced in the streets as secessionists, as pro-slavery ,». 


22uinutes of the Synod of South Carolina, November 6, 


1861 (Charleston: Evans and Cogswell, 1862), 7-9. 


93 Joseph M. Wilson (ed.), Presbyterian Historical 
Almanac (Philadelphia::J.M. Wilson, 1865), 333-6 
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as trucklers to the South, as traitors to their country 
2 ke The change in the temper of the Assembly between 
May 18, when the loyalty question was tabled by a vote of 
123 to 102, and May 27, when a motion to table the new 
resolutions lost by a vote of 83 to 153, 1s indeed striking. 
It reveals the heavy weight of influence that went beyond 
the body commissioned to serve in the highest court. The 
fact that similar loyalty measures had already been adopted 
by the New School, and by the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and avpeared on the front vage of 
daily papers wnile the Old School Assembly debate was in 
progress, strengthened the position of the anti-slavery 


Wontece 


Threats and rumors of union of other Northern 
Presbyterian groups and the Old School in the West was an 
effective weapon in the hands of the Western delegates. 
Supvorted by the galleries and urged on by letters from 
home, the Western delegates gained control of the Assembly 
with the aid of many from the East, such as Spring, who 


were swept into the current by the surging waves of 


25Princeton Review, XXX (July, 1861), 543. 
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nationalism. Even though nationalism was a vowerful force 
in the Northwest, many, no doubt, voted for the resolutions 
on the "State of the Country" because of their opposition 
to slavery in the Church. 28 

Viewed either as a universal Church or from the his- 
toric American tradition of the separation of the church 
and state, both of which were strong in the Presbyterian 
polity, it is imvossible to find justification for the ac- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church on the Spring resolutions. 

On November 1, 1861, the Liberator declared, "In no 
church have the ministers and church members heen more 
determined in the maintenance of slavery, in none have 
greater hardness of heart and blindness of mind been 
manifested." Garrison was not a fair witness. It was the 
effective strength of the presbyter system of church organi- 
gation rather than the failure to testify asainst slavery 
that had kept the Church united. The national ties of the 
Old School Church were one of the most powerful and the 
last effective force in the links that kevt the nation 
united. While the "Constitutional" Assembly was strongly 
anti-slavery, the "Reformed" Assembly was thoroughly 
conservative. Although the more liberal body dramatically 


freed itself from all connection with slavery, its 
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conservative counterpart was more successful in ameliorating 
the lot of the slave in such a way that it offered more 
hope of gradually abolishing slavery than simply removing 
it from the Church.?” 


99 Presbytery Reporter, IV, No. 1 (May, 1853), 10. 
Evangelical Repository, XV, Noe 3 (August, 1856), 191. 
Assembly Minutes, Old School, 1848, 47; 1851, 33-35; 
1855, 277-78; 1856, 259; 1857, 31-33. 
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